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Do Not Go to 
..the Seashore 


THE MOUNTAINS OR ABROAD 
WITHOUT A SUPPLY OF.. .. .. 


THE GENUINE 


Murray & Lanman’s 


FLORIDA 
WATER 


It is a wonderful comfort to all travelers. 
It removes the stuffiness 
of Cabin, Car or Room, 
and fills them with « the 
sweetness of living blos- 
soms.”’ 


DEMAND THE GENUINE 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES. 


ALWAYS INSIST ON HAVING 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S 


FLORIDA WATER. 
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| “ALL THE SWEETNESS OF LIVING BLOSSOMS” FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, TOILET OR BATH. 
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THE “‘UNIVERSAL PERFUME” FOR HANDKERCHIEF, 
TOILET OR BATH. 
If your druggist offers you some other brand «just as good,’”’ do not take 
his word for it, compare it yourself with the true «« FLORIDA WATER,” and you 
will immediately detect the difference. 
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“HEV YOU EVER SEARCHED FOR A DEAD MAN?” 
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IN THE POUND. 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN KENTUCKY BORDER LIFE. 
By John Fox, Jr. 


“T “HE pale lad from the Pound was 
| telling news to an eager circle of 
men just outside the open win- 
dow of the little mountain hotel, and, in- 
side, | dropped knife and fork to listen. 
The wily old “Daddy” of the Fleming 
boys had been captured; the sons were 
being hemmed in that very day, and a 
fight between sheriff's posse and outlaws 
was likely any hour. 

Ten minutes later, | was astride a gray 
mule, and with an absurd little .32 
Smith & Wesson popgun on my hip—the 
only weapon I could find in town—was 
on my way to the Pound. 

We had a volunteer police guard down 
at “the Gap,” twenty miles away, and we 
were very anxious to capture those Flem- 
ing boys. Talton Hall, feud leader and 
desperado, had already been hung, and so 
had his bitter enemy, the Red Fox of the 
Mountains. With the Fleming outlaws 
brought to justice, the fight of the guard 
for law and order was about won. And, 
so, as | was a member of that guard, it 
behooved me to hurry—which I did. 

* * * 


The Gap is in the southwestern cor- 
ner of old Virginia, and is a ragged gash 
down through the Cumberland Moun- 
tains to the water level of a swift stream 
that there runs through a mountain of 
limestone and between beds of iron ore 
and beds of coking coal. That is why 
some three-score young fellows gathered 
there from Bluegrass Kentucky and 
Tide-water Virginia not many years ago, 
to dig their fortunes out of the earth. 
Nearly all were college graduates, and all 
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were high-spirited, adventurous and well- 
born. They proposed to build a town 
and, incidentally, to make cheaper and 
better iron there than was made anywhere 
else on the discovered earth. 

A “boom” came. The labor and cap- 
ital question was solved instantly, for 
every man in town was straightway a 
capitalist. You couldn't get a door hung— 
every carpenter was a meteoric Napoleon 
of finance. Every young blood in town 
rode Bluegrass saddle-horses and ate 
eight-o’clock dinners—making many dol- 
lars each day and having high jinks o’ 
nights at the club, which, if you please, 
entertained, besides others of distinction, 
a duke and duchess who had wearily 
eluded the hospitality of New York. The 
woods were full of aristocrats and pluto- 
crats—American and English. The world 
itself seemed to be moving that way, and 
the Gap stretched its jaws wide with a 
grin of welcome. Later, you could get a 
door hung, but here I draw the veil. 
It was magnificent, but it was not busi- 
ness. 

At the high tide, even, the Gap was, 
however, something of a hell-hole for 
several reasons; and the clash of con- 
trasts was striking. The Kentucky feuds- 
men would chase each other there, now 
and then, from over Black Mountain: 
and the toughs on the Virginia side would 
meet there on Saturdays to settle little 
differences of opinion and _ sentiment. 
They would quite take the town some- 
times—riding through the streets, yelling 
and punctuating the sign of our one hotel 
with pistol-bullet periods to this refrain: 
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Hell! Hell! Hell! 
—keeping time, meanwhile, like darkies 
in a hoe-down. Or, a single horseman 
might gallop down one of our wooden 
sidewalks, with his reins between his 
teeth, and firing into the ground with a 
revolver in each hand. All that, too, was 
magnificent, but it was not business. The 
people who kept store would have to close 

up and take to the woods. 

And thus arose a unique organization 
—a volunteer police guard of gentlemen, 
who carried pistol, billy and whistle, and 
did a policeman’s work—hewing always 
strictly to the line of the law. The town 
sergeant was the only member who drew 
a salary. We cracked toughs over the 
heads, lugged them off to the calaboose, 
appeared against them in court the next 
morning, and maintained a fund for the 
prosecution of them in the higher courts. 
A whistle blown at any hour of the night 
would bring a dozen half-dressed but 
fully-armed men running toward the 
sound of it promptly. 

The result was rather extraordinary. 
The Gap soon became the only place south 
of Mason and Dixon's line, perhaps,where 
a street fight of five minutes’ duration, or 
a lynching, was impossible. <A _ yell, a 
pistol shot, or the sight of a drunken man, 
became a rare occurrence. Local lawless- 
ness thus subdued, the guard extended its 
benign influence—creating in time a pub- 
lic sentiment fearless enough to convict a 
desperado, named Talt Hall; and, guard- 
ing him from rescue by his Kentucky 
clansmen for one month at the county 
seat, thus made possible the first hanging 
that mountain region had ever known. 

After that the natives, the easy-going, 
tolerant good people, caught the fever for 
law and order, for, like lawlessness, law, 
too, is contagious. It was they who 
guarded the Red Fox, Hall’s enemy, to 
the scaffold, and it was they who had 
now taken up our hunt for the Red Fox’s 
accomplices—the Fleming outlaws of 
the Pound. 

We were anxious to get those boys— 
they had evaded and mocked us so long. 
Usually they lived in a cave, but lately 
they had grown quite “tame.” From 
working in the fields, dressed in women’s 
clothes, they got to staying openly at 
home and lounging around a cross-roads 
store at the Pound. They even had the 





impudence to vote for a sheriff and a 
county judge. They levied on their 
neighbors for food and clothes, and so 
bullied and terrorized the Pound that no- 
body dared to deny them whatever they 
asked, or dared to attempt an arrest. At 
iast, they got three or four recruits, and 
tying red strips of flannel to their shoul- 
ders and Winchesters, drilled in the coun- 
ty road, mocking our drill at the county 
seat when we were guarding Talton Hall. 

This taunt was a little too much, and so 
we climbed on horseback late one after- 
noon, wrapped our guns in overcoats and 
started out for an all-night ride, only to 
be turned back again at the foot of Black 
Mountain by our captain and first lieu- 
tenant, who had gone over ahead of us as 
spies. The outlaws were fighting among 
themselves ; one man was killed, and we 
must wait until they got tame again. 

A few weeks later, the guard rode 
over again, dashed into the Fleming cabin 
at daybreak and captured a houseful of 
screaming women and children—to the 
great disgust of the guard and to the 
great humor of the mountaineers, who 
had heard of our coming and gone off, 
dancing, down the road only an hour be- 
fore. It was then that the natives, emulat- 
ing our example, took up the search. They 
were doing the work now, and it was my 
great luck to be the only member of the 
guard who knew what was going on. 

* * * 

The day was hot, the road dusty, and 
the gray mule was slow. Within two 
hours I was at the head of the Pound 
—a wild, beautiful, lawless region that 
harbored the desperadoes of Virginia 
and Kentucky, who could do mischief 
in either State and step to refuge across 
the line. Far ahead, I could see a green 
dip in the mountains where the Red Fox 
and the Fleming boys had shot a family 
of moonshiners to death from ambush 
one sunny morning in May. 

Below, sparkled Pound River roaring 
over a milldam, and by the roadside as I 
went down, I found the old miller alone. 
The posse of natives had run upon the 
Flemings that morning, he said, and the 
outlaws, after a sharp fight, had escaped 
—wounded. The sheriff was in charge 
of the searching party, and he believed 
that the Flemings would be caught now, 
for sure. 

“Which way ?” I asked. 
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The old fellow pointed down a twist- 
ing, sunlit ravine, dense with woods, and 
I rode down the dim creek that twisted 
through it. Half an hour later, I struck 
a double log cabin with quilts hanging 
in its windows—which was unusual. An 
old woman appeared in the doorway— 
a tall, majestic old tigress, with head 
thrown back and a throat so big that it 
looked as though she had a goitre. 

“Who lives here?” 

“The Flemingses lives hyeh,” she saic 
quietly. 

I was startled. I had struck the out- 
laws’ cabin by chance, and so, to see what 
I might learn, I swung from the gray 
mule and asked for a glass of buttermilk. 
A handsome girl of twenty, a Fleming 
sister, with her dress open at the throat, 
stepped from the door and started to the 
spring-house. Through the door I could 
see another woman—wife of one of the 
outlaws—ill. A “base-born” child tod- 
died towards me, and a ten-year-old boy 
—a Fleming brother—with keen eyes and 
a sullen face, lay down near me—watch- 
ing me, like a snake in the grass 

The old woman brought out a chair and 
lighted a pipe. 

“Whar air ye from, and what mought 
yo’ name be?” 

I evaded half the inquiry. 

“I come from the Bluegrass, but I’m 
living at the Gap just now.” She looked 
at me keenly, as did the snake in the grass, 
and I turned my chair so that I could 
watch that boy. 

“Was you over hyeh that night when 
them fellows from the Gap run in on us?” 

“No.” 

The old woman’s big throat shook with 
quiet laughter. The girl laughed and the 
woman through the door laughed in her 
apron, but the boy’s face moved not a 
muscle. 
monopoly of the humor of that daybreak 
dash into a house full of women and 
children. 

“One fool feller stuck his head up inter 
the loft and lit a match to see if my boys 
was up thar. Lit amatch! He wouldn't 
a’ had no head ef they had been.” She 
laughed again, and drew on her pipe. 

“T give ’em coffee,” she went on, “while 
they waited for my boys to come back, 
an’ all I axed ’em was not to hurt ’em if 
they could help it.” Then she broached 


the foint at issue herself. 
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It was plain that we had no- 
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“I s’pose you’ve heerd about the fight 
this mornin’? 

“Yes.” 

“T reckon you know my boys is hurt— 
mebbe they’re dead in the woods some- 


whar now.” She spoke with little sad- 
ness and with no animus whatever. 
There was no use trying to conceal my 
purpose down there—I saw that at once 
—and I got up to leave. She would not 
let me pay for the buttermilk. 

“Ef you git hold of ’em—I wish you 
wouldn’t harm ’em,” she said, as I 
climbed on the gray mule, and | promised 
her that if they were caught unharmed, no 
further harm should come to them; and 
I rode away, the group sitting motionless 
and watching me. 

For two hours I ambled along the top 
of a spur, on a pretty shaded road with 
precipitous woods on each side, and 
now and then an occasional cabin, but 
not a human being was in sight—not for 
long. Sometimes I would see a figure 
flitting around a corner of a cabin ; some- 
times a door would open a few inches and 
close quickly ; and I knew the whole re- 
gion was terrorized. For two hours I 
rode on through the sunlight and beauty 
of those lonely hills, and then I came on a 
crowd of mountaineers all armed with 
Winchesters, and just emerging from a 
cabin by the roadside. It was one division 
of the searching party, and I joined them. 
They were much amused when they saw 
the Christmas toy with which I was 
armed. 

“S’pose one o’ the Flemings had 
stepped out’n the bushes an’ axed ye what 
ye was doin’ down hyeh—what would 
ye ’a’ said?” 

That might have been embarrassing, 
and I had to laugh. I really had not 
thought of that. 

One man showed me the Winchester 
they had captured—Heenan’s gun. Tied 
to the meat-house and leaping against a 
rope tether was a dog—which, too, they 
had captured—Heenan’s dog. As we 
started out the yard “Gooseneck” John 
Branham, with a look of disgust at my 
pistol, whipped out one of his own—some 
two feet long—for me to swing on my 
other hip. Another fellow critically took 
in my broad-brim straw hat. 

“Hell!” he said. ““That won’t do. They 
can see that a mile through the woods. 
I’ll get ye a hat.” And he went back into 
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the cabin and brought out a faded slouch 
hat. 

“That’s Heenan’s!” he said. That, too, 
they had captured. 

And so I wore Heenan’s hat—looking 
for Heenan. . 

* ak *K 

Half a mile down the road, we stepped 
aside twenty yards into the bushes. There 
was the cave in which the outlaws had 
lived. There were in it several blankets, 
a little bag of meal and some bits of ham. 
Right by the side of the road was a huge 
pile of shavings, where the two outlaws 
had whittled away many a sunny hour. 
Half an hour on, down a deep ravine and 
up a long slope, and we were on a woody 
knoll where the fight had taken place that 
morning. The little trees looked as 
though a Gatling gun had been turned 
loose on them. 

The posse had found out where the 
Flemings were, the night before, by cap- 
turing the old Fleming mother while she 
was carrying them a bag of provisions. 
As they lay in the brush she had come 
along, tossing stones into the bushes to at- 
tract the attention of her sons. One of the 
men had clicked the slide of his Win- 
chester, and the poor old woman, think- 
ing that was the signal from one of her 
boys, walked toward them, and they 
caught her and kept her prisoner all night 
in the woods. Under her apron they 
found the little fellow who had lain like a 
snake in the grass beside me back at the 
cabin, and, during the night, he had 
slipped away and escaped and gone back 
to the county seat, twenty miles away, on 
foot, to tell his father, who was a prisoner 
there, what was taking place at home. 

At daybreak, when the posse was clos- 
ing in on the Flemings, the old woman 
sprang suddenly to her feet and shouted 
shrilly: ‘‘Run down the holler, boys; 
run down the holler!” 

The ways of rude men naturally are not 
gentle, and the sheriff sprang out and 
caught the old woman by the throat and 
choked her cries; and they led her to the 
rear—weeping and wringing her hands. 

A few minutes later, as the men slipped 
forward through the woods and mist, 
they came upon the Flemings crouched in 
the bushes, and each creeping for a tree. 
“Gooseneck” John Branham—so called 
because of the length of his neck—Doc 
Swindall and Ed Hall opened fire. For 
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twenty minutes those two Fleming boys 
fought twenty-two men fiercely. 

‘Just looked like one steady flame was 
a-comin’ out o’ each man’s Winchester 
all the time,”’ said Branham, pointing to 
two bullet-pecked trees behind which the 
outlaws had stood. “I was behind this 
birch,” laying his hand on a tree as big 
as his thigh, and pointing out where the 
Flemings had drilled three bullet-holes 
in it between his neck and his waistband. 

“T seed Jim Hale pokin’ his gun around 
this hyeh tree and pumpin’ it off inter the 
ground,” said Hall, ‘‘an’ I couldn’t shoot 
for laughin’.” 

“Well,” said Swindall, “I was tryin’ to 
git in a shot from that oak there, and 
something struck me and knocked me out 
in the bushes. I looked around, and damn 
me if there wasn’t seven full-grown men 
behind my tree.” 

It had evidently been quite warm for a 
while until Branham caught Heenan in 
the shoulder with a load of buckshot. 
Heenan’s hat went off, his gun dropped 
to his feet; he cried simply: 

“Oh you!” Then he ran. 

Cal Fleming, too, ran then, and the 
posse fired after them. The dog, curious- 
ly enough, lay where he had lain during 
the fight, at the base of Heenan’s tree— 
and so hat, dog and gun were captured 
I had wondered why the posse had not 
pursued the Flemings after wounding 
them, and I began to understand. They 
were so elated at having been in a fight 
and come out safe, that they stopped to 
cook breakfast, gather mementoes and 
talk it all over. 

Ten minutes later, we were at the 
cabin, where the fugitives had stopped to 
get some coffee. 

“They was pretty badly hurt, I 
reckon,” said the woman who had given 
them something to eat. ‘“Heenan’s 
shoulder was all shot up, an’ I reckon I 
could git my hand into a hole in Cal's 
back. Cal was groanin’ a good deal, an’ 
had to lay down every ten yards.” 

We went on hurriedly, and in an hour 
we struck the main body of the searching 
party, and as soon as the sheriff saw me 
he came running forward. Now, the 
guard at the Gap had such a reputation 
that any member of it was supposed to 
be past-master in the conduct of such 
matters as were now pending. He imme- 
diately called me “Captain,” and asked 

















ine to take charge of the party. I looked 
round at them, and I politely veered from 
the honor. Such a tough-looking gang it 
has rarely been my good luck to see, and 
| had little doubt that many of them were 
worse than the Fleming boys. One tall 
fellow particularly attracted my atten- 
tion; he was fully six and one-half feet 
high; he was very slender, and his 
legs and arms were the longest I have 
ever seen swung to a human frame. He 
had sandy hair, red eyes, high cheek- 
bones, and on each cheek was a diminu- 
tive boil. About his waist was strapped 
a huge revolver, and to the butt of this 
pistol was tied a big black bow-ribbon— 
tied there, no doubt, by his sweetheart, as 
a badge of death or destruction to his 
enemies. He looked me over calmly. 

“Hev you ever searched for a dead 
man?” he asked deeply. 

It was humiliating to have to confess it 
in that crowd, but I had not. 

“Well, I hev,” he said significantly. 

I had little doubt, and for one, perhaps, 
of his own killing. 

In the hollow just below us was the 
cabin of Parson Swindall—a friend of the 
Flemings. The parson thought the out- 
laws dying or dead, and he knew the cave 
to which they must have dragged them- 
selves to die. If I got permission from 
the old Fleming mother, he would guide 
me, he said, to the spot. I sent back a 
messenger, promising that the bodies of 
her sons should not be touched, if they 
were dead, nor should they be further 
harmed if they were still alive. The fierce 
old woman’s answer came back in an 
hour. 

“She'd ruther they rotted out in the 
woods.” 

* Ox 

Next morning I stretched the men out 
in a long line, thirty feet apart, and we 
started on the search. I had taken one 
man and spent the night in the parson’s 
cabin, hoping that, if only wounded, the 
Flemings might slip in for something to 
eat; but I had a sleepless, useless night. 
Indeed, the search had only a mild inter- 
est and no excitement. We climbed 
densely thicketed hills, searched ravines, 
rocks, caves, swam the river backward 
and forward, tracking suspicious foot- 
steps in the mud and through the woods. 
I had often read of pioneer woodcraft, 
and I learned, during these three days, 
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that the marvelous skill of it siill survives 
in the Southern mountains. 

_ It was dangerous work ; dangerous for 
the man who should run upon the outlaws, 
since these would be lying still to hear 
any one approach them, and would thus 
“have the drop” from ambush. Once, to 
be sure, we came near a tragedy. At one 
parting of two roads, several of us stopped 
to decide which road we should take. 
At that moment, the Fleming boys were 
lying in the bushes twenty yards away, 
with their Winchesters cocked and leveled 
at us over a log, and only waiting for us 
to turn up that path to open fire. As I 
was told afterwards, Heenan, very natur- 
ally, had his Winchester pointed on his 
hat, which, at that moment, was on my 
head. By a lucky chance, I decided to 
take the other path. Otherwise, I should 
hardly be writing these lines to-day. 

For three days we searched, only to 
learn, or rather to be told, which was not 
the truth, that, in women’s dress the 
Flemings had escaped over into Ken- 
tucky. Asa matter of fact, they lay two 
weeks in a cave, Cal flat on his back and 
letting the water from the roof of the 
cave drip, hour by hour, on a frightful 
wound in his breast. 

* ok OK 

For several months they went uncap- 
tured, until finally three of the men who 
were with me, “Gooseneck” John Bran- 
ham, Ed Hall and Doc Swindall. located 
them over the border in West Virginia. 
Of course, a big reward was offered for 
each, or they were “rewarded,” as the 
mountaineers say. The three men closed 
in on them in a little store one morning. 
Cal Fleming was reading a letter when 
the three surged in at the door, and Hall, 
catching Cal by the lapel of his coat, said 
quietly : 

“You are my prisoner.” 

Cal sprang back to break the hold, and 
Hall shot him through the breast, killing 
him outright. Heenan, who was not 
thought to be dangerous, sprang at the 
same instant ten feet away, and his first 
shot caught Hall in the back of the head, 
dropping the officer to his knees. Think- 
ing he had done for Hall, Heenan turned 
on Branham and Swindall, and shot 
Branham through both lungs and Swin- 
dall through the neck—dropping both to 
the floor. This left the duel between Hall 
on his knees and Heenan. At last a lucky 
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shot from Hall’s pistol struck Heenan’s 
pistol hand, lacerating the fingers and 
making him drop his weapon. Heenan 
ran into the back room then, and, finding 
no egress, reappeared in the doorway, 
with his bloody hands above his head. 

“Well, Ed,” he said simply, “I can’t do 
no more.” 

* = & 

Six months later, Heenan Fleming was 
brought back to the county seat to be 
tried for his life, and I felt sure that he 
would meet his end on the scaffold where 
Talton Hall and Red Fox had suffered 
death. 

As he sat there in the prisoner’s box, 
his face pale and flecked with powder, I 
could see a sunken spot in his jaw, 
through which one of Hall’s bullets had 
gone, and his bright black eyes gleamed 
fire. I stepped up to him. I thought there 
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was no chance of his escaping the gal- 
lows; but, if he did escape, I wanted to 
be as friendly with him as possible. 

“Heenan,” I said, “did you ever get 
your hat back?” 

“No,” he said. . 

“Well, if you come clear, go up to 
the store and get the best hat in the house, 
and have it charged to me.” 

Heenan smiled. ; 

Now, by a curious chance, the woman 
on whose testimony the Red Fox had 
been hanged had died meanwhile. Some 
people said she had been purposely put 
out of the way to avoid further testimony. 
At any rate, through her death Heenan 
did come clear, and the last vision I had 
of him he was riding out of the town on 
a mule, with his baby in front of him and 
on his head a brand-new derby hat— 
mine. 


BY-GONE INTERNATIONAL ATHLETIC CONTESTS. 


WHAT AMERICANS HAVE ACCOMPLISHED. 
By William B. Curtis. 


can amateur athletes are turned 
across the Atlantic this summer, 
and those of our champions who can 
make the necessary arrangements will 


fi eyes and thoughts of Ameri- 


visit London and Paris. In several in- 
dividual cases, there has been doubt as 
to whether the athlete should represent 
his college or his club, but most of them 
will go, under one flag or the other, so 
that our army of invasion is likely to in- 
clude the pick of American amateur and 
collegiate champions and record-holders. 

They will first take part in the British 
amateur championship meeting at Lon- 
don, July 7, and a week or two later 
meet the athletes of many nations at 
Paris. There will be grand struggles 
when the pick of our collegians face the 
best men of England and Ireland, in Lon- 
don ; and it is probable that the victors in 
this meeting will win almost all the hon- 
ors at Paris, as European nations are far 
behind the Anglo-Saxon in athletic cul- 
ture, and their champions can win few 
prizes when pitted against the best men of 
America and Great Britain. 

These coming games make it pertinent 
to review past international contests in 


which American amateur athletes have 
taken part. 

In 1844, long before the amateur dis- 
tinction ‘had been dreamed of here, Geo 
Seward, of New Haven, Conn., went to 
England, beat every man who dared run 
against him, at all distances up to a quar- 
ter-mile, offered long starts to any man 
living, beat all existing records at run- 
ning short distances, at skating and at 
jumping on skates, and finally returned 
to America, the acknowledged sprinting 
champion of the world. 

Louis Bennett, a Seneca Indian, better 
known as Deerfoot, went to England in 
1863, ran many races at distances near 
10 miles, beat all of England’s best men, 
and established records for running one 
hour and 12 miles, the latter still stand- 
ing as the fastest in the world. He ran 
in moccasins, with an awkward stride and 
a rolling gait, and outraged all civilized 
ideas of training, but was the best man of 
his day. 

In the spring of 1878 Mr. Charles C 
MclIvor, of Montreal, Canada, then ama- 
teur champion sprinter of America, went 
to England and entered in several pro- 
fessional races, but proved to be many 
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feet slower in 100 yards 
than the fastest English pro- 
fessional. 

The first American ama- 
teur to compete in England 
was probably Mr. Richard 
H. Dudgeon, a New York 
boy, who was educated in 
England, and subsequently 
engaged in a business which 
had offices in both New 
York and London. He was 
a regular paying member of 
the New York Athletic Club 
and the London A. C., and 
competed in both countries 
in the colors of either club. 
He was a genuine amateur 
and an enthusiastic contest- 
ant, ever ready to run 
against anybody, on short 
notice, for any prize from 
a diamond medal to a bunch 
of toothpicks. His death 
left a gap in the ranks of old-fashioned 
amateurs, wholoved sport for sport’s sake. 

Mr. S. A. Miles, Clifton Albion Har- 
riers, Bristol, England, came to America 
in 1880, and competed unsuccessfully in 
the championship meeting. “He subse- 
quently settled in this country, joined 
the Manhattan A. C., and competed in 
their name. 

The first regularly organized invasion 
of Great Britain by American amateur 
athletes was in the summer of 1881, when 
L. E. Myers, Manhattan A. C., and E. E. 
Merrill, Union A. C., Boston, Mass., 
went to England and competed in several 
meetings, including the championships. 
The credentials of these emissaries were 
above question. Merrill was our amateur 
champion and record-holder at walking, 
while Myers held many running records, 
and was our champion at all distances 
from 100 yards to 1,000 yards. Merrill 
won several races and established new 
English records at walking one mile and 
two miles, but fell, exhausted, at four 
miles, inthe seven miles’ championship 
race. Myers was beaten once—the 100 
yards championship—but won the quar- 
ter-mile championship and established a 
new world’s record at a quarter-mile, and 
several fresh English records at various 
distances. 


Myers’s appearance and methods were 
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so utterly at variance from English tra- 
ditions that he attracted special atten- 
tion, and the critics caviled at his spare 
form, swarthy complexion, and even the 
old handkerchief which he habitually 
wore in place of a cap. English opinion 
was well illustrated by a sprig of nobility 
who penetrated the dressing-room, after 
one of Myers’s victories, and came out 
saying, “ ’Pon my soul, the fellow is noth- 
ing but skin and bones and porous plaw- 
sters.” 

W. C. Davies, of Westminster Chester 
Rowing Club, came to America in 1881, 
joined the Williamsburgh A. C., and in 
their colors won the five-mile champion- 
ship in 1881, but was beaten for the same 
honor in 1882. During his sojourn in this 
country he made many new records in 
running distances between 14 and 80 
miles, and a majority of these perform- 
ances are still unbeaten. 

J. T. Tivey, of Sheepshead Midlands 
Football ,Club, came to America in the 
same year, joined the Williamsburgh A. 
C., and in its name twice won the 120 
yards hurdle championship. 

H. T. Macauley, of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, visited America in 1881, joined 
the Manhattan A. C., and in their colors 
competed unsuccessfully in the shot-put- 
ting championship. 

In the autumn of 1882, 
W. G. George, of the 
Moseley Harriers, England’s 
long-distance champion, who 
had been prevented by ill- 
ness from meeting Myers 
in England, came to Amer- 
ica, and contested a triple 
match with Myers. The 
half-mile was won by Myers 
in slow time, the one mile 
by George, establishing a 
new American record, and, 
after a postponement on ac- 
count of Myers’s illness, 
George won the match by 
taking the three-quarters 
mile race in time faster than 
the best American record. 
Everybody knew that Myers 
could win the half and 
George the mile, and the 
match really simmered down 
to one race at three-quarter 
mile—a tolerably fair com- 
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promise distance—a little too short for 
George, and a little too long for Myers. 

In the summer of 1883 W. S. Hart, of 
the Manhattan A. C., betook himself to 
England, and competed at various meet- 
ings, but was beaten or disqualified every- 
where, walking no faster or fairer abroad 
than at home. 

W. H. Meek, West Side A. C., went to 
England in time for the championship 
meeting of 1884, and was followed a few 
weeks later by F. P. Murray, Williams- 
burgh A. C., and L. E. Myers, A. Wald- 
ron and H. Fredericks, Manhattan A. C. 
Fredericks and Waldron did not distin- 
guish themselves, and although Murray 
won several races, his style was severely 
criticised. Meek won the seven-mile 
championship, and several other races, 
established many new records, and was 
unanimously voted the fairest fast walker 
ever seen in England. Myers did as 
might have been expected—beat his op- 
ponents and astonished his critics. He 
won a dozen races, established new Eng- 
lish records at 500 yards, 600 yards, 800 
yards and 1,000 yards, and new world’s 
records at half-mile and 1,200 yards. 


In the summer of 1885 L. P. Smith, A. 
A. Jordan and L. E. Myers, of the Man- 
hattan A. C., visited England and com- 
peted at the championship meeting and 


many club sports.. Jordan and Smith 
were failures, but Myers added still more 
to his pre-eminent reputation. He won 
the quarter-mile and half-mile champion- 
ships, and took first prize in a score of 
minor races, running a half-mile in less 
than two minutes five times and a quar- 
ter-mile in less than fifty seconds seven 
times. 

A team of Irish athletes visited Canada 
and the United States in the fall of 188s. 
R. E. Sproule, Dublin; G. D. Christian, 
Dublin City and Suburban Harriers, and 
D. D. Bulger, Dublin University Athletic 
Club, all sprinters; J. E. Hussey, County 
Kerry Athletic Club, middle-distance run- 
ner and hurdler, and Owen Harte, Wex- 
ford Harbor Boat Club, heavy-weight 
athlete, gained no American laurels. W. 
J. M. Barry, Queen’s College, Cork, won 
the Canadian hammer-throwing cham- 
pionship, and M.]J. Hayes, Limerick Boat- 
ing Club, the three-mile walk. J. Purcell, 
Dublin City and Suburban Harriers, won 
the Canadian championship at running 
long jump, and took second place in the 


American individual all-round champion- 
ship, while E. J. Walshe, Lansdowne 
Football Club, won the Canadian cham- 
pionship hurdle race and running high 
jump, and the same events in the autumn 
meeting of the New York Athletic Club. 
Several of these athletes remained in Can- 
ada or the United States and competed 
frequently during the next five years. 

H.Whyatt, Nottingham Forest Football 
Club, an English champion and record- 
holder, visited America in 1885, and com- 
peted unsuccessfully in the one-mile and 
three-mile walks at the annual champion- 
ship meeting. 

E. C. Carter, of the Bristol Harriers, 
came to America in 1885, and joined the 
Pastime A. C., but afterwards transferred 
his allegiance to the New York A. C. He 
subsequently won many championships, 
and established a long list of new records, 
but never competed in the name of his 
English club. 

J. J. Austin, an English athlete, com- 
peted in the half-mile and one-mile runs 
at the championship meeting of 1886, but 
wore the colors of the Olympic A. C., in- 
stead of his old English club. 

In the summer of 1887 five American 
athletes visited England. One of these 
five, E. C. Carter, New York A. C., was 
an Englishman who established an honor- 
able athletic record before emigrating to 
America; and his subsequent victories, 
on his temporary return to England, can 
hardly be added to America’s score. H. 
S. Young, Manhattan A. C., hurdler and 
sprinter, and F. B. Fogg, Harvard Uni- 
versity, high jumper, did nothing worthy 
of note. E. D. Lange, Manhattan A. C., 
competed unsuccessfully in half a dozen 
walking races, and finally finished first in 
a two-mile contest. 

W. Byrd Page, University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Manhattan A. C., was the 
star of the party. He left home with a 
sprained foot which kept him out of com- 
petition for many days after his arrival 
in England, but, once at work, he main- 
tained his American reputation, winning 
various running high jumps at 6 ft. I in. 
(three times), 6 ft. 2% in. and 6 ft. 3% 
in., the last performance being then the 
world’s best record. In championship 
competitions he was unlucky, tying with 
G. W. Rowdon at 6 ft. for the English 
championship, and with J. W. Kelley, at 
6 ft. 134 in. for the Gaelic championship. 

















The disparity in size between this pair af- 
forded much amusement to the specta- 
tors, Kelley being over 6 ft in height and 
weighing 185 lbs., while Page was a scant 
5 ft. 7 in., and weighed only 140 lbs. 

In the autumn of 1887 three English 
aiateurs visited America. C. G. Wood, 
a fine specimen of English manhood, was 
a champion and record breaker at home, 
but broke down soon after his arrival 
here, and could not show his real ability. 
C. W. V. Clarke, Spartan Harriers, won 
the Canadian three-mile walking cham- 
pionship, but lost two of his four races 
in the United States and was disqualified 
in the other two. T. Ray, Ulverstone 
Cricket and Football Club, was the only 
successful visitor, winning the American 
championship pole vault, at Io ft. 10 in., 
and other competitions at Io ft. 11 in., 11 
ft. 1% in., and 11 ft. 4% in., the last 
being a new American record. His per- 
formances were the first exhibition in 
this country of the English method of 
climbing the pole, which is now debarred 
by our rules. 

T. P. Conneff, one of the greatest dis- 
tance runners that Ireland ever produced, 
removed to America in 1888, joined the 
Manhattan A. C. and subsequently the 
New York A. C., and during the succeed- 
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ing years won many championships, and 
made many new records, some of which 
still stand. 

In the summer of 1888 Great Britain 
was invaded by two armies of American 
athletes. The Manhattan A. C. sent H. 
M. Banks, T. P. Conneff, C. W. V. 
Clarke and F. Westing, while the New 
York A. C. squad included E. C. Carter, 
W. C. Dohm, G. R. Gray, A. A. Jordan, 
W. E. Koos, C. M. Smith and W. C. 
White. Carter and Clarke, Englishmen, 
and Conneff, an Irishman, had achieved 
athletic supremacy at home before emi- 
grating to America and their exploits 
during this trip cannot fairly be credited 
to the land of their adoption. Banks, 
White and Koos did nothing worthy of 
note. Smith was a busy man, and com- 
peted more than twenty times, winning 
twice only—a running high jump, and a 
half-mile run. Dohm won minor races 
at quarter-mile and half-mile, but was 
beaten in the championship meeting at 
both these distances. Jordan won a run- 
ning high jump and three running broad 
jumps, including the championship, but 
was beaten for the hurdle championship. 
Westing won several 100 yards races, in- 
cluding the championship and the inter- 
national race at Dublin. Gray was an 
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easy first in every shot- 
putting competition he 
could find, winning the 
English and _interna- 
tional championships, 
and beating the world’s 
record five times in one 
afternoon. 

The Gaelic Athletic 
Association of Ireland 
sent a team of athletes 
to America in the au- 
tumn of 1888. Among 
the thirty-one mem- 
bers of this party were 
several fine athletes. 
such as J. S. Mitchell 
and J. C. Daly, heavy- 
weights; D. Shan- 
ahan, jumper, and P. 
Davin and J. Mooney, 
all-round athletes, but 
the team were ill-advised 
and stupidly managed; 
took sides in the existing 
revolt against the au- 
thority of the Amateur 
Athletic Union; were 
thereby debarred from competing in 
the better class of games, or against 
the first-class athletes of America; con- 
fined their performances almost entirely 
to gate-money exhibitions. The team 
finally disintegrated, 
some working their pas- 
sage home on cattle- 
ships, or sailing in the 
steerage, while several 
took up permanent resi- 
dence in the United 
States. A suit by a land- 
lord for a $600 hotel bill 
in New York, and an un- 
savory squabble at home 
over $2,500 of unpaid 
liabilities, were the final 
features of this unfor- 
tunate enterprise. 

In 1889 four English 
athletes visited America. 
E. L. Stones, Ulverstone 
Cricket and _ Football 
Club, won the Canadian 
and American pole- 
vaulting championships, 
and returned home. W. 
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T. Young, Spartan Har- 
riers, joined the Manhat- 


tan A. C., but achieved little success. S. 
Thomas, Ranelagh Harriers, competed 
first for his English club, and subsequent- 
ly for the Manhattan A. C. He won the 
American ten-mile championship, and es- 
tablished several new records. A. B. 
George, Spartan Harriers, a brother of 
W. G. George, joined the Manhattan A. 
C., and in their colors won the mile 
championships in 1889 and 1890. 

At the spring games of the London 
Athletic Club, in 1890, W. Halpin, of the 
New Jersey A. C., won the running long 
jump, at 20 ft. 9 in. 

In the autumn of 1890, the Manhattan 
A. C. brought over a team of the Salford 
Harriers, Manchester, who competed at a 
series of meetings held in Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia and 
New York City, the games in each city 
being held on the joint account of the 
Manhattan A. C., the Salford Harriers 
and the local club, if there was any profit, 
but the loss, if any, was borne wholly by 
the local body. The enterprise was too 
evidently a gate-money speculation, and 
if this was not plain enough before, it 
was made indisputable when the visitors 
refused to compete at the championship 
meeting because they could not get a 
share of the receipts. The tour narrowly 
escaped being a sad financial failure. In 
Boston the profits were $60, and in De- 
troit $300, while in Buffalo, Chicago and 
Philadelphia the receipts fell below the 
expenses. The redeeming feature was 
the New York meeting, held in Madi- 
son Square Garden, and netting $3,000, 
which gave the Manhattan A. C. about 
$700 balance on the whole series, and sent 
the Salford Harriers home with $47 profit. 

Of the five visiting athletes, N. D. Mor- 
gan, English 100 yards champion; T. L. 
Nicholas, English quarter-mile champion; 
and G. H. Morris, middle-distance run- 
ner, proved themselves counterfeits, and 
no one could understand why they came 
E. W. Parry, English cross-country 
champion for three years, and four-mile 
and ten-mile champion for one year, won 
every steeplechase—usually two miles— 
during his American tour. W. H. Mor- 
ton, familiarly known as “Sonny,” holder 
of the world’s records at 12 miles, and 
from 15 to 20% miles, won six five-mile 
races in America, his times ranging from 
30 minutes 2614 seconds to 26 minutes 
23 3-5 seconds. 














The Manhattan Athletic Club sent a 
team of athietes to England and France 
in the summer of 1891. Of this party A. 
B. George and W. T. Young were Eng- 
lishmen, and their performances could 
not properly be credited to America. H. 
L. Dadman, middle-distance runner; E. 
D. Lange, walker; C. L. Nicol, walker ; 
J. S. Roddy, middle-distance runner; E. 
L. Sarre, sprinter, and E. Van Schaick, 
pole vaulter, did nothing worth mention- 
ing. M. W. Ford tied for the English 
championship long jump, and won sev- 
eral minor events. C. A. J. Queckberner 
won competitions and established new 
British records with hammer and 56-lb. 
weight. H. L. Hallock won several high 
jump competitions, but could do no bet- 
ter than a tie for second in the champion- 
ship. L. H. Cary won several sprint races, 
and M. Remington a dozen events, includ- 
ing 100 yards in 10 I-5 seconds, 220 yards 
in 22 seconds, 300 yards in 32 seconds, 350 
yards in 37 3-5 seconds and quarter-mile 
in 49 2-5 seconds. At the international 
meeting, held in Paris, France, Victor 
Mapes, of Columbia University, won the 
long jump at 22 ft. 5 in., while the Man- 
hattan A. C. team took every other first 
prize. 

At the English championships of 1891 
W. M. Christie, Manhattan A. C., finished 
fifth in the quarter-mile. 

H. L. Curtis, Highgate Harriers, came 
to America in 1891, joined the Manhattan 
A. C., and competed for them unsuccess- 
fully in the one mile and three miles 
championships, but established a new 
quarter-mile walking record before re- 
turning home. 

A team of athletes from Yale Univer- 
sity crossed the Atlantic in the summer 
of 1894, and competed against Oxford 
University, July 16, on the Queen’s 
Club Grounds, West Kensington, London. 
The programme consisted of nine events, 
and Oxford won by a score of 5% to 3%. 
G. F. Sanford and A. Pond, Yale, were 
third and fourth in the 100 yards run, and 
the same pair finished second and third in 
the quarter-mile. W. Woodhull was 
third, W. E. Morgan did not finish in 
the half-mile, and Morgan was second in 
the mile. D. B. Hatch was second in the 
hurdle race, and E. A. Cady fell at ninth 
hurdle. L. P. Sheldon tied for the high 
jump, and Cady was third. Sheldon won 
the long jump, with Hatch last. W. O. 
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Hickok and A. Brown were first and sec- 
ond with both shot and hammer. 

The training and management of the 
Yale team were severely criticised, but 
it is probable that, with every man at his 
best, the result would not have been dif- 
ferent. 

John Corbin, a graduate of Harvard 
University, winner of the intercollegiate 
half-mile in 1893, and the Yale-Harvard 
half-miles in 1892 and 1893, entered 
as a student at Balliol 
College, Oxford Univer- 
sity, in 1894, and com- 
peted frequently in col- 
legiate and university 
sports, with fair success. 

During the winter of 
1894-1895 arrangements 
were made for a match 
between London A. C. 
and New York A. C., 
to be contested on Man- 
hattan Field, New York 
City, Sept. 21, 1895. 
Each club was allowed 
to strengthen its party 
by the election of new 
members specially for 
this match, thus making 
the affair practically a 
contest between repre- 
sentative teams of Eng- 
lish and American ama- 
teur athletes. The ap- 
pointed day found track 
and field in good condi- 
tion, weather uncom- 


fling, and attendance 
8,592, at prices ranging 
from $1 to $3. 

B. J. Wefers, New 
York A. C., and Lowell, 
Mass., Cricket and A. C., 
won the 100 yards, with 
J. V. Crum, N. Y. A. C., 
and Chicago, Ill., A. C., 
third. Wefers also won 
the 220 yards, with Crum 
second. T. E. Burke, N. Y. A. C., and 
Boston A. A., won the quarter-mile, while 
G. M. Sands, N. Y. A. C., and Union Col- 
lege, did not finish. C. H. Kilpatrick, N. 
Y. A. C., and U. C., took the half-mile, 
with H. S. Lyons third. The mile run 
went to T. P. Conneff, with G. W. Orton, 
N. Y. A. C., and University of Pennsyl- 
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vania, second. Conneff also took the 
three-mile run, while Kilpatrick quit at 
one and a quarter miles. S. Chase, N. Y. 
A. C., and Dartmouth College, won the 
hurdle race, while E. H. Cady quit at fifth 
hurdle. The high jump went to M. F. 
Sweeney, N. Y. A. C., and Xavier A. A., 
while S. A. W. Baltazzi tied for second 
place, and won by default. E. B. Bloss 
won the long jump, with L. P. Sheldon, 
N. Y. A. C., and Yale University, sec- 
ond. G. R. Gray won the shot-putting, 
with W. O. Hickok second, while the 
hammer throwing went to J. S. Mitchell, 
with H. P. Cross, N. Y. A. C., and Y. U., 
second. Chase’s time in the hurdle race, 
15 2-5 seconds, was faster than the 
world’s record, but could not be accept- 
ed because he 
knocked over one 
hurdle. Wefers’s 
220 yards in 21 
3-5 seconds was 
then the world’s 
fastest record, but 
has since been 
beaten by him- 
self, while his 
100 yards in 9 4-5 
seconds, Kilpat- 
rick’s half-mile 
in I minute 53 2-5 
seconds, and 
Sweeney’s 6 ft. 
5% in. at run- 
ning high jump, 
still remain un- 
beaten. 

The result of 
the match was most extraordinary. The 
teams were fairly representative of the 
athletic strength of either country, and 
seemed likely to make a good fight, but 
New York A. C. won every event. And 
still more wonderful is the fact that if 
the performances of all of New York’s 
eleven winners had been disregarded, 
and the score made up as if they had not 
been present, New York would have still 
won the match by a score of 6 to 5. 

Just two weeks after the New York- 
London match, on the same field, teams 
of. Yale and Cambridge Universities 
met in a contest of eleven events, sev- 
eral of the athletes on either side hav- 
ing taken part in the preceding match. 
The record’ of the Yale men was 
as follows: W. M. Richards won the 
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100 yards run, with R. W. Burnett 
second; Richards also took the 300 
yards run, with D. C. Byers last. Rich- 
ards and F. E. Wade were second and 
fourth in the quarter-mile, while P. 
W. Crane was a poor second in the half- 
mile. J. E. Morgan was second in the 
mile, while W. H. Wadhams did not fin- 
ish. In the hurdle race, American style, 
E. H. Cady won, with G. B. Hatch sec- 
ond, while in the English style, Hatch 
won, with Cady third. J. H. Thompson, 
Jr., won the high jump, and L. P. Shel- 
don tied for second place, while Sheldon 
won the broad jump, with R. Mitchell 
third. W. O. Hickok won the shot-put- 
ting, with A. Brown second, and the ham- 
mer-throwing went to Hickok, with Cross 
second. Yale 
won by a score of 
8 to 3, and also 
made 7% seconds 
against 3% for 
Cambridge. 

In April, 1896, 
several Ameri- 
can athletes com- 
peted in the re- 
vived Olympian 
Games at Athens, 
Greece. This del- 
egation included 
no amateur cham- 
pion and only one 
record - holder, 
but proved far 
better than their 
opponents, and 
won almost every 
event for which they entered. T. E. 
Burke, Boston A. A., won the 100 me- 
ters, with F. E. Lane, Princeton Uni- 
versity, and T. P. Curtis, B. A. A., un- 
placed. He also won the 400 meters, 
with H. B. Jamison, P. U., second. E. 
Blake, B. A. .A., ran unsuccessfully in the 
1,500 meters race and the 26-mile road 
race from Marathon to Athens. Curtis 
won the 110 meters hurdle race, while E. 
H. Clarke, B. A. A., took the running 
high jump, with R. Garrett, P. U., and 
J. B. Connolly, Suffolk A. C., tied for sec- 
ond place. Clarke also won the broad 
jump, with Garrett second and Connolly 
third. W. W. Hoyt, Harvard U., won 
the pole vault, Connolly the ea hop, 
step and jump, and Garrett the discus- 
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throwing. Garrett also took the shot- 
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putting at 36 ft. 9 in., while the revolver 
and rifle shooting contests were won by 


two American brothers, sons of Gen. 


Payne, of yachting renown. 

In the winter of 1896-1897, J. -L. 
Bremer, Jr., Harvara University, inter- 
collegiate champion and world’s record- 
holder at 220 yards hurdle racing, entered 
Balliol College, Oxford University, and 
frequently competed in college and uni- 
versity sports. But his favorite game is 
practically unknown in England, and he 
was not successful in other competitions. 

At the English amateur championship 
meeting of 1897, W. S. Hipple, New 
York A. C., ran unplaced in the half- 
mile, while R. Sheldon, of same club, was 
second in the shot-putting and third with 
the hammer. 

A year later, W. G. Grace, Knicker- 
bocker A. C., New York City, was last 
in the running broad jump, and unplaced 
in the running high jump, while G. W. 
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Orton, New York A. C., won the two- 
mile steeplechase championship, finishing 
75 yards in front of his nearest English 
pursuer. His style of taking the various 
obstacles was a revelation to British ath- 
letes. 

A year later Orton appeared to de- 
fend his championship, but was easily 
beaten, being in poor condition. 

After long negotiations, a match 
was arranged—Oxford and Cambridge 
against Yale and Harvard—to be con- 
tested on the Queen’s Club Grounds, 
West Kensington, London, July 22, 1899. 
F. J. Quinlan, Harvard, won the 100 
yards race, with F. A. Blount, Yale, third. 
D. Boardman, Yale, was second in the 
quarter-mile, with T. R. Fisher, Yale, 
third. J. P. Adams, Yale, was third in 
the half-mile, with T. E. Burke, Harvard, 
fourth. C. B. Spitzer and H. P. Smith, 
Yale, were third and fourth in the mile 
run. C. K. Palmer, Yale, was second in 
the three-mile run, while H. W. Foote 
and Hi. B. Clarke did not finish. F. Z. 
Fox, Harvard, won the hurdle race, with 
his college mate, J]. W. Hallowell, fourth. 
A. N. Rice, Harvard, won the running 
high jump, while C. M. Rotch, Harvard, 
was third. C. D. Daly and J. T. Roche, 
Harvard, were second and third in the 
running long jump, while W. A. Boal and 
H. J. Brown, Harvard, were first and 
second with the hammer. The English 
team won by a score of 5 to 4, America’s 
defeat being due to the ill-health and poor 
condition of T. E. Burke, who was 
thought sure to win the half-mile, but 
finished last instead of first. Quinlan’s 
ten seconds for the 100 yards just equals 
the English record, and Fox’s 120 yards 
hurdle race in 15 3-5 seconds is a new 
English record. 

The records of all these international 
competitions show that America is well 
to the front except in long-distance run- 
ning. The United States will be repre- 
sented in Paris by men who have not 
hitherto had an opportunity to test their 
strength in international contests, but 
who, in home competitions, have main- 
tained, if not excelled, the high standard 
hitherto set; and by veterans, among 
whom will be G. W. Orton, and others 
who have already proved their position 
on foreign fields. We may await with 
complacency the outcome at London and 
Paris this summer. 











UP-STREAM CANOE CRAFT. 


By Albert B. Chandler. 


”T “HERE is a deeply-rooted inyth that 
a a paddling canoe is unfitted for 
working up streams. The reason 
of such a mistake rests not so much with 
the craft as with the canoeist’s ignorance 
of the wiles and ways of rivers. Paddling 
up-stream looks difficult, but it is quite 
simple after you know how. You slip 
from one “soft spot” to another, occa- 
sionally finding “dead water,” and again 
into a “back current,’ and are wafted 
idly upward. You laugh at the impotent 
eddyings of the current rushing past, 
and glide along slowly under drooping 
branches. ° 
Then, after a week or two of the free 


life of the woods and water, some even- , 


ing you come upon a village nestled cosily 
away between the river-bank and the 
hills, and you put up at a little summer 
hotel to rest and to lay in provisions. You 
meet, mayhap, some dreamy summer girl, 
with whom for a few days you pass the 
idle hours, with pleasure to yourselves 
and profit to the attending natives, until, 
the river again calling, you return to your 
true loves, the water nymphs. 

Then you live aboard again, and sleep 
aboard, and occasionally eat aboard, if 
you are a true canoeist. Your “duffle” 
consists of but a couple of blankets, gun, 
fishing tackle, some simple culinary out- 
fit, and whatever extra clothing is neces- 
sary to make you presentable; a tent, per- 
haps, and probably also a few simple but 
effective nostrums. 

Some canoeists add to the rest of their 
baggage a companion. It is an accessory 
of doubtful value. The only other man 
to have tagging along is the inner man, 
who will ever fall in with your plans, 
laugh at your blues, sustain your hopes, 
and swear with you in occasional vexa- 
tion. Then, too, he never lags behind. 

The Wisconsin River is particularly 
well adapted for the canoe, and of all the 
days in a cruise of a trifle more than 1,500 
miles I remember with greatest pleasure 
those spent in ascending the stream 
from its confluence with the Mississippi 
to Portage City, some 130 miles above. 

Though the scenery below the Dells is 
for the most part rather monotonous, it 
breathes of a vast stillness; mile after 


mile the river runs between banks of un- 
broken woods, with only once in a half- 
dozen hours’ paddling, a fisherman’s hut. 
A village is three times as rare, while the 
only sound is the occasional hooting of an 
owl, or the distant tinkle of a cowbell. It 
is a noble peace and loneliness through 
which you move, hushed and dreamy, 
free of all cares of the world as you 
work up against a six-mile current, mak- 
ing your twenty-five miles a day. 

Sandbars! Yes, it is full of them. God 
sends them to the canoeist upward-bound. 
Of whatever form a sandbar may be, it is 
invariably gnawed off laterally by the 
current, the result being that instead of 
tapering to a point out in the channel, it 
is made to run almost parallel with it in 
a long, sweepifig curve, as a rule slightly, 
though very slightly, concave. Here the 
water plays and spins about in tiny 
eddies, dallying along, forgetful of the on- 
ward rush of the main current, and so 
making “soft going” for the paddler. He 
must hug close to the bar, even striking 
his blade occasionally, and after having 
climbed one rung of his ladder, scan the 
water for signs of another. 

At midday these tell-tales appear a deli- 
cate orange streak upon the water, fading 
out above the sand to a pale yellow; ear- 
lier and later in the day they are a murky 
ochre, and about sundown frequently 
tinted with pink, and on cloudy after- 
noons they writhe as long, bluish ser- 
pents. But all the capacity to detect and 
interpret the signs must be acquired by 
experience—directions would be mis- 
leading. 

To the veteran, every leaf upon the 
water tells its story. He looks at the pro- 
file of the bluffs, at the contour of the 
banks, the materials of which they are 
composed, and reads in each a meaning. 
Here is the channel, or there, or in the 
center. The floating foam is one of his 
most trustworthy informants, but the 
kingfisher has a word to say, and even 
the sober log, as it floats sedately past, 
head-on or broadside, or in undignified 
pivotings, whispers a hint or two. 

Some canoeists of indisputable ability 
claim to be able to judge of the water by 
observing the inclinations of trees along 
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the shore. This has always appeared to 
me to be finessing of very doubtful value. 
Their argument is that the trees on the 
firmer foundations, those consequently 
overhanging the faster water, will droop 
more than those which, being rooted less 
firmly, must maintain a more erect posi- 
tion to avoid toppling over. While there 
is something in this, so far as my experi- 
ence has gone I have found that on the 
more loamy ground the foundations were 
usually being washed away, that the trees 
therefore gradually inclined more and 
more, but seldom fell into the stream, ex- 
cept at flood time, when they were carried 
away and nothing left to tell the tale. 

Besides all these things, the canoeist 
must look to the wind and the shoals, to 
chutes and to blind forkings, and remem- 
ber that the channel is always more or 
less tortuous, so that he must zig-zag 
from side to side whether he is upward 
or downward bound. 

At night make sure of suitable camp- 
ing and anchorage where there is no dan- 
ger of being run down if afloat, or of be- 
ing left high and dry; above all, be far 
enough from the willows to escape the 
devouring mosquito. 

The first night out will, if the camper 
has just left college or an office, be any- 
thing but a bliss of rest and dreams. 
Morpheus must have known, the first 
night that I wooed him in a canoe, *that 
I was of the wrong persuasion. He 
turned a cold, deaf ear. 

I had made fast to an overhanging 
branch which, with its sisters, formed a 
natural canopy. My canoe rocked gently 
on the lapping wavelets, swaying grace- 
fully to and fro at the end of her tether- 
ing, and making a cradle which might 
have brought sleep to a weather-cock. 
And I was cushioned well enough, and 
buried in a pair of mackinacs. But the 
twenty-eight-inch beam was like a 
strait-jacket. I kicked, and turned, and 
tossed. Worst of all, I had wrapped a 
rubber blanket about me to keep out the 
river damp. The dew collected on this 
and chilled me through. I had to learn 
that the office of the rubber blanket is 
to act as substitute for a canoe apron. So 
I gaped and twisted, despite the aching 
muscles. 

How different when one becomes hard- 
ened. I believe that the best night’s rest 
I ever enjoyed was after a day’s paddling 
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of seventy-six miles down the Meramec, 
when, having anchored in midstream— 
this to avoid the mosquitoes, which are 
troublesome elsewhere—lI fell asleep at 
a little after seven o’clock on a September 
evening, not to open my eyes until nine 
the next morning. 

Take the shortest way up and the long- 
est way down, is a very good working 
rule for a canoeist ; that is to say, hug the 
convex bank while ascending, but while 
running down stream choose the long 
way round the outside of the curves, 
where the water is usually fastest; but, 
like all such generalities, this and the 
other hints I shall give are to be under- 
stood as having only general application. 

For instance, this very working rule 
must be supplemented with a. corollary, 
for if in the face of a sweeping convexity 
there is an indentation, you will find back- 
water there varying in speed directly with 
the outer current, with which it forms a 
giant eddy. To 
avoid shore- 
slack, it is best 
to keep out 
in this 
about 
one- 
quarter 
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Once in a Half-dozen Hours Passing a Fisherman’s Hut. 
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its breadth. So, hug the short bank up- 
ward, but follow its indentations less 
closely. Naturally, the converse of this 
will not hold on descending, when it is 
never advisable to come too close to the 
shore. 

The last person to rely upon for trust- 
worthy information, whether as to local 
currents or distances or routes, is the 
riparian farmer. Avoid him as you would 
Lucifer. I remember, in point, one occa- 
sion when I asked Hodge which might be 
the better side of the river to take in, 
working up toward Port Arthur. The 
stream was a little more than a quarter 
of a mile wide, perfectly straight, and re- 
strained on one side by rocky bluffs, but 
on the other it had a loamy bottom, cov- 
ered with willows. Naturally, in the ab- 
sence of other indicators, any one who 
had acquired a trace of water wisdom 
would have chosen the course along the 
lower bank, knowing, as he would, that 
the bottom loam is an after-deposit pro- 
claiming unmistakably that the brunt of 
the current is not felt on that side. It is 
in concordance with the same principle 
that one will shift his upward course to- 
ward that one of two soft banks which is 
being cut away the less. 

In this particular instance the lower 
bank was perfectly straight, so that there 
was less opportunity for the river to as- 
sault it. So, in taking no account of pos- 
sible exceptions, | might be misled; es- 
pecially as on the side of the river farther 
from the bluffs there was a long train of 
bubbles, dotted with sticks and blotches 
of loose foam, which usually follow the 
deep channel. On the bluff side the water 
was comparatively free of débris. I 
judged from, this that the lower strata of 
hills shelved out as a shallow bottom well 
into the stream, as is frequently the case, 
that the river had plowed a channel just 
beyond this, and that the main current it 
must be which was carrying the rubbish. 
The day was cloudy, merging all the clues 
of coloration into a dirty monochrome. 
So, in doubt, I hailed the native. 

He told me how often he had rowed his 
tub-like skiff up the stretch in question; 
how frequently he toted his daughter, or 
his wife, or somebody else with him ; how 
he preferred to pull up rather than to 
walk; and finally assured me that on the 
bluff side was the only water “fit fer 
hogs ter tackle.” 
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Judging that this classification might 
include myself, I clung to the bluff side. 
If that farmer ever toted up that stretch, 
may he continue to do so all the length of 
his days. I question whether he ever did. 
It was a pull that brought the ache to my 
shoulders. After about a mile of it I 
saw on the other shore a gang of men op- 
erating a tramp sawmill. Some ofthe 
trees they had felled lay with their tops 
in the water, and this was responsible for 
the bubbles, for the twigs, and for the 
foam which had so entirely misled me 
and induced me to rely on Hodge. I hied 
myself over to that shore rapidly, found 
the water comparatively easy, and the 
lumbermen “easier.” They hospitably in- 
vited me to partake of lunch, and on my 
reciprocating by taking from my kit some 
pickles, “snake medicine” and a box of 
cigars, we decided that we were mutually 
agreeable, and quite willing to camp to- 
gether for a couple of days. 

The river plays many pranks with this 
same scum; yet one by one you come to 
know all about her little tricks, and de- 
light all the more in foiling her, and in 
unmasking her petty deceptions. There 
is a fascination about this water craft. 
It lends a zest to up-stream work, making 
it far more attractive than dawdling 
along slothfully with the current, rest- 
less but inactive, while from very ennui 
you“try to keep up to a hard schedule, or 
else smoke! smoke! smoke! 

One ruse that the river never tires of 
practicing is to send a trail of débris danc- 
ing along in the slowest part of the 
stream. The novice is deceived. The only 
apparatus necessary for performing this 
piece of jugglery is a wooded island. As 
the river flows past, caressing its sides, 
she decks herself with twigs and dead 
leaves purloined from the drooping 
branches, under whose combing she adds 
to her regalia strings of foamy beads. 
Then, fleeing the island, she gathers up 
the mementoes from either side, bangles 
from the isle above. Perhaps she be- 
comes preoccupied in her primping, per- 
haps the force of the current is broken. 
or wasted in friction; at all events, a 
course marked out by such a long trail of 
flotsam is enervated and emasculated, and 
the upward-bound canoeist must follow 
closely the littered path, which is usually 
his béte noire. It is like following pace in 
cycling. 
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Besides the sandbars and islands in 
the Wisconsin River there is another 
feature, which first startles with appre- 
hension, but later becomes the joy of the 
canoeist. I refer to the artificial dams 
of timber and stones, met with most fre- 
quently above Prairie du Sac. Some ex- 
tend from shore to shore, leaving in mid- 
channel only a narrow opening through 
which the current sweeps, but most of 
them project like great incisors from only 
one bank. Few rise above the surface 
but almost all come so near that it is im- 
possible to pass over without scraping 
your keel. 

In my first encounter with one of these 
the dam come off victor, breaking my 
blade. Fortunately, I had with me an ex- 
tra paddle, so that I was able to go on my 
way rejoicing—and keeping an eye out 
for riffles. 

These riffles almost invariably mark 
the presence of such an obstruction. You 
see the face of the water warped in a 





long streak, and a hollow dip at one end’ 


where the water rushes as through a 
sluice. The best plan is to get under the 
lee of the dam where there is slack water, 
then paddle up to within twelve vards of 
the sluice and spurt over. If the dam is 
deep you will find a slack spot in the very 





middle of the opening, about a yard be- 
low a point in line with the dam. There 
is one other such spot about three yards 
above. 

Your task is to raise some six inches 
yourself, your canoe and your duffle, in 
a space of a few yards, and to do it in an 
equal number of seconds—if you are 
lucky. On your arms it is like “muscling” 
a heavy weight. Yet it lends excitement, 
and if you are careful to develop consid- 
erable momentum before the rub, you 
can, usually get through on the first trial. 
Much, of course, depends on the stage of 
the water. When it is over, and you shoot 
aside into the dead water, or the eddy 
above, you may drop your paddle across 
your knees, lie back, and stretch out 
your weary arms, while you listen to the 
restful gurgle of the water below, and 
dream that you are being wafted gently 
upward by an undine or mermaid. 

In up-stream work a _ single-blade 
paddle is, except on occasion, to be 
avoided. For if you are moving at the 
rate of two and a half miles an hour, and 
the stream is slipping backward at, say 
six or seven, vou must drive your paddle 
at about ten. This jerks you entirely too 
much for comfort. Besides, having no 
companions, you lose much of the efficacy 
of the fine lines of your craft by con- 
tinually heeling her over; and, further- 
more, for all-day, all-week, and all-vaca- 
tion work, a single blade is entirely too 
taxing on the wrist and forearm. 

Yet I always take one along for emer- 
gencies, and in still water I love to use it; 
in fact, it is then not infrequently prefer- 
able to the double blade. 

For “bucking” the current, a double 
blade is the only satisfactory weapon. 
And it should be a long one—ten or 
eleven feet—because every inch added 
will decrease proportionally your body- 
swing. 

This body-swing, by the way, should 
be economized as much as possible to 
avoid waste of energy in lost motion. Get 
vour back firmly against the thwart, or, 
if you use a Rob Roy, against the comb- 
ing; brace your knees—your shins being 
crossed like a letter X—against a brace 
from the gunwales, or the combing in a 
Rob Roy, and then swing all together— 
body, boat and paddle. If you do that. 
and shove the blade clear through with a 
steady but forceful sweep, you can worry 
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up a long chute that will give pause to al- 
most any oarsman. 

What -has been said of short paddles 
will apply equally well to short canoes. 
They are hard to steer, and drag. Get a 
sixteen or seventeen footer—my next is 
to be seventeen feet six inches, in spite 
of the fact that it will rarely be used tan- 
dem. 

It should weigh between fifty and fifty- 
five pounds, greater weight being super- 
fluous. I believe there is but one Ameri- 
can—I know nothing of the foreign 
makers—who can build a sixteen-footer 
weighing less than fifty pounds to out- 
last five hard seasons. 

While on the subject of specifications, 
it may be well to add that for promiscu- 
ous use, a cruising paddler must be built 
very low to avoid windage. If your first 
canoe is twelve inches amidships, you 
will be certain to order the second built 
nearer nine, and you will never be both- 
ered a second time with that pretty frivol- 
ity—a tumble-home. 

In the early reaches of my seventh 
night out from Prairie du Chien I sighted 
a campfire glimmering on the right bank 
of the river. I made my way thither, and 
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was hospitably received by a lone fisher- 
man. 

“How far t’ Portage is it? Seven mile, 
me boy.” And I knew that my up-stream 
work was ended for the present, and that 
the next day I should be dreaming down 
the sluggish Fox. 

You can always rely on a fisherman. 
He is a careless, open-hearted fellow, 
ready to extend to you the best that he 
has. I spent the night with this one, as 
| have with many another. 

In fact, the most enjoyable episodes in 
all my ramblings have been those with 
the Waltonians. Whether upward or 
downward bound, you must seek them 
out. The brightest spot in all my recol- 
lections of the campfire is that occupied 
by a four-days’ sojourn with a fishing 
crew near Nashville, listening to their 
yarns and their confidences. 

And the fishermen will ever remember 
you, when on your return trips you hail 
them, as do nearly all your old acquaint- 
ances ; and you love to renew the former 
friendships, except, yes, except those 
with those dreamy summer girls, poor 
dears, of whom when homeward-bound 
you had better get out a new edition. 


THE GROWTH OF GRINDELWALD. 


EARLY ASCENTS OF THE JUNGFRAU—-OLD LEGENDS OF THE GLACIER PASSES. 
By Francis Gribble. 


delwald nowadays. You go there 

luxuriously in a train; you stay 
at one of the best hotels in Europe; you 
come across people whom you know. In 
the summer you can attend a conference 
of ministers of religion; in the winter you 
can skate on a rink. At any season you 
may meet Mr. Coolidge, of the English 
Alpine Club—nephew of Miss Brevoort, 
the famous American woman mountaineer 
—who has left Oxford to live there. But 
this is a very modern state of things. One 
has not to go back a hundred years to find 
Grindelwald an obscure show-place to 
which travelers came only in ones and 
twos; one has not to go much farther 
back to find its few rare visitors regard 
ing themselves as explorers, who had 
done something worth talking about for 
the remainder of their lives. Let us trace 
the growth of Grindelwald. 


| ‘HERE is no mystery about Grin- 


In a sense the history of the valley 
goes well back into the middle ages. The 
subject can be “worked up,” as Mr. Coo- 
lidge has judiciously observed, from that 
learned publication, Fontes Rerum Ber- 
nensium. But the information to be ex- 
tracted therefrom does not amount to 
much. Certain feudal lords gave the val- 
ley its first inhabitants by settling their 
serfs there, and then sold their rights 
over their serfs to a monastic house at 
Interlaken. The monastery was sup- 
pressed at the Reformation, and its juris- 
diction taken over by the Canton of Bern. 
But these political changes probably 
meant very little to the individual villag- 
ers. Under all the rulers alike each one 
had his little bit of property—a chalet, 
and perhaps a field or two—and a right 
of grazing beasts and cutting wood upon 
the common lands. The villagers had no 
history of the sort that gets into the his- 
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tory books, and no visitors, except pre- 
sumably priests and tax collectors, until 
the days when learned men—mainly pro- 
fessors from the Universities of Zurich 
and Bern—began to take an interest in 
the glaciers. 

The first writers to “take up” the gla- 
ciers were the poets. Silius Italicus is 
the great example. He treated the sub- 
ject very vaguely, however, as one would 
expect a poet to, and he does not mention 
Grindelwald. Another poet who ap- 
proaches the subject without going into 
it very carefully is Pastor Rebmann, of 
Guttannen, on the Grimsel road. If he 
does not mention Grindelwald, he at least 
mentions some of the mountains of which 
Grindelwald is the center. His poem, 
published in 1605, is a dialogue between 
two mountains—the Niesen and the 
Stockhorn—and one of these eminences 
tells the other of a certain “lost pass” in 
the neighborhood of the Scheideck, the 
Jungfrau and the Vischerhorn. 

On the whole, however, the poets do 
not count, and the real history of Grindel- 
wald, and of the Oberland generally, can 
be got only from the professors. 

Which was the first professor to visit, 
or to turn his attention to Grindelwald, it 
is difficult to say; but one may say, with 
rough accuracy, that the professors of the 
sixteenth century knew nothing about the 
place, and that the professors of the sev- 
enteenth century nearly all visited it. In 
1574 Prof. Josias Simler, of Ziirich, 
wrote a big book about the Alps—De 
Alpibus Commentarius—with special ref- 
erence to the glaciers and the snow 
passes, and mentions neither Grindel- 
wald, nor any place nearer to Grindel- 
wald than the Grimsel on the one 
side, and the Gemmi on the other. On 
the other hand, from about 1642 onwards 
we find an unbroken succession of profes- 
sors going to Grindelwald, and reporting 
their experiences: Matthew Merian, in 
whose Topographia Helvetiae we find the 
earliest-known view of Grindelwald, re- 
produced, in 1642; an anonymous cor- 
respondent of the Royal Society in 1664; 
J. J. Wagner, the compiler of the first real 
Swiss guide-book in 1680; Prof. Hottin- 
ger in 1703; Prof. Scheuchzer, a Fellow 
of the English Royal Society, and a friend 
of Sir Isaac Newton, in 1705; and Will- 
iam Burnet, the Bishop’s son, in 1706, 
etc. 


As to the nature and origin of glaciers, 
some of these learned men held truly re- 
markable opinions. Some of them de- 
clared that glacier ice was the same thing 
as crystal; others that it was the same 
thing as ordinary ice “with the water 
squeezed out ot it;’’ and one philosopher 
went so far as to give out that if the gla- 
cier ice were powdered and mixed with 
wine, a valuable astringent medicine re- 
sulted. They also observed that glaciers 
moved, and made rough guesses at the 
causes of their movements; but as they 
guessed wrong, and did not test their 
guesses by experiments, there is no need 
for us to follow that branch of the subject 
any further. 

After the professors who were curious 
about glaciers came the professors who 
were interested in topography. The most 
notable of them are Prof. J. G. Altmann 
and Prof. Gottlieb Sigmund Gruner, both 
of the University of Bern. Gruner is the 
greater man of the two—or, at any rate, 
he wrote the more important book, Die 
Eisgebirge des Schweizerlandes, pub- 
lished in 1760. He really seems to have 
set himself the task of getting to know all 
that was to be known about the glacier re- 

ions of the Bernese Oberland. He drew 
reely upon the writings of his predeces- 
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sors ; he solicited information from every 
traveler of his acquaintance, including 
the poet, Haller ; he traveled himself, and 
gleaned traditions of old glacier journeys 
among the peasant folk. 

There are not very many of these, but 
some are rather interesting. We have 
a story of a shepherd who was guided 
over the Lotsch-Sattel by a ghost; we 
have a story of miners employed at Lau- 
terbrunnen who made a passage of the 
Wetter-Lucke in order to go to mass; we 
have a story of a shepherd who crossed 
the Strahleck—‘“he traversed the most 
frightful valleys of ice, and was in peril 
of his life at almost every step.” And 
there is this thrilling story: 

“During the Civil War in 1712 three in- 
habitants of Grindelwald were taken to 
the Valais as hostages ; their only way of 
escape was over the glaciers, and their 
necessity taught them to scorn the dan- 
gers of this unheard-of journey. On the 
Valais side they got to the top of the 
mountain without much difficulty; but 
on the Grindelwald side they encountered 
nothing but mountains of ice. Every step 
they took they had to cut in the ice, and 
they were obliged to labor day and night 
that they might not die of cold. After 
infinite difficulty and danger they arrived, 
half dead, at Grindelwald and were pre- 
sented to the magistrates by their com- 
patriots as men risen from the dead.” 

So much for legend. Gruner himself 
does not seem to have been very sanguine 
that loose talk about glacier passes would 
ever be succeeded by accurate topog- 
raphy. He speaks of “a chain of valleys 
of ice which is at present unknown and 
probably will ever be so.” But the age 
of the climbers was about to begin, and, 
when it began, to clear up many Alpine 
mysteries. 

Climbing began, it is true, rather later 
in the Bernese Oberland than in some 
other neighborhoods—later, at all events, 
than at Chamonix or in the Tyrol; but it 
ultimately started with rather a flourish 
of trumpets. At the time when things 
were quieting down after the wars en- 
gendered by the French Revolution, cer- 
tain Swiss mountaineers seized the oppor- 
tunity of launching an Alpine journal ; it 
was called Alpina; it was edited by Count 
Ulysses von Salis, and printed at Winter- 
thur. It opened with a challenge to climb- 
ers, reminding them that Mont Blanc 
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and the Gross Glockner and the Ortler- 
Spitze had been ascended, and wanted to 
know why the same compliment had not 
been paid to the peaks that tower above 
Grindelwald. Before very long the re- 
proach had been removed. 

Von Salis himself was a mountaineer 
of sorts, though he made no big ascents, 
and he continued Prof. Gruner’s work of 
collecting local legends of early moun- 
taineering. He has a story of some “de- 
termined hunters” who reached the top 
of the Silberhorn, found another hunter’s 
knife there, and brought it down as a tro- 
phy of their prowess. He has a still more 
thrilling story of an alleged ascent of the 
Eiger by an Englishman, who “had per- 
ished in attempting to reach the highest 
point, had actually gained it, and had 
lighted upon the summit, either as a sign 
of his triumph or as a signal of distress, a 
beacon fire, and had never been seen again 
by human eyes.” 

The story is obviously untrue. A soli- 
tary climber could not carry wood for a 
bonfire to the top of the Eiger, and he cer- 
tainly would not find any fuel there 
awaiting his arrival. Let us pass on, 
therefore, to the first authentic climb of 
note, done by the brothers Meyer. 

No less than three generations of the 
house of Meyer had a notable connection 
with the Oberland Mountains. Johann 
Rudolph Meyer the First drew maps of 
them, though the practical researches on 
which his cartography depended were 
mostly done for him by a German—Herr 
Weiss, of Strassburg, who made the first 
passage of the Oberaarjoch in 1795, lost 
his way on the glacier, and had to spend 
a night in a crevasse. Then came the 
first Meyer’s sons, Johann Rudolph and 
Hieronymus. By profession they were 
the managers of a silk ribbon factory at 
Aarau; but they desired, as they put it, 
to “learn the relations between the various 
vast basins of eternal snow,” and to “as- 
certain whether the peaks which rise out 
of them could be reached.” They found 
that the peaks—or some of them, at all 
events—could be reachec. In August, 
1811, after wriggling astride along a 
narrow aréte of ice, with the Lauter- 
brunnen Valley on one side of them and 
the snow-field at the back of the Monch 
on the other, they got to the top of the 
Jungfrau. When they got home, their 
friends refused to believe their story. So 
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they took Johann Rudolph’s son Gottlieb 
with them and climbed the mountain 
again in 1812; and then they went on, 
and in the same year made the first ascent 
of the Finsteraar Horn. 

It is not, however, the professors, or 
even the mountaineers, who have made 
Grindelwald what it is. That distinction 
belongs to the tourists. Let us glance at 
a few of them. 

Nothing is more certain than that the 
early Swiss tourists, when they were not 
men of science, did not think it worth 
their while to go to Grindelwald. Lud- 
low, who was at Bern about 1660, does 
not mention the place, having other 
things than the glacier to occupy his 
mind. Good Bishop Burnet, who was 
there in 1685, is similarly silent ; even the 
view of the glaciers from the terrace 
seems to have escaped his observation. 
Addison, indeed, remarked the view as 
“The noblest summer prospect in the 
world,” but showed no desire to inspect 
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it closely, and went away under. the ludi- 
crous impression that the range of moun- 
tains he had admired belonged to “The 
Country of the Grisons.” Gibbon tells 
us that the fashion of “reviewing the 
glaciers” had not begun at the time of his 
first Swiss tour, and by the time the fash- 
ion had begun the historian of the “De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire” was 
too corpulent to follow it with advantage. 

Exact dates cannot, of course, be 
given; but we shall not be far wrong if 
we say that this habit of “reviewing the 
glaciers” entered upon its vogue at about 
the time of the American Declaration of 
Independence. It was a very small vogue 
to begin with; the tourists were but few 
in number ; the accommodation was quite 
bad. One hears complaints that the Grin- 
delwald innkeeper charged exceeding 
high prices for poor fare, and one finds 
the tourists advising each other to lodge 
with the pastor, “who is the most civilized 
man in the place, and acquainted with all 
the best guides.” But the fashion was 
set; tourists turned up in gradually in- 
creasing numbers; colored views of the 
glaciers spread the fame of the place; 
guide-books began to deal with it. 

The first of all the Grindelwald guide- 
books was /nstructions pour les Voyag- 
eurs qui vont voir les Glaciers et les Alpes 


‘du Canton de Berne, by Pastor Wytten- 


bach, published in 1777. It is very rare, 
and copies of it are hardly to be found; 
there is none in the British Museum 
library. Much more common, though 
hardly less interesting, is Ebel’s Guide. 
Before Murray and Baedeker it was the 
Swiss hand-book ; and it passed through 
several editions in German, French and 
English, in 1793, 1804, 1809, 1810, 1818, 
and later years. From the 1818 edition 
we gather that “an immense number of 
travelers came every year” because they 
“find nowhere else an opportunity of 
viewing the wonders which the glaciers 
exhibit more conveniently and with less 
danger.” But we also gather that, in spite 
of the immense number of travelers, 
“there is only one inn at Grindelwald ;” 
however,when it happens to be full, trav - 
elers are treated with hospitality at the 
parsonage house.” The 1823 edition tells 
us of two inns; and there were still only 
two when Agassiz went there in 1829. 
Most of the tourists who slept in those 
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inns must, of course, have been people of 
no importance; but there are names 
among them that one knows. “The illus- 
trious de Saussure” went there, for 
example, attended by the faithful Bour- 
rit, self-styled “Historian of the Alps.” 
It is upon Bourrit’s word that the early 
Grindelwald innkeeper’s evil reputation 
rests; he also complains that the guides 
are very unenterprising compared with 
the guides of Chamonix. Frederika 


Brun, the Danish artist, went there, ac- 
companied by the Swiss philosopher 
Bonstetten, whom she was very much in 
love with, though she had a husband liv- 
So did Escher, the 


ing at Copenhagen. 
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One cannot quote from all of them. 
Perhaps it is most worth while to quote 
from Guibert, who had a poor opinion of 
the glaciers. 

“T have seen,” he notes in his journal, 
“all the glaciers I ever want to see. I will 
not tell you, as most travelers do, that I 
ascended the glaciers with difficulty and 
danger, that I repented a hundred times 
of my rashness, that I had crevasses 1,500 
feet deep in front of me, and that I heard 
subterranean noises like the rumbling of 
a volcano. That is what you read in al- 
most all the books of travel, but you will 
not read it in mine. All that I saw was 
the glacier quietly melting and the water 
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famous engineer, who built the Linth 
Canal. So did Prof. Martyn, the Cam- 
bridge botanist, who wrote the first ac- 
count of de Saussure’s climbs, in English. 
So did the Venerable Archdeacon Coxe, 
whose “Travels in Switzerland,” five 
times reprinted between 1789 and 1808, 
was long reckoned the standard English 
work upon the subject. So did Raymond 
de Carbonniére, the pioneer of the Py- 
renees, who translated the Archdeacon’s 
book into French. So did Ebel, the 
guide-book man. So did General Gui- 
bert, famous not for his feats of arms but 
for the fact that Madame de Staél was 
once in love with him. So, at a later day, 
did Lord Byron. 





trickling away drop by drop. And I saw 
it quite at my ease, sitting on a block of 
ice, as safe as if I had been in bed. As for 
the aiguilles, the pyramids, the prisms, 
the crevasses, the dazzling variety of the 
tints, you can see all these phenomena on 
a small scale in the first big snow drift 
that you come upon in a heavy winter.” 
It is sad Philistinism; but Guibert is 
the only complete Philistine among the 
tourists of his period. Byron’s impres- 
sions are widely different, though he did 
throw snowballs in the shadow of the 
Jungfrau. 
“Arrived at Grindelwald; dined, 
mounted again, and rode to the higher 
glacier—like a frozen hurricane. Star- 

















light, beautiful, but a devil of a path! 
Never mind, got safe in; a little light- 
ning, but the whole of the day as. fine in 
point of weather as the day on which 
Paradise was made. Passed whole woods 
of withered pines, all withered; trunks 
stripped and barkless, branches lifeless ; 
done by a single winter—their appear- 
ance reminded me of me and my family.” 

And so forth—most of the metaphors 
of the diary turning up in the drama of 
“Manfred.” 

But here we must leave the subject of 
the growth of Grindelwald. After By- 
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"7 “HE observant angler who has been 
| present at any of the considerable 
fly-casting tournaments of the past 
fifteen years, and noticed the admirable 
performances of many of the competitors, 
cannot but have been struck by their 
value as a means of education to the fly- 
fisherman. Why the interest in such ex- 
hibitions seems to have fallen off of late is 
not easily apparent, and is to be deplored. 
The expert casting of the fly, which is 
one of the chief accomplishments of the 
angler, should be most assiduously culti- 
vated, and emulation in this, as in all 
manly sport, is greatly to be desired. 
The prime value of such competitions lies 
in the reproduction of conditions which 
confront the angler on lake and stream. 
Every fly-fisher knows the various diffi- 
culties which beset him, and make his 
success a triumph when overcome by the 
deft handling of the rod and line. 

If the distance between an angler and 
the spot he wishes to reach be great, and 
the way behind hine be clear, he uses the 
overhand cast ; and, assuming he is an ex- 
pert, his line falls straight and with pre- 
cision exactly where he wishes to lay it. 
When the banks are overhung with brush 
and low-spreading branches, the artful 
underhand cast may be made with effect. 

If trees or rocks be immediately be- 
hind, preventing the line extending in the 
rear, the switch cast is resorted to, and 
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ron, the notable names come too thick and 
fast to be enumerated: Desor, Agassiz, 
Hugi, J. D. Forbes, G. Studer, Berlepsch, 
John Ball, Wills, Tyndall, Tuckett, Leslie 
Stephen—these are but a few notable 
names picked out at random. Their 
period was the period when the place 
was growing, and the passes were being 
explored, and the new hotels were sup- 
planting the old ones. They preceded the 
period of the conference and the lectures, 
when Grindelwald was to become—what 
it is to-day—the Brighton of the Bernese 
Oberland. 


*~ 
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this complicated but beautiful evolution 
carries out the line in a series of rolling 
loops to the desired spot, without requir- 
ing more than a few feet of space behind 
the caster. 

Only those who have mastered the 
switch can fully appreciate its efficiency 
on a salmon pool surrounded by high and 
rocky walls. I have seen a seventy feet 
cast of the switch kind made when a 
rock wall of a hundred feet was rising 
within six feet of the angler, and right at 
his back. 

Under the seal and authority of Major 
Traherne—probably the premier salmon 
fisherman of the century—the making of 
the switch cast may be thus described: 
In making the switch the line is not lifted 
out of the water in the first instance, as it 
is when casting in the ordinary fashion, 
in which the result would probably be 
that the fly would either get hung up in 
the trees or smashed on the rocks. What 
the angler therefore has to do is to lift 
the line to the surface of the water by 
raising the point of the rod, and then 
drag it through the water in the direction 
he is standing, carrying the point of the 
rod behind him as far as such obstruc- 
tions allow. Then by a sudden down-cast 
of the rod, the line, as yet having been 
allowed to rest on the water in front of 
him, is propelled by just so much force 
as the length of cast requires. During 
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Underhand Cast. Dotted lines show movement of fly through the air. 


this process the fly has not been lifted out 
of the water till the very last inch of the 
line has preceded it. Whilst the line is 
propelled it will thus be made to assume 
a shape somewhat similar to that of a 
wheel, which diminishes in size as it rolls 
on its track, beating the surface of the 
water. The coil, or “loop,” as it is com- 
monly called, naturally vanishes at the 
point the fly reached when the cast is 
completed. 

The Spey cast is rather different, but 
in many ways equally 
effectual and useful 
in like conditions. 
To make a long 
Spey cast, the fly- 
fisher requires a rapid 
stream to work in, 
which will, before 
making every fresh 
cast, carry his fly 
down-stream to the 
full extent of his line, 
taut and straight, the 
point of the rod be- 
ing held as low as possible for that pur- 
pose. Then by suddenly raising the rod 
very high the line is lifted out of the 
water to the extreme end; and without a 
moment’s pause the rod is carried up- 
stream to the left or right (as the case 
may be) by a rapid motion, but not so 
rapid as to send the fly too far up-stream 
past the angler, the object being to let the 
fly strike the water just above where the 
angler is standing, at which moment the 
whole of the line is on the reverse or up- 





per side of him. Then with a sweep the 
line is propelled over—not along the sur- 
face of the water—after the manner of 
the ordinary overhand casting. 

The wind cast is a modified switch 
cast, but more simple in its movement. 
The angler draws his line nearly to his 
feet, and gives a vigorous downward 
thrash, which throws the line in a long 
roll against the wind. 

The flip cast is made by taking the 
fly between the thumb and finger (beware 
of the hook point!) ; then bending the rod 
as a bow, holding a few coils of the line 
in the fingers of the right hand, which 
grasps the rod, and letting go of the fly 
suddenly in the direction required. This 
cast is especially serviceable when some 
obscure point is to be reached underneath 
overhanging branches. 

Of course, the neater and more precise 
each manipulation of the rod is, the 
more surely is the fly-fisherman rewarded. 
Good workmanship in angling dignifies 
fishing into am art, and the satisfaction of 
the good workman is always in propor- 
tion to his skill. Fly-casting is the hard- 
est of the lessons the tyro has to learn, 
and it is surprising how few there are 
even among devoted fly-fishermen who 
are really good fly-casters. 

Although the basal overhand cast of 
the fly has been described most fully by 
such deans of the craft as Stewart, Fran- 
cis, Pennell, Halford in England, and 
Green, Hallock, Wells, and many others 
in this country, I am tempted to add one 
more simple description of my own prac- 
tice; and I do it with the more assurance 
because I find that even experts need re- 
minding at times of the really right way 
to make this cast. It may be briefly thus 
described: Advancing to the side of the 
stream, with the right or left foot for- 
ward, the angler stands facing down- 
stream, and drops the fly in the running 
water. Holding the rod firmly grasped 
in the right hand, with the thumb upper- 
most, he draws a few feet of line from the 
reel with his left hand. A smart jerk of 
the rod lets out the loose line, and this is 
repeated with line drawn from the reel 
till some thirty or more feet is trailing 
in the water. 

He then raises the point of the rod 
until the angle it assumes is about 70 
degrees; then with a swift and increas- 
ing movement of the rod, he urges the line 
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back over his head or left or right 
shoulder, according to the wind, till the 
length of line is fully extended behind 
him. This must be done without jerking 
the rod, but forcefully and with accumu- 
lating speed, tii] the psychological moment 
of the extreme limit of the line behind is 
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reached, which will be felt on experiment 
after a few trials. At this point when the 
line is straight out behind and poised and 
about to descend to the earth—exactly 
then—the forward impulse is made, and 
the rod brought forward with a strong 
and accelerating movement to an angle 
of the rod and 

water of about 

40 degrees. The 

| result should be 

a clean cast, with 

| the fly falling 

one impercepti- 

| ble moment be- 

| fore the snell 

leader and line. 
If, however, the 
psychological 
moment be an- 
ticipated ever so 
little, the caster 
will hear a 
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sharp, snapping sound, and will find 
he has whipped or “popped” off his 
fly. If it be missed and the forward 
movement delayed, the cast will be un- 
graceful and probably fall in a tangle. 
The arm should not be waved ; the motion 
is from the wrist only. 

Casting on a well-mown lawn is ex- 
cellent practice, and in such case the barb 
of the hook should be broken off, if one 
would avoid hooking a promiscuous ear 
or other prominent feature of an admir- 
ing friend. Impromptu tournaments of 
this kind are very frequent in England, 
and in the more settled form of compe- 
titions between experts they have, with 
considerable success, been introduced into 
the programmes of the recent Sports- 


at 


men’s Exhibitions held in 
America. The _ lessons 
which even an onlooker 
may learn, as to correct 
form, are-of themselves 
important, and the writer 
can bear witness to the 
keen interest always ex- 
cited in the contestants 
and onlookers. 

In fishing most of the 
average trout streams of 
this country it is usual to 
cast down-stream. On the slow-flow- 
ing chalk-streams of Britain, the down- 
stream anglers would have little sport, 
and I have found it an _ invariable 
rule that when one can fish up, and 
not down, the former is far more 
productive. With the floating flies no 
movement should be imparted to the 
lure, but with the ordinary standard 
flies a slight tremor should emanate from 
the rod tip, so as to simulate the strug- 
gles of a live insect. One hint more: If 
the fly becomes entangled in the weeds or 
water-grass, or other submerged obstruc- 
tion, don’t pull up against it, but go be- 
low, and pull down-stream. It will in- 
variably yield to that treatment. 


Switch 
Cast 
Complete. 
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1} 7 | ‘HE Lawrence Real- 
ization, which has 
become the piéce de 

résistance of the Coney Isl- 
and Jockey Club’s Fourth 
of July programme, has 
taken a most prominent 
rank among the classic races 
of the American turf, de- 
spite the fact that it is one 
of our comparatively young- 
est events. 

The history of our three- 
year-old fixtures is a most 
entertaining study to the 
true lover of the thorough- 
bred, albeit a faithful re- 
view of their careers—were 
such a source of procedure 
permissible at this time— 
would inevitably lead to 
the conclusion that the American turf in 
the last decade has in no other department 
strayed so markedly from the true path 
as in its unmistakable and undisguised 
tendency to tamper with these old land- 
marks by curtailing their distances, a- 
mending their weight conditions, or en- 
tirely abandoning them. 

Of the score or more of three-year-old 
classics which were established in the 
“sixties” and “seventies,” it is exceptional 
to find one that is to-day decided over its 
original distance or under its original 
weight conditions, if, indeed, it is decided 
at all. That this is an unfortunate fea- 
ture for the welfare of the turf needs little 
or no demonstration here, for it certainly 
is obvious that the great classic races are 
its very bone and sinew. 

Take away from England her Two 
Thousand Guineas, One Thousand Guin- 
eas, Derby Oaks and St. Leger, and 
the English three-year-olds would in a 
great measure lose their pre-eminent and 
significant position among the world’s 
equines. . They would be deprived of the 
opportunity to demonstrate just which in- 
dividualities and just which lines and 
combinations of blood are superior under 
the conditions which prevail in their re- 
spective years. 

As has already been noted, the Ameri- 
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can three-year-old classics have of later 
years been tampered with, until they have 
in a great measure lost their identity and 
earlier significance. At the same time, 
the American turf has always been some- 
what unfortunate in that it has never pos- 
sessed any such distinctly classic races as 
England has for over a century claimed 
in her Derby, Oaks and St. Leger. 

In our earlier days there were a num- 
ber of meritorious three-year-old events. 
In latter years, too, the West had its 
Kentucky Derby, Kentucky Oaks, Clark 
Stakes, St. Louis Derby, Charles Green 
Stakes, Latonia Derby, Hindoo Stakes, 
American Derby and other fixtures of 
genuine merit, while the East had its 
Withers Stakes, Ladies’ Stakes, Belmont 
Stakes, Carlton Stakes, Brooklyn Derby, 
Tidal Stakes, Coney Island Derby, Loril- 
lard. Stakes, Monmouth Oaks, Travers 
Stakes, Kenner Stakes, Jerome Stakes, 
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Dixie Stakes, Breckenridge Stakes, etc., 
etc. But of all this strong array of high- 
class races, which three could be con- 
fidently selected as representing tu 
America anything like the vital relation- 
ship and distinctive supremacy that the 
Derby, Oaks and St. Leger exercise over 
the turf in England? 

It may be granted, for sake of argu- 
ment, that the natural conditions in 
America are somewhat against any such 
centralization of affairs as easily obtains 
in England, one turf government and one 
general policy being readily operative in 
the confines of the “tight little isle.” Our 
East and West, it may be claimed, are too 
far apart to have one common classic or 
series of classics. This is doubtless a rea- 
sonable contention. But, granting it, let 
us then turn our eyes westward in a 
search for a distinctly supreme Derby 
classic among the above-enumerated and 
other fixtures. Do we find it? Or do we 
find it in the East? Has either section 
ever possessed a genuinely distinctive 
Derby, a genuinely distinctive Oaks, or a 
genuinely distinctive St. Leger? 

The Coney Island Jockey Club has 
from its very foundation been one of the 
most thoroughly progressive of American 
racing associations, and to 
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and its five annual runnings were thor- 
oughly successful. 

It is necessary now to revert to 1886, in 
which year we find the Coney Island 
Jockey Club announcing two novel events 
which at once captured the fancy of both 
horsemen and public. 

The first of these, most aptly named the 
Futurity, was for two-year-olds of 1888 
who were to be nominated in utero for 
the race, and, as we all know, this event 
has been the most valuable American turf 
prize of each succeeding year. The sec- 
ond of the 1886 announcements—and 
with this we at last reach our subject in 
real earnest—was that of the equally 
well-named Realization, for three-year- 
olds of 1889, for which the embryo racers 
could be entered when either foals or 
yearlings. 

This race naturally caused the abandon- 
ment of the Coney Island Derby and the 
Emporium in 1889,and has since been the 
distinctive three-year-old feature of the 
Coney Island Jockey Club’s June meet- 
ing, at the same time ranking in genuine 
interest and importance with any three- 
year-old event of the American turf. In- 
deed, as a matter of fact, the Realization 
has not only retained all the importance 

which pertained to it at its 





it our turf owes some of its 
most happy latter-day fix- 
tures. In the spring of 
1880 it promptly estab- 
lished two high-class three- 
year-old events, which in 
virtually every respect con- 
formed to the English Two 
Thousand Guineas and 
Derby. These were the 
Tidal Stakes and the Coney 
Island Derby, neither hav- 
ing penalties nor allow- 
ances other than the cus- 
tomary concessions for sex. 
The Mermaid Stakes for 
fillies was also made a 
spring fixture, and these 








inception, but has grown 
in popularity and _ signifi- 
cance until it is to-day the 
three-year-old event which 
appears most likely to be- 
come to American racing 
what the Derby is to Eng- 
lish. 

That it does in a meas- 
ure still fall short of this 
really ideal position is 
nevertheless undeniable: 
and, if one were asked to 
suggest a change of policy 
in order to make the Re- 
alization the genuine Derby 
race of the American turf, 








three stakes were the club’s 
leading three-year-old 
spring races until 1884, 
when the Emporium was 
inaugurated. This race, at a mile and a 
half, was based upon a most clever ar- 
rangement of penalties and allowances 
which gave it a semi-handicap nature, 


the recommendations 
would inevitably call for at 
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weight conditions which 
should grant no allowances 
other than those for sex—or, possibly, a 
moderate breeding allowance. 

As to the value of the race, while no 
one can justly accuse the Coney Island 
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Jockey Club of anything like 
parsimony in the endowment 
of its stake features, it nev- 
ertheless seems obvious that 
the present addition of 
$5,500 might well be doubled 
or even trebled in view of 
the tremendously-increased 
world-wide interest which 
would pertain to the race 
were it installed unequivo- 
cally as the Derby of Amer- 
ica. 

The distance which the 
Realization candidates are 
required to run—one mile 
and five furlongs—is a fur- 
long longer than the Eng- 
lish Derby, but this is in no 
way inappropriate, the Re- 
alization being run some five 
or six weeks later than the 
English blue ribbon. In- 
deed, it would be unjust to 
fail to note that the Coney 
Island Jockey Club has cer- 
tainly demonstrated a gen- 
uine appreciation of the Re- 
alization’s high mission by 
maintaining its original 
distance in the face of the 
retrogressions in so many 
others of our American 
three-year-old fixtures. It 
is positively beyond cavil 
that this foremost of Amer- 
ican racing associations fully 
merits the present import- 
ance which so unmistakably 
attaches to the Realization 
and others of its famous an- 
nual fixtures. 

Another feature, which it 
would be as unjust as it is 
impossible to pass by, is the 
touch of sentiment so ap- 
propriately expressed by the 
recent addition of the word 
“Lawrence” to the Realiza- 
tion’s title, for in no other 
manner could a more appro- 
priate or lasting tribute of 
appreciation have been paid 
by the club to its departed 
secretary, Mr. J. G. K. Law- 
rence, under whose admin- 
istration the now famous 
Suburban Handicap, Fu- 
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turity and _ Realization— 
comparative or virtual in- 
novations at the time—were 
devised and promptly placed 
upon a firm basis. As has 
been intimated, the Law- 
rence Realization is annually 
growing in popularity and 
significance, and were one 
to-day called upon to name 
the fixture which gives 
promise of eventually be- 
coming the distinctive Derby 
of America, the great event 
of the Coney Island Jockey 
Club’s Fourth of July pro- 
gramme would appear to be 
the wisest and most likely 
choice. 

Che heroes of the Law- 
rence Realization may, in 
no unnecessarily strict sense, 
be regarded as those animals 
which have won its annual 
renewals; and yet when 
studied with reference to 
their rightful claim to con- 
sideration as genuine heroes 
among the thousands of 
their contemporaries, severai 
of these victors can hardly 
be included in a_ strictly 
championship or semi-cham- 
pionship rating. The great 
race would have developed 
a marvelous array of heroes, 
however, could its successive 
winners have measured up 
to the class of its inaugural 
victor, Mr. J. B. Haggin’s 
Salvator (by imp. Prince 
Charlie out of Salina), who 
proved himself a genuine 
champion on that memor- 
able day in 1889 by bearing 
his burden of 122 pounds 
across the finish line in ad- 
vance of Mr. D. T. Pulsi- 
fer’s Tenny (imp. Rayon 
d’Or—Belle of Maywood), 
conceding the latter no less 
than thirteen pounds by the 
special conditions of the 
event. It is true that the 
separating margin between 
the colts was exceedingly 
small, “a nose” is the official 
record, but the feat was 














The American Derby. 





The Friar. 
Photo by E, Marx 


genuinely heroic in view of the win- 
ner’s disadvantage in the weights. It is 
by no means certain that subsequent re- 
newals of the Realization have developed 
Salvator’s superior—if, indeed, his equal. 
Speed and stamina, size and quality were 
grandly combined in the superb champion 
of the “orange, blue sleeves and cap;” 
and it is nothing to the detriment of the 





Requital. 


memory of Salvator as a race-horse that 
his stud career should have proved com- 
paratively disappointing, coming as he 
does directly from Levity, whose line is 
as notable for its lack of success in the 
production of champion sires as for its 
potency in producing champion winners. 

The Realization of 1891 developed an- 
other genuine American hero in Potomac 
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(imp. St. Blaise—Susquehanna), who 
had won the Futurity of 1890 for his 
owner and breeder, the late Hon. August 
Belmont. So severely was the magnifi- 
cent chestnut colt suffering from the feet 
troubles which characterize his close fe- 
male descent, that it was only his splendid 
class and tremendous pluck which ena- 
bled him to win by an exceedingly narrow 
margin from the light-weighted Mon- 
tana. Potomac’s subsequent career should 
never be urged against his claims to genu- 





Potomac. 
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inely championship form, for he was then 
little more than a patched-up horse who 
really should have been retired on purely 
sentimental grounds. 

Mr. Marcus Daly’s Tammany (lIro- 
quois—Tullahoma) was the Realization 
hero of 1892, scoring for the “copper, 
green cap” (under which Mr. Daly was 
racing in those days) a most unequivocal 
success, which his Lorillard and Jerome 
victories of the same year only served to 
emphasize. 





Ethelbert. 
Photo Copyright by L. A. Berte 
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Mr. Richard Croker’s Dobbins (imp. 
Mr. Pickwick—Thora) won a decisive 
victory for the “Yale blue, gold tassel” in 
the Realization of 1894. This dashing 
chestnut colt had experienced a very se- 
vere two-year-old campaign, but never- 
theless reappeared for his three-year-old 
battles in superb shape, possessing as he 
did an indomitable will and an iron con- 
stitution. Mr. Croker’s present turf ac- 
tivities being mainly confined to English 
scenes, Dobbins is now located at the head 
of his owner's stud at Wantage, and is al- 
ready the sire of English winners despite 
the moderate chance afforded him. 

It was not until 1896 that Potomac’s 
earlier “double-event” feat was dupli- 
cated by the Realization victory of Re- 
quital imp.) 
Eothen— Ret- 





showed such high 
form in his earliest 
private work that he 
was never really 
tried, and his com- 
paratively unsatis- 
factory career as a 
four-year-old was 
probably due to the 
remarkable but sig- 
nificant fact that he 
was then “buck- 
shinned” for the first 








time in his life. 
The Messrs. A. H. 
& D. H. Morris’s 
imported colt The Friar (Friar’s Balsam 
——Lizzie Baker) won the Realization of 
1897, for the 
“ol scarlet” 





“Tod” Sloan. 





ri bution), 
whose Futuri- 
ty of 1895 was 
won in the 
service of Mr. 
David Gid- 
eon’s “dark 
blue.’ Re- 
quital carried 
the “green, 
red sleeves 
andcap’ of 
the late Col. 
W. P. Thomp- 


son in the Re- 





like a thor- 
oughly good 
horse, al- 
though the 
fact that he 
was a difficult 
colt to “place” 
in a race—be- 
ing upset if 
put under the 
slightest re- 
straint in the 
early or mid- 
dle stages of 
the running— 








alization, how- 
ever ; and what 
could have 
been more appropriate than that he 
should have scored this second great 
achievement under 
the banner of the 





1 yurchaser of the 
ot : 

4 ’ Brookdale Farm, 

\ & a where he first saw 


the light of day? 
Requital was a bay 
colt of superb quai- 
ity, and those who 
should know him 
best have always 
maintained his right 
to be classed among 
2 J the best horses of 

& sy the American turf. 
As a matter of fac, 
“Skeets”? Martin. the son of Eothen 
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militated 
against him 
in the majori- 
ty of his public appearances. The Friar 
went on and won the long-distance Brigh- 
ton Cup in the same year, however, a 
“double” which was again accomplished 
in 1898 by Mr. Marcus Daly’s Hamburg 
(Hanover—Lady Reel) in that gentle- 
man’s newer “copper, silver sleeves, 
green cap.” Hamburg, who thus earned 
for Mr. Daly the proud honor of being 
the only owner to win a second Realiza- 
tion, was not only a superb individual but 
was also one of the fastest pieces of 
horseflesh ever seen in America. His 
action made him simply the poetry of 
motion when extended, a peculiar tend- 
ency of the hind feet to overlap the fore 
feet at the beginning of each stride mak- 
ing his motion much on the greyhound 
order. 


Photo. by E. Marx, 
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Hon. Perry Belmont’s Ethelbert (imp. 
Eothen—imp. Maori) completes our list 
of Realization heroes, and his impressive 
success under the “maroon, scarlet 
hoops’’ in 1899—when the race first be- 
came known as the Lawrence Realization 
—proved him to be no unworthy addition 
to the roll. Indeed, at the time of writ- 
ing, Mr. Belmont’s sturdy four-year-old 
is at the very front of American thor- 
oughbreds, having won the Metropolitan 
Handicap of 1900 in a style which not 
only emphasized his splendid class but 
also substantiated the previous claim of 
his party that he is a really better horse 
than his average record of 1898 and 1899 
would indicate. 

Having entered upon this brief consid- 
eration of the Realization’s history with 
the purpose of emphasizing those of its 
winners who may seem, in my opinion, 
worthy of being included in a champion- 
ship or semi-championship rating among 
their contemporaries, it seems hardly 
necessary to offer the obvious explana- 
tion as to the absence of especial com- 
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ment upon the remainder of Realization 
victors, for Tournament, Daily America 
and Bright Phoebus, the respective win- 
ners in 1890, 1893 and 1895, hardly ap- 
pear to measure up to the required stand- 
ard, albeit the success of the first-named 
of the trio was certainly achieved by the 
most ample margin in the history of the 
event. 

As has been said, the Coney Island 
Jockey Club’s leading three-year-old fix- 
ture appears the most likely of all our 
classics to eventually become the Derby 
event of America; and its projectors and 
maintainers may well congratulate them- 
selves upon their official success in hav- 
ing given and retained for our turf an 
event whose comparatively short history 
of scarcely more than a decade has wit- 
nessed the triumphs of such genuine 
American heroes as were Salvator, 
Potomac, Tammany, Dobbins, Requital, 
The Friar, Hamburg and Ethelbert on 
the days when they scored thei re- 
spective victories in the Lawrznce Reai- 
ization. 


OARSMANSHIP 


AT AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 
By Chase Mellen. 


ILL strokes consist of certain com- 
A mon parts. The “full reach” is 
that in which the oarsman is in 
position to begin the stroke ; the “stroke” 
itself is the part during which the oar 
blade is in the water; the “recover” is 
the period during which the body, slide 
and oar are moving forward to the full- 
reach position. These parts are in prac- 
tice closely and smoothly run together. 
In addition are others subordinate, but 
quite as important, which may be grouped 
roughly under the heading “details.” 

In every system of rowing it is neces- 
sary for the oarsmen to row in “time” and 
“together,” that is, there must be simul- 
taneousness and uniformity of action. It 
must be taken for granted that all the 
strokes I shall refer to must have these 
two essential features, so that no farther 
mention will be made of them. 

With so much by way of preface, I 
must ask permission to set forth the char- 


acteristics of what will hereinafter be 
called the standard stroke. I do not wish 
to be understood as insisting upon this as 
the ideal or perfect, or as the standard 
American or English stroke. Whatever 
my individual opinion may be as to its 
merits, my purpose in describing it as the 
“standard” is to provide something with 
which to compare the strokes I am at- 
tempting to explain. It will serve as a 
basis of comparison. 

The following, then, are the principal 
characteristics of this standard, or means 
of comparison : 

1. The “full reach”: 

Bodies well forward, arms straight, 
the reach forward as long as possible 
without unsquaring the shoulders or 
bending the back, the slide well up to the 

- stops, heels pressed firmly against the 
stretcher. The oar is held lightly, not 
grasped tightly, and the blade rests just 
on the surface of the water. The position 
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at the full reach as easy and natural as 
possible consistent with getting the long- 
est possible reach forward while avoiding 
over-reaching, or straining. 

2. The “stroke”: 

At the word the oar blades are dropped 
square into the water and just covered; 
the power is applied instantly and main- 
tained firmly, without variation, to the 
end of the stroke, or until just after the 
arms bend and the oar is brought into the 
chest, when it is slightly relaxed (the feet, 
nevertheless, being still firmly pressed 
against the stretcher) and the handle of 
the oar is allowed to come into the chest, 
principally of its own momentum, the 
hands and arms being used chiefly to keep 
the blade from turning or wabbling, and 
to bring the handle well onto the chest 
and to drop it down smartly, thus bring- 
ing the blade out clean and square, the 
hands then being shot out until the arms 
are straight. 

3. The “recover”: 

With the arms straight and the shoul- 
ders square, the body begins to and does 
move forward, slowly and at uniform 
speed, the torso swinging forward from 
the hips as if on a pivotal pin driven 
through them transversely. The back is 
held firmly, whether straight or curved 
does not matter particularly so long as it 
is held in the same position throughout. 
When the body gets to the full reach, the 
blade is dropped once more square into 
the water and a new stroke is begun. The 
swing forward is independent of the slide 
and is a real forward swinging movement 
of the body itself. 

“Details”: 

At the full reach, the body is forced 
down between the knees (which are well 
opened), not lying down, but as far as 
can be without prejudice to the mainte- 
nance of entire control over it. This 
would be at an angle of about thirty de- 
grees from the perpendicular. The 
shoulders must be comfortably but firmly 
held square over, or at right angles to, 
the keel ; the back and shoulders must as- 
sume the position they are to maintain 
throughout. As the power is applied and 
the stroke begins, the body is brought up 
to the perpendicular, the slide being held 
almost until then, when both go back al- 
most together, the body a little faster and 
to an angle of about thirty degrees, never 
further, from the perpendicular. The 
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shoulders thus swing through an arc of 
about sixty degrees. 

The power comes from the simultane- 
ous application of the strength of legs 
and back, the arms being used simply as 
connecting rods between the sources of 
power and the oar handle. They do no 
real pulling work. The man who pulls 
with his arms tires quickly. The elbows 
are kept close in at the sides of the body 
at the end of the stroke. 

The heels are to be kept firmly pressed 
against the stretcher throughout, the 
greatest pressure being applied when the 
blade enters, and being evenly maintained 
until it leaves the water. The effort 
must be to push the stretcher through the 
bottom of the boat, thus insuring a lift 
with the body that will bring the power- 
ful muscles of back and shoulders into 
co-operation with those of the legs. The 
oarsman should not be permitted to pull 
his body up by the toe straps and the 
slide forward on the recover, although he 
may use them slightly, at first, for that 
purpose. He should be compelled, how- 
ever, to swing the body forward inde- 
pendently. 

The hands, or oar handle, are brought 
well “home” until the thumbs touch the 
chest, being then dropped smartly down, 
before the blade is turned in the slightest. 
and shot quickly out until the arms are 
straight. Only then does the recover with 
the body begin. As the hands shoot out, 
after being dropped, the blade is feath- 
ered. The blade comes off the feather 
gradually as the swing forward proceeds, 
being again squared just before the swing 
is finished. 

The sliding seat is used as an aid to the 
body swing, to lengthen it out and in- 
crease the power of the leg drive, but not 
to take the place of either. The stroke 
should be taught on a fixed seat, and 
when its principles are so firmly learned 
that rowing in accordance with them be- 
comes second nature, then only should the 
slide be introduced. The latter should 
begin with and follow the body swing 
forward, being kept under control all the 
time, ending while the body is finishing 
the recover from a little in front of a per- 
pendicular position to the full reach, and 
being held until the body almost reaches 
the perpendicular again on the drive 
back. 

The various parts of this stroke must 














be so smoothly run into and dove-tailed 
with one another as to make it impossible 
for any but an expert oarsman to tell just 
where one begins and the other ends. 
Jerky movements of all kinds must be 


avoided. Smoothness of action is indis- 
pensable. Furthermore, each movement 
must be made with snap and there must 
be no sluggishness. 

Perhaps we are now in a position to 
inquire into the characteristics of the 
strokes in use at the universities referred 
to. 

The Yale stroke in 1897 and until this 
year resembled the standard. Prior to 
that time its most marked features were 
a broken recover, a short body swing and 
the subordination of body work to the 
slide. By “broken,” I mean the body 
slide and hands began the recover simul- 
taneously and rapidly, the body and slide 
gradually slowing up as the full reach 
was approached. I am informed that the 
stroke of 1900 marks a departure from 
that of 1899 in that the swing is very 
much shortened. At the full reach the 
body measures an angle from the perpen- 
dicular of only fifteen degrees, and about 
the same at the end of the stroke. Much 
greater stress is laid upon the use of the 
slide than on the swing as a means of 
lengthening out the stroke. 

These other minor differences ought 
also to be mentioned: The shoulder and 
slide reach the end of the stroke at the 
same instant, the arms being bent soon 
enough to allow the application of the 
full power to the very end. The hands 
are not rowed “home,” but are stopped 
just before reaching the chest. The shoul- 
ders and slide begin the recover as soon 
as the hands (which are shot out quickly) 
are clear of the knees. A certain amount 
of discretion is allowed the individual 
oarsman as to relaxation of rigidity of 
the back on the recover, the last part of 
which is made with the slide, which creeps 
up to the stops, the body reaching its final 
full-reach position before the end of the 
recover. The slide is not held at the be- 
ginning of the stroke, but moves back 
with, though more slowly than, the body. 

My criticism of this stroke is that the 
swing is entirely too short and that, there- 
fore, the weight and strength of the back 
are not taken full advantage of. If length 
of reach and finish are obtained chiefly by 
means of the slide and arms, an undue 
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waste of muscular power must result. A 
real swing is, in my judgment, one of the 
most essential attributes of good, effec- 
tive oarsmanship. I believe that Yale has 
made a mistake, which she will regret, in 
shortening the body swing and emphasiz- 
ing the use of the slide. It seems to me 
that subordinating body work to the slide 
necessitates a greater use of the arms, 
which is wrong. 

Harvard’s strokes of previous years 
were numerous and nondescript—some- 
times like Yale’s, sometimes like Cor- 
nell’s, sometimes sui generis, but never, 
from one season to another, quite 
the same. The water was never caught 
as hard as in the Yale stroke. The 
confusion of defeat bore hardly on 
Harvard’s boating interests until, in 
1897, Mr. Rudolph C. Lehmann, the 
well-known English coach, came to im- 
plant the right principles of rowing. Since 
that year Harvard crews have been row- 
ing substantially the standard stroke, and 
there is no present indication of any 
departure therefrom. It is being learned 
more thoroughly each year. Possibly the 
bodies do not go as far back as in my 
standard, the full reach may not be quite 
so long, and the power may not be relaxed 
toward the end of the stroke; but apart 
from these and other comparatively un- 
important differences, Harvard is using 
the standard stroke. 

Cornell’s stroke since 1897 has been 
the standard with only slight differences 
as to minor details. In 1896 it was un- 
dergoing a transformation. Prior to that 
year it was much shorter, both as to 
length of body swing and stroke in the 
water. In fact, there was no body swing. 
The bodies did not go beyond the perpen- 
dicular, and the slide was the principal 
feature of the inboard work. The water- 
manship, that is, the art of handling the 
oar per se and of sitting the boat, was al- 
ways of a high order. 

Columbia, under the long régime of 
Dr. Peet, has varied her style of rowing 
quite as often as Harvard did prior to 
1897. One striking perennial feature, 
however, has been the broken recover in- 
vented by Mr. Cook about 1890. To 
avoid checking the boat’s headway is ap- 
parently considered the matter of highest 
importance, and the coach’s efforts seem 
to be principally directed to that end. 
The water is not always—I mean from 
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year to year—caught hard, but sometimes 
it is. The stroke can best be described 
by calling it an imitation of the Cook 
stroke of 1892 with certain supposed im- 
provements. It is not nearly so powerful 
or finished, however. In 1899 it was very 
short and the men did not reach out well. 

Pennsylvania’s stroke is rather a scoop 
than a hard, sustained catch. The power 
is applied, apparently, after the blade en- 
ters the water and just before it reaches 
a right angle to the outrigger. Then the 
blade is tugged through, principally with 
the arms. and the body goes back scarcely 
beyond a perpendicular position. There 
is no real body swing. Of course, these 
features render Ellis Ward’s stroke very 
different from the standard. In 1899 it 
was surprisingly successful against the 
latter as rowed by Wisconsin and Cor- 
nell. 

The Wisconsin crew of 1899 rowed al- 
most precisely what I have called the 
standard stroke. Its body swing was 
far and away the best of any crew of that 
year. I am told that the crew is being 
coached the same stroke this year. 

From this review we find that the 
coaches of Harvard, Wisconsin and Cor- 
nell are practically agreed as to the right 
way of rowing. Such differences as will 
appear among their crews this year will 
be of execution rather than of principle. 
For it is a truism to say that no two 
coaches, however much they may be of 
one mind, can teach different crews to 
row precisely in the same way. They 
may even vary, from year to year, parts 
of the stroke, and nevertheless be striv- 
ing to reach and teach the same “‘stroke”’ 
essentially. 

Then again there is legitimate diver- 
sity of opinion as to length of slide, 
method of seating the men, length of oar, 
width of blade, and so on. MHarvard, 
Yale and Cornell in 1899 used a slide of 
about 17 inches ; Wisconsin and Pennsy]l- 
vania used one much longer, the former 
one of about 22 inches. Some coaches 
prefer a slide on an inclined plane, 


while others stick to a flat one. Odar- 


blades vary from 534 to 7% inches in 
width, the advocates of the narrower be- 
lieving that just as much execution is to 
be done with it as with the wider, but with 
less unnecessary effort. That is, they be- 
lieve the wide blade entails an undue 
amount of work without compensatory 


advantage, causing waste of effort. Oars 
vary from 12 to 12 feet 4 inches in length. 
In English crews the oarsmen sit not di- 
rectly behind each other, but the stroke- 
side oars on one and the bow-side on 
the other side of the keel. In American 
crews, almost universally, the men sit 
directly in line and over the keel. These 
matters, as to which there is legitimate 
diversity of opinion, are not essentials, 
nor does the fact that coaches differ as to 
them imply that they do not believe in the 
same stroke. 

I am inclined to believe that the weak- 
ness of all of the strokes which differ 
radically from what I have described as 
the standard, lies in their departure from 
certain fundamental principles which, in 
my judgment, are essential to good oars- 
manship. Parenthetically let me say that 
if I have used the personal pronoun fre- 
quently I must be forgiven for so doing 
on the ground that there is not yet entire 
unanimity of opinion as to the right way 
of rowing, and therefore a man is entitled 
to express his opinion thereon. 

The first of these fundamental princi- 
ples is a hard catch, the power to be sus- 
tained throughout the stroke. 

Another is a long reach forward where- 
by the blade catches the water well 
back of the outrigger, and a long 
swing keeps it in the water until 
well in front of the outrigger, thus in- 
suring a long stroke and increasing the 
area of leverage. A real body swing, in 
the manner described, brings into play 
the weight and strength of the body. If 
it is subordinated to the slide, the ad- 
vantage of this weight is lost, or greatly 
minimized. 

One other and most important funda- 
mental of good oarsmanship is a slow, 
even recover—I do not mean sluggish, 
but one in marked contrast, as to speed, 
to the drive back on the stroke. 
ject of the recover is not merely to get 
the blade into position for a new stroke, 
but as well to give the oarsman a chance 
to recover, as far as he may, his strength 
and wind from the preceding, and to 
brace himself for, the coming stroke. An 
even recover as nearly fulfils this object 
as possible, and at the same time, when 
properly executed, prevents the slightest 
checking to the way of the boat. It is 
better than all the broken recoveries that 
ever were invented or dreamed of. 


The ob-. 
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While there may have been many 
strokes in the past, everything points to 
the adoption of one style of rowing in the 
near future. Coaches may still disagree 
on certain points, but the fundamental 
ideas of the right stroke are being rapidly 
agreed upon. I believe that as the 
idiosyncrasies of theoretical coaches are 
abandoned, something very like the 
standard stroke I have described will be 
adopted. No one who has followed row- 
ing at all closely can deny that there is a 
tendency toward assimilation of styles. 

All oarsmen believe that there is only 
one right way of rowing, and they are 
gradually but surely reaching an agree- 
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ment in regard to that way. Indeed, so 
far has this agreement materialized, that 
I venture the assertion that Pennsylvania 
and Columbia are the only colleges of 
those mentioned which still use strokes 
differing radically from each other and 
from what I have described as the stand- 
ard. The Yale stroke of this year is cer- 
tainly a modification of last year’s, when 
it was the same as Harvard’s, but even so 
it is not so radically different as to con- 
stitute an entirely distinct style. I am, 
moreover, confident that Yale has not 
permanently left the fold of the colleges 
at which the standard of oarsmanship is 
highest. 


SINGLE-HAND CRUISING AND SINGLE-HAND CRAFT. 


CRUISING TYPES FOR ALL WATERS. 
By W. P. Stephens. 


ative merits and value to the 

sport of large and small yachts, 
each class having its ardent supporters ; 
but few will deny the utility and neces- 
sity of the mosquito fleet as specially 
fitted to the needs of many who are de- 
barred from yachting on a large scale, 
and as the best training school for the 
young Corinthian who will some day 
graduate into the ownership of a yacht 
whose tonnage at least sounds imposing. 

The day of the small racing yacht be- 
gan just about ten years ago with the es- 
tablishment of the “half-rating” class on 
the Solent, in England, in addition to the 
one-rating and the two and one-half rat- 
ing, then very popular in that locality. 
The new class was a success from the 
start, and its doings almost rivaled in im- 
portance the performances of the big cut- 
ters, the same noted designers being 
called on for both. 

After being firmly established in Eng- 
land, the half-rater class was trans- 
planted to this country through the chal- 
lenge of the late J. Arthur Brand, of the 
Minima Yacht Club, to the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Yacht Club for an interna- 
tional race. The coming of Mr. Brand 
with his half-rater, Spruce IIJ.,the build- 
ing and testing of a defending fleet, and 
the final cup matches off Oyster Bay, 
in which the challenger was defeated 


() PINIONS may differ as to the rel- 


by the American champion, Ethelwynn, 
were only second, in that busy and excit- 
ing season, to the matches between Val- 
kyrie III. and Defender for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup. 

As the result of these races, and in par- 
ticular of the success of the American 
boat, the fifteen-foot R. L. class, the 
American equivalent of the British half- 
rating class, was established on a basis 
which then seemed both satisfactory and 
permanent, the little yachts having much 
besides their speed to recommend them. 

It is not necessary, even if space per- 
mitted, to trace in detail the subsequent 
history of the class and the cup; the for- 
mer may be summed up by the statement 
that the fifteen-foot class is no longer 
in existence, and the twenty-foot class, 
which has succeeded it, is composed of a 
type ofracing machine which no one with 
the best interests of yachting at heart can 
contemplate with any sentiments but dis-* 
gust and disappointment. 

While there are degrees of badness in 
the various sub-types composing the class 
to-day, the majority are calculated to 
work nothing but harm to yachting, both 
racing and cruising. These sub-types, 
which have honestly earned among others 
such derisive appellations as “toboggans,” 
“barn-doors,” “skows,” “skates,” “Mary- 
Ellens” and “divided skirts,” are in the 
main shoal oblong boxes of great width 
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and an almost rectangular deck outline, 
with at best a small cockpit, if not com- 
pletely decked over, and sailed with one 
edge immersed and the other high in the 
air, the crew hanging on as best they can. 

The speed of these machines is to a 
great extent fictitious, depending on the 
failure of the clubs to remedy the plain 
defects of the letter of the rules and on 
the ingenuity of the designers in avading 
both letter and spirit. 

Costly in the extreme (a machine of 
this kind running up,as high as $1,500), 
outbuilt after the first season if they have 
not already fallen apart through extreme 
light construction, and useless except for 
the special matches for which they are 
constructed, the modern twenty-footers 
not only do in- 


other branch of single-hand sailing and 
cruising. At the present time, when the 
smaller racing classes are barred to many 
through the expense of such sport, a view 
of the cruising side of small yachting may 

be both interesting and of real value. 
The term “‘single-hand” as applied to 
men and boats covers a wide range. Some 
of the boldest single-hand cruisers are 
men who have braved the broad Atlantic 
in a skiff or a dory, impelled by no higher 
aim than a berth in a dime-museum or a 
salary from some soapmaker whose name 
adorns the sail; in fact, it is even a ques- 
tion whether the brave mariner who in a 
similar manner exploits the merits of cer- 
tain makes of pills and nostrums off 
Coney Island beach in summer could not 
establish a 





jury to racing, 
but through 
the largely 
fictitious 
standard of 
speed which 
they have es- 
tablished they 
make the yacht 
of wholesome 
type appear 
much slower 
than she would 
really be by 
any just sys- 
tem of meas- 
urement. 

In them- 
selves they at- 
tract, when 
new, very few 
recruits to the racing ranks; their use 
teaches little save a sort of aquatic acro- 
batics that is but a small part of the true 
art of sailorizing, and in the premature 
old age of a second or third season they 
are probably left to rot on the beach, in- 
stead of doing good service for yachting 
as cruisers or honorable ex-raters. 

As long as such freaks are recognized 
and actively encouraged by the clubs, no 
general good to yachting can be looked 
for from racing in the small classes. 

When it is conducted within reason- 
able limits and in craft of a good type, 
there is much to be said for racing as a 
school for the novice in yachting; but, 
after all, it is a question whether there is 
not quite as much to be learned in the 
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From a painting by Mr. Albert Strange, Humber Yawl-Club book. 





valid claim to 
membership 
in the honora- 
ble fraternity. 

Excluding 
these profes- 
sionals, the 
limits of sin- 
gle-hand sail- 
ing are still 
broad and 
elastic. They 
begin with 
river cruising 
in a light and 
small canoe, a 
pursuit that 
was advanced 
to a definite 
and permanent 
position by the 
cruises of the late John MacGregor in 
1865-6 in the first Rob Roy canoes. 
Where they end, it is hardly possible to 





say after the gigantic exploit of Captain _ 


Joshua Slocum in circumnavigating the 
globe, alone and unassisted, in the yawl 
Spray. 

For all practical purposes the sport 
may be considered under three heads: 
First, inland and river cruising in open 
or half-decked canoes and boats with tent 
shelter; second, coast and lake cruising 
in small-decked yachts, and, third, cruis- 
ing on the open sea in yachts of from five 
to twenty tons. 

The first has a permanent following 
and a literature of its own under the title 
of canoeing. Apart from its intrinsic 
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charms, as set forth so eloquently by the 
late Robert Louis Stevenson in his “In- 
land Voyage,” it has the great advantage 
of requiring little time, little money and 
{ittle water. With a canoe costing $25.00, 
and a like sum for full outfit, one may 
profitably utilize the half-holidays and 
the summer vacation in any region where 
streams of a foot depth are to be found. 

Sea cruising on an extensive scale, 
even short of a three-years’ cruise, such 
as that of the Spray, is possible only 
when a man has unlimited time and few 
ties to bind him to the land, together with 
some amount of money. 

The second division, intermediate be- 
tween these two, offers a form of sport 
that is not only most fascinating in itself, 
but is well within the reach of the major- 
ity of young yachtsmen. The craft may 
cost anywhere from $500 to $1,000 if 
new and specially built; the work in- 
cludes short week-end cruises in home 
waters throughout a full half of the year 
and a fortnight or a month of summer 
vacation on Long Island Sound, the St. 
Lawrence River, Chesapeake Bay, the 
Dutch canals, the Norfolk Broads, the 
Great Lakes or about the Solent. 

A correct dictionary definition of the 
term “single-hand” may be difficult to 
frame, but it is not necessary to waste 
time over it; the same end may be at- 
tained by a brief statement of the two re- 
quirements of a single-hand yacht. First, 
she must be capable of being easily han- 
dled under all conditions by one man; 
second, she must have suitable accommo- 
dation for two, or even three. The first 
condition being complied with, the full 
liberty of the owner is assured ; he is free 
to start at all times, and the absence of a 
chosen friend at the last moment does not 
compel him, on the one hand, to abandon 
his cruise ; or, on the other, to put up with 
uncongenial society for the sake of neces- 
sary assistance in handling the yacht. 
The second condition makes it possible 
to accommodate a congenial companion 
whenever such can be found. 

The sport of single-hand sailing de- 
pends on the proposition that the man 
must be abnormally constituted who can- 
not, on the one hand, stand his own so- 
ciety for a time and find positive enjoy- 
ment in solitary cruising; and who, on 
the other hand, after a certain amount of 
such work, cannot find a new pleasure in 
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the society of the right sort of shipmate. 
The true single-hand craft is fitted for 
both cases ; through the excellence of her 
design and the perfection of her fittings 
the double labor of sailing and house- 
keeping is light, even for one man; and 
yet her dimensions and interior arrange- 
ments are such as to give comfortable 
quarters for two or three, all told. Above 
all, the size and arrangement must be 
such as to make the owner at all times 
independent of professional aid. 

Even for the limited work now under 
discussion, the size and type of boat 
may vary within very broad bounds; but 
there are certain requisites which cannot 
be dispensed with. The ideal single- 
hander must be: 1, Small enough for 
one. 2, Large enough for two (or three). 
3, Seaworthy, in design, construction and 
fittings. 4, Non-capsizable and non-sink- 
able. 5, Comfortable, with a dry, snug 
house. To obtain each and all of these 
essentials in full, with a number of sec- 
ondary but important details, is a diffi- 
cult matter; and, as in all yacht design- 
ing, a judicious compromise is necessary. 

That the yacht must be small enough 
to be efficiently handled by one man, is 
beyond argument; that she may be in all 
respects a single-hander without having 
accommodation for two, or even one ex- 
tra hand, is literally true; but the great 
majority even of those who prefer soli- 
tude at times and always abhor a large 
crowd on a small boat are neither misan- 
thropes nor cranks who would bar all 
companionship. 

The necessity for seaworthiness in the 
broadest sense is plainly obvious. The 
great charm of such cruising is the abil- 
ity to go anywhere within reason, and to 
do this one must be as nearly independ- 
ent of weather and water as skill can 
make him. Even in the smaller craft in- 
tended strictly for coast work, there will 
be times when a worse sea is met, in pro- 
portion, than in a larger vessel offshore. 
The design must be strictly of a seagoing 
type; there must be no catboat hull to 
capsize and no long spoon bows to crush 
in a sea. And the construction must 
match; no flimsy ex-racer to twist her 
keel out or to split her decks. 

The fourth point may admit of a slight 
compromise, at least on the second count. 
In anything of the keel type, absolute 
non-capsizability may be had, and even 
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Humber Canoe-Yacht—Centerboard Type, 
“Otter,” designed by Mr. Albert Strange. From Humber Yawl-Club book. 


in the deep center-board type, such as the 
Humber canoe-yachts, there is no danger 
of a capsize even if such a thing should 
be actually possible. 

Non-sinkability is a valuable quality 
in any yacht, but it is not always easily 
obtained in a small craft. There is no 
material difficulty in the subdivision of 
the hull into an ample number of com- 
partments to float it under almost any 
conditions short 
of utter destruc- 
tion; but this 
can be done only 
at the expense 
of much valua- 
ble space. An- 
other objection 
is that the com- 
partments are 
difficult to venti- 
late. 

The serious 
holing of a small 
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sequently heavier wood below and about 
the water-line. The convenience and 
cleanliness of a hull open from apron to 
sternpost, with all parts fully ventilated, 
go far to offset the remote possibility of 
a serious hole below water. : 
The comfort of the crew is a matter of 
importance in a small yacht; at the best 
there will be times when there is no es- 
cape from the all-pervading wet, when it 
is only a ques- 
tion of degree of 
dampness be- 
tween indoors 
and out, and 
when there is 
nothing for it 
but to make the 
best of things 
and hope for a 
change of 
weather. To re- 
duce this ele- 
ment of discom- 
fort to a mini- 
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a thoroughly 
good construc- 
tion, with plank- 
ing of adequate 
thickness, and a 
good pump, all bulkheads and tanks may 
be dispensed with, provided the boat is 
non-capsizable. As far as ordinary col- 
lision. from without is concerned, the 
weight of tanks and bulkheads can well 
be put into an increased thickness of 
planking or the use of a stronger and con- 





“Otter,”’ Sail Plan. 


necessary, en- 
tirely enclosed 
and tightly built 
both as to sides 
and roof, where 
one may read, 
cook and sleep in comparative dryness 
and comfort in any but the worst weather. 

It is no uncommon thing for fishermen 
to live for days at a time in winter at 
sea in half-open boats with merely a shel- 
ter under the fore deck, and a great deal 


of Corinthian cruising has been done in 
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such craft. In canoeing no permanent 
shelter is possible, and in many canoe- 
yawls, even of the larger sizes, a tent is 
used as the sole shelter, or possibly the 
well is partly roofed in by movable 
wooden hatches. 

While the half-decked boat with its 
tent or hatches has advantages for cer- 
tain work, if the size of the hull admits 
it, the closed cabin is much better suited 
to the wants of the average single-hand 
navigator who, held close to the land by 
business and only sailing at intervals, 
lacks the hardihood of the professional 
fisherman, or even the exceptional ama- 
teur whose time is spent wholly afloat. 

The cabin should be one of the special 
charms of the single-hand yacht, so 
planned as to give a dry and safe place 
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still an open question; with a properly 
designed craft the water-line may run to 
at least forty feet, and the main limita- 
tions seem to be the weight of anchor 
which one man can weigh and cat with 
ordinary tackle, and the size of mainsail 
which he can set and reef. For most 
men, however, a water-line of eighteen 
to twenty-one feet is most suitable, as 
giving all reasonable accommodation 
with a minimum of draft and cost. 

As to type of boat, a great variety of 
models have been used at times—fishing 
smacks, canoe-yawls, miniature cutters 
and converted lifeboats and ship’s long- 
boats. For that seagoing work which is 
expected of even the smaller single- 
handers, the canoe type, as distinguished 
from the sloop type, is in every way 


















































Humber Canoe-Yacht—Keel Type. 
From Humber Yaw!l-Club book. 


for everything that belongs to it in its 
manifold capacity of kitchen, drawing- 
room, library, chart-room and sleeping- 
room. The man who follows canoeing— 
and a charming sport it is—must be con- 
tent to live in a water-tight bag, so far 
as his belongings are concerned, with a 
tin box or so to help out ; but when he ad- 
vances to the command of a single-hand 
yacht he should have, as he well may, 
a cabin with its two berths, lockers, 
shelves, racks, etc., for every article of his 
greatly enlarged ménage. If he be some- 
thing of a mechanic as well as a sailor, 
the planning and fitting up of such a 
cabin will prove one of the great charms 
of his craft. 

How large a yacht can be safely and 
easily handled by a competent man is 


superior. The former, whose distinctive 
characteristics are the moderate propor- 
tions of breadth and depth to length, the 
fair and easy form, and the similarity of 
the two ends, both pointed, is strictly a 
natural type, as old as the art of sailing 
itself. To it belong the savage war ca- 
noes of all quarters of the world—the old 
Viking ships, the ancient galleys of the 
Mediterranean, and the surf-boat, seine- 
boat and whale-boat of civilized nations. 
The model was taken by the early navi- 
gators from nature itself, the dried leaf 
floating on the water, and the graceful 
pods of plants, suggesting its artistic 
curves of bow and stern and sheer, all 
drawn boldly and freely to fit the waves, 
with no regard for the cramping tonnage 
laws of ignorant yachting politicians. 
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The sloop type, on 
the contrary, is pure- 
ly artificial, its char- N 
acteristics of great 
breadth, limited 
depth, full round | / 
bows and square I 
stern being derived 
directly, as the result 
of tonnage laws, from 
the oblong boxes first 
used on the Tyne to 
float the greatest 
number of tons of 
coal on the smallest 
possible’ measure- 
ment, and then devel- 
oped into something 
that could be sailed after a fashion by the 
fishermen and smugglers of the shoal 
Dutch coast. Where vessels, large and 
small, are built to meet only naturel 
conditions in all parts of the world, the 
canoe type is followed; it is only when 
tonnage dues and faulty navigation laws 
are the first consideration that men are 
forced to build boxes, wide and shoal in 
the sloop, or narrow and deep in the 
tramp steamer, but, nevertheless, boxes 
rather than boats. 

Small as they were, the early canoes 
of the Nautilus type, designed by Mr. 
Warrington Baden-Powell, of the Royal 
Canoe Club, about 1870, were excellent 
sea boats ; and as the canoeists of that day 
extended their cruises on more open wa- 
ters it came about very naturally that the 
general model was retained, while the di- 
mensions were increased. About 1877 a 
variety of large canoe, about seventeen 
feet long, nearly five feet breadth and 
twenty inches depth, was produced on the 
Mersey, the name “canoe-yawl” being 
given to it. In this craft it was possible 
to cruise in comparative safety and com- 
fort on such open waters as the small ca- 
noes were unfitted for, and the sport of 
single-hand sailing assumed a definite 
position as a friendly rival to its older 
sister, canoeing. 

Since that time the canoe-yawl has de- 
veloped into a very practical and sensible 
sort of small yacht, and has become the 
favorite craft for all kinds of single-hand 
work. While the first boats were merely 
big canoes, of limited draft and power, 
and relying on the tent for shelter, by the 
addition of a metal keel and a permanent 
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cabin a much more 
seaworthy and com- 
fortable craft has 
been evolved. The 
later and larger boats 
have so far outgrown 
the original canoe- 
yawls that a few 
years ago a new term 
was coined by the 
writer, the originai 
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“Christopher Columbus.” 


designation of canoe- 
yawl being retained 
for the smaller cen- 
terboard boats with- 
out fixed ballast, 
while the term “ca- 
noe-yacht” was pro- 
posed for the larger and abler craft with 
deep fixed keels and cabins; this nomen- 
clature was generally adopted. 

Like steam yachting, single-hand cruis- 
ing is a sport that is in its nature in- 
dependent of rules and club-houses; 
though in all probability a member of 
some yacht or canoe club, the single- 
hand sailor depends on his ship alone, 
and asks little of the club. There is, how- 
ever, one club exclusively devoted to 
single-hand cruising. This rather unique 
organization, the Humber Yawl Club, of 
Hull, England, has a membership of 
about seventy, mostly located in Hull, or 


in neighboring ports on the North Sea; . 


and its fleet, of about sixty small craft, 
is mainly made up of canoe-yawls and 
canoe-yachts of from fifteen to twenty 
feet water-line. One of the institutions 
of the club is the annual cruising of the 
fleet, sometimes in squadron and some- 
times in small parties, the boats being 
shipped by steamer from Hull to some 
port on the other side of the North Sea, 
from which opens an extensive cruising 
ground of Dutch and German canals, 
rivers and meres. 

Another institution is the annual book, 
in which is recorded in print and picture 
the work of the club, photographs and 
sketches of places visited, information 
for other cruisers and designs of the club 
boats. A number of the club members 
are sufficiently clever amateurs to be able 
to design their own craft, build and sail 
them, and then to portray on paper the 
pleasures of cruising. 

The club has given to the sport a spe- 
cial type of canoe-yacht, the work of 
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some of its members, which is admirably 
fitted for single-hand work in waters 
where draft is limited. This type, repre- 
sented by Eel, Cherub and Tavie,is about 
eighteen to nineteen feet on the water 
line, six feet breadth and but two feet 
draft, including a lead or iron keel of 
half a ton weight. An iron centerplate 
of peculiar form works through the keel 
and yet takes up little space in the cabin, 
which is quite roomy enough for two or 
three on a long cruise. The sail plan, 
yawl-rigged with roller jib, is small 
enough for sea cruising. These little 
ships find their way each summer about 
the coast of the North Sea, the English 
Channel and the inland waters of Eng- 
land and Holland, their owners living a 
nomadic existence, which is near to being 
the very perfection of yachting. 

If space permitted, it would be pleas- 
ant to review the cruise of John Mac- 
Gregor, who, through his writings, was 
the first to call general attention to sin- 
gle-hand cruising; the experiences of 
Mr. McMullen in forty years of cruising, 
ended at last by his quiet and peaceful 
death at the tiller of the Perseus in the 
English Channel, the ship sailing herself 
alone for a day after; the interesting 
cruises in “Small Yachts and Large 
Canoes,” made by the Rev. H. Fiennes 
Speed in the little Water Rat and Viper, 
and later, accompanied by Mrs. Speed, 
an expert yachtswoman, in the four-ton 
Lerna; the Baltic cruise of Mr. Knight 
in Falcon IJ., and the offshore cruises of 
Captain Isaac L. Church in his Christo- 
pher Columbus. As this would make far 
too long a yarn, the leading dimensions 
and details of some of the more noted 
single-hand craft are given in condensed 
form in the following table, and also a 
list of the principal books published on 
the subject. 

Not that any of my readers will have 
occasion to consult foreign authors for 
suitable waters on which to go a-cruising 
single-hand, for where Rob Roy and the 
pioneers of the pastime had one mile of 
suitable waters at their convenient ser- 
vice, Americans have hundreds. What 
are the Zuyder Zee, the Scheldt, and the 
Maas, compared with the great inland 
seas, inlets, estuaries and rivers which lie 
at the very wharf-end of every sailor, 
trom topmost Maine and farther Canada, 
down to the Carolinas! 
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The difficulty in the United States is 
not to find suitable cruising grounds, but 
to make up one’s mind what to select out 
of the rich abundance. 

Take alone the wealth of waters which 
the Metropolitan sailor has at his imme- 
diate command—it is bewildering. There 
is the whole Sound, with its inlets and 
inland bays on the one side, and the two 
great harbors of the Bay spreading out, 
east and west, and each direction inviting 
him to still further estuaries and tidal riv- 
ers, of which latter there are four, be- 
sides the lordly Hudson. A cruiser can 
take his choice of the Hackensack or the 
Passaic, the Raritan or the Shrewsbury 
rivers, and on each find abundant pleas- 
ure, not to mention the glorious waters of 
the palisaded Hudson and its imprisoned 
back-waters—the Tappan Zee and Haver- 
straw. 

But these are only the beginning of the 
cruiser’s possibilities. Down the coast 
of New Jersey are sand-bank-protected 
inland waters. The Delaware and its 
bay are within a narrow strip of a canal 
of Chesapeake Bay and the Susquehanna. 
The Potomac opens where that bay ceases, 
and all the tidal waters of Virginia and 
Maryland, one of the richest and least- 
known sections, await the adventurous, 
to say nothing of the riches of Albermarle 
Sound and Pamlico, which lie immediate- 
ly below. 
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The Great Lakes provide exhaustless the canal), and back by that delightful 
cruising, even if one goes no farther north __ river. 
than Georgian Bay, or to the better-known These are but samples of the hundreds 
Lake Ontario, through the Thousand Isl- of miles of shores and water-ways which 
ands and down the St. Lawrence, and _ invite the single-hand boat owner to years 
home by the Richelieu and Lakes Cham- and years of cruising, and leave him, still 
plain and George, completing the circuit fresh, fields and waters new in super- 
by joining the Hudson again (through abundance. 


NOTED SINGLE-HAND CRUISERS. DIMENSIONS AND DETAILS. 
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Down Channel, R. T. McMullen. The Voyage Alone in the Yaw] a Roy, John MacGregor. Cruises in Small 
Yachts and Large Canoes, H.F. Speed. The Cruise of the Kate, Lieut. E. E. Middleton. A Thousand Miles’ oe 
in the Silver Cloud, Rev. Wm. Forwell. The Falconin the Baltic, E. F. "Eight Sailing Tours, Vols. I, II, III, 
Frank Cowper. Sailing Alone Around the World, Capt. Joshua Slocum. 
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A NEW GOLF ALPHABET. 


By Carrie Foote Weeks. 






A stands for Aptitude, Accurate Aim, 
Which will make an Adept at this popular game. 


B isa Bunker ; it takes Brawn and Brain 
To land your golf Ball on the fair green again. 


C is the Caddie who carries your Clubs ; 
He calls you a “Corker,” in spite of your “flubs.” 


D is the Driver you use at the tee; 
The dirt which you Dig, and that other “big D——” 


E is the Energy ever displayed 
When Engaged in a round with a pretty young maid. 


F is a Foursome, a Foozle, and “Fore”— 
|f your Form in the first F is bad, you’re a bore. 


G stands for Grip; the professional’s Grasp; 
And the Green which you reach, if you conquer this clasp. 


H is the Hole, not as deep as a well: 
And sometimes it’s Heaven, and oftener H— ? 


I can be Iron, or mashie, or cleek, 
You know best yourself which Iron you seek. 


J isa Jerk. If your ball finds a cup, 
To play with a Jerk often sweeps it right up. 


K is to “Keep your eye on the ball ;” 
lf we follow this rule, there is hope for us all. 


L stands for Links, and for “Like as we Lie,” 
Which is different from “Lie as we Like,” by-the-bye. 


M stands for Medal play, also for Match, 
At both you are beaten if you play at scratch. 
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N is a Niblick, respected by all; 
For it is a good friend in Need, to a ball. 


O stands for Oxygen, Ozone, and Odds, 
Which golfers accept as gifts of the Gods. 


P is “to Press ;”’ “Don’t” makes a good rule, 
One can Play pretty well, and yet Putt like a fool. 


Q is the Question beginners must ask: 
“Is my club the right length?” “What’s wrong with my grasp?” 


R stands for Reply made by old golfers keen: 
“A good stance; have patience. Watch me Reach the green.” 


S is the Swing that we practice in dreams. 
A Styntie looks simple. ’Tis not what it seems. 


T is to Top. Sometimes sign of Terror; 
[f hazards or bunkers win balls by this error. 


U means Unpopular people who play, 
Who borrow your clubs, and stand in your way. 


V is the Virtue of one Scotch high-ball, 
To lengthen your golf yarns, and drives, in the Fall. 


W is a Wrist shot, Whippy and free; 
Those who do it well, good golfers must be. 


X might stand now for “great eXpectations,” 
Day dreams of golfers, in all ranks and stations. 


Y is Yesterday; a word hardly known. 
It’s this Year, and new heroes sit on the throne. 


Z stands for Zenith. The golfer whose fame 
Touches this point can die, saying, “I’ve played the game.” 











SALMON ANGLING 
A FEW REMARKS ON. 
By Dean Sage. 


ranked among the most exciting 

and learned of piscatorial arts; 
but the fish is such a singular compound 
of wisdom and fatuity, that while at 
times he will succumb as readily to the 
most arrant blockhead as to a Hender- 
son or a Francis, on other occasions he 
will turn up his nose and flip his tail in 
derision at the most cautious wiles of 
these masters of the rod. 

There is very little uniformity about 
the salmon, and this want of settled and 
decided character has doubtless led to 
the formulation of the vast quantity of 
rules as to times, places, flies to use and 
other minutiz, which are, as a whole, 
better calculated to embarrass than to 
assist the beginner. Each man who has 
anything to say on the subject is likely, 
and properly, too, to give the results of 
his own successful experiments, which 
may have been in quite a different direc- 
tion from those of some other writer who 
has done equally well. 

I know men, or rather one man, who 
has been for years a successful angler, 
and who acts on the principle that salm- 
on care nothing for the color of the fly 
they take, but only for the size. Some 
confine their fishing to small flies with- 
out regard to the state of the water; 
others to large ones. It is certain that 
on a well-stocked Canadian salmon river, 
an angler who persists in any system of 
flies, however ridiculous it may seem, 
will have enough success to justify his 
attempts. 

I have taken salmon with a bunch of 
muskrat fur tied to a hook. The fish 
were rising then to a mallard wing, gray- 
bodied fly, and this fur was the same 
color, though the size of the lure was 
twice that of the fly. I have seen a 
salmon which refused everything he 
ought to have taken, rush to his death 
at the sight of a small, red ibis trout-fly. 

Probably, however, the man who uses 
good-sized, dark-colored flies at the be- 
ginning of the season, and reduces the 
size gradually as the water grows low 
and clear, will attain the best result. A 
change in high water from a large dark 
fly to a small brilliant one is often suc- 
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cessful. Nevertheless, many use large 
brilliant flies in high water with good 
success. A salmon fresh from the sea, 
with his appetite still about him, is very 
likely to dash at anything that passes 
over him, and a large object attracts his 
attention further off than a small one. 

It is well to remember that all flies do 
not appear the same in the water as 
out of it. This can be easily observed by 
pitting them in a glass of water and 
looking at them through the sides or 
bottom. The Jock Scott, which probably 
is the favorite Canadian fly, though bril- 
liant when dry, is quite the reverse when 
in the water. The general effect of all 
mixed-winged flies when in the water is 
dull, unless there is such a predominance 
of some one strong hue as to overpower 
the others, the golden pheasant and jun- 
gle cock feathers being, perhaps, those 
which have the most decided effect in 
water. 

So far as their being visible for a long 
distance is concerned, dark flies are bet- 
ter than light-colored ones; the fairy can 
be seen farther than the silver doctor, 
and the blue and brown farther than the 
white miller. 

It is well, when fishing where salmon 
are known to be, first to try such flies as 
are generally considered the standard 
ones for the time and place, and if those 
fail, to try something decidedly different 
in size or color, or in both. 

It is a fact that, on those rivers with 
which I am familiar, a whole generation 
of salmon will sometimes change its 
views about certain flies, neglecting al- 
most entirely a kind which had long 
been very popular, or taking up an- 
other which before would not be looked 
at. 

A claret-bodied fly with a turkey 
wing and blue hackle, which from ten 
to fifteen years ago was irresistible on 
the Restigouche, has, since then, become 
hardly worth using; and, on the other 
hand, for two years back, the white «mil- 
ler and coachman have been excellent 
taking flies where previously, at least on 
the parts of it with which I am most 
familiar, they had been utterly unsuc- 
cessful.. 
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These and numerous other vagaries 
on the part of salmon give many chances 
for the angler to ascribe to his own skill 
results which come from the purest 
chance or guess work, and many there 
are who fondly fancy that so small a 
thing as the introduction of one minute 
feather in a fly will cause a salmon to 
take or leave it. It is unreasonable to 
suppose that anything more than the 
general effect is considered, or that even 
moderate differences in size influence 
the fish, except when they are lazy and 
the water is low and clear. 

Now, we will suppose that an angter 
has so far deceived a salmon as to in- 
duce him to rise to a fly but go down 
without taking it; whatis he todo? The 
answer depends to some extent on the 
way in which the fish rose; whether with 
an eager rush that seemed to fail through 
undue haste; languidly, just making a 
lump on top of the water without break- 
ing, or in a sportive manner, indicative 
only of a desire to amuse himself at the 
expense of the unlucky floating insect. 

To go back a step, however, let me 
say that many a salmon is lost by taking 
the fly away from him too quickly. If 
a fish makes a good rise and misses, 
through accident or design, the chances 
are more than even that he will turn 
around to look for the fly, and if it is 
near the same place may take it. I have 
seen a salmon swim about on top of the 
water for several seconds in search of a 
fly that had been snatched from him, 
and it is very common to see one follow 
for some distance a fly being drawn 
away. Therefore, a cardinal rule in 
salmon fishing is to let the fly alone for 
an instant after a rise that has been 
missed. “Some good anglers make one 
cast at the same spot directly after such 
a rise; but I think leaving the fly alone 
is better. 

Should a fish rise eagerly and miss, 
I should, after resting him three or four 
minutes, give him another try with the 
same fly, beginning just over, or a very 
little above where I suppose him to 
be. There are certain places on streams 
where the position of salmon can be ex- 
actly located—generally back of some 
particular rock, which may be the only 
spot thereabouts fish lie in at all. Fre- 
quently, however, there may be’ other 
adjacent holes that salmon will remain 
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in temporarily, and a fish which has 
risen may for a short time change his 
quarters and be several yards distant 
when cast over again; or in some 
swift-flowing, gravelly-bottomed stretch- 
es which are favorite haunts of salmon, 
they lie scattered over the bed of the 
stream anywhere, often changing their 
positions. 

The point, I think, when casting over 
a salmon after the first rise, is to have his 
first sight at the fly near enough for him 
to rise to it again if so inclined. There- 
fore, after casting ineffectually where the 
fish is supposed to be, try above and 
below where he first rose. Sometimes 
—especially in the smoothly flowing 
pools—salmon which have risen and 
followed the fly will stop much nearer 
the angler than the point from which they 
rose, and may not again be cast over at 
all. If the fish on this second trial 
either refuses to rise or comes again 
without taking, I should recommend a 
longer rest, and then trying him with a 
fly materially different in size and color 
from that which first tempted him. 
Should that prove ineffective, a couple 
more changes may be made, and, as a last 
resort, the fly first risen to, tried. 

In case of the first rise being a faint 
one, I should make a decided change in 
the fly before trying the second time. 
If the rise was to a medium-sized fly, I 
should follow it with a small one of 
different color, and next a big one of 
the first-used variety. 

After this all rules fail, and the fastid- 
ious fish may not rise again at all, or 
may be fairly bullied into doing so by 
keeping at him. 

I have known a salmon to rise nine 
times at each occasion of a fly passing 
over him, and the last time take it; and 
again, some of the best rises are never 
repeated. Fish that have risen and 
been pricked, however slightly, will 
very seldom come a second time. Once 
I took a salmon that had been on my 
fly ten minutes before and ran out quite 
a bit of line before breaking away—the 
proof being in the wound on the fleshy 
part of his jaw where the hook had torn 
out. 

The common way of fishing the larger 
of the Canadian rivers is from a canoe, 
though some of them are happily adapted 
to that much more delightful mode of 
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angling from the bank or by wading. 
In either method, the manner of pre- 
senting the fly is about the same; that 
is, the cast to begin with is short, the 
fly being thrown out at right angles with 
the course of the stream and allowed 
to float downward with an irregular mo- 
tion until it reaches the line of the cur- 
rent in front of the caster. The work- 
ing of the fly causes its wings and hackles 
to expand and contract, and gives it 
a lifelike appearance supposed to increase 
its attractiveness, though fish will often 
take when it is floating down-stream as 
if dead. 

The fly is generally taken by salmon 
when under water, but not always. In 
the Nepissequit and some other of the 
smaller rivers, and, indeed, occasionally 
on the larger ones, salmon will rise to 
the fly worked on the surface, and, to 
hook them, have to be struck as quickly as 
trout. 

A particular spot where a salmon is 
known to be, should be cast over care- 
fully several times, and the fly changed 
to some other the fish are taking, before 
giving him up. 

After the cast has been lengthened 
out to the extent of the capacity of the 
angler or of the water to be fished, and 
every foot gone over, the canoe, which 
has been anchored, can be dropped down 
the pool and the process again begun. 

When the fly is taken by a salmon, 
and the angler has no trouble in recog- 
nizing this fruition of all his previous 
anxieties and labors, the main object is to 
get him ashore just as soon as possible, 
and the period of time occupied in doing 
this is one of which the chief interest and 
enjoyment come after its termination. 

I doubt if any angler with a good fish 
on would welcome, or, indeed, come far 
from cursing, any phenomenon which 
tended to defer the moment of gaffing. 
As soon as the fish is gaffed, his views 
change in the twinkling of an eye. The 
fights of long duration with salmon are 
periods of great and not at all delightful 
anxiety to most men, and the conscious- 
ness of enjoyment comes later. 

The chances of a well-hooked salm- 
on’s escape are greater in the second 
fifteen minutes’ play than in the first. 
Weak points in the tackle are found 
which may yield to the continued strain ; 
the hold of the hook wears and grows 
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looser, or the salmon, by being humored, 
gets around some sharp rock where the 
line may be cut, or works his way to a 
current too strong for the weakened 
tackle. 

Therefore he should be played hard 
from the beginning and his wishes op- 
posed on principle, for they are rarely 
in accord with the designs of the angler. 
A very short experience will show how 
hard it is to play the fish with regard 
to the safety of the rod and line, and that 
point should be approached very closely 
all through the battle. If a few mo- 
ments of its practice result in the fish 
breaking loose, quick consolation comes 
in the thought that by trying a different 
course, though you might have kept him 
a little longer, you never could have 
landed him, as lightly-hooked ones are 
sure to escape anyway. 

In playing a salmon, always, if possi- 
ble, keep below him. By doing so you 
get the powerful aid of the current in 
your contest. If you are above him the 
current assists the fish, as whatever else 
he may do, his general tendency is to go 
up-stream, and even a hook in his jaw 
can’t overcome this impulse. By keep- 
ing below, the bagging or “drowning” of 
the line is avoided. 

Every additional yard of line a fish 
gains increases his chances of getting 
away; therefore, all symptoms of yield- 
ing on his part should be taken advan- 
tage of to get nearer to him. When he 
jumps, lower the point of the rod that 
there may be no taut line for him to 
bring his weight against. 

If he sulks behind some stone and 
there lies motionless, or gives quick, 
short, angry jerks, tap the rod smartly 
with your knife handle, which will often 
set him going; or, if that fails, throw a 
judicious stone or two at him, being 
careful not to hit your line. 

One of the most provoking things a 
salmon can do when hooked is to turn 
and run towards the angler. This gen- 
erally happens, if at all, when the fish is 
down and across the stream from the 
fisherman. If you are ashore and can 
do so, the best thing is to go backward 
as quickly as possible, reeling up at the 
same time, keeping, however, a good 
lookout behind to see where you are 
going, that you may not, as I once did, 
fall into the root of an upturned tree, 
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which held me entangled till the fish 
escaped. Such action on the part of 
the salmon is always sure to give him a 
lot of slack line, and this should be re- 
covered with the greatest possible quick- 
ness. It almost always happens when 
the angler is above the fish, and is an- 
other strong reason for keeping below 
him as much of the time as you are able. 

Salmon are not infrequently hooked 
foul, under the chin, under one of the 
pectoral fins, or in the muscles near the 
root of the tail, probably also in other 
parts of their bodies where the tissues 
are not strong enough to hold the hook. 
I have landed two or three hooked by 
the tail, and found that though their 
first rushes were unusually strong, they 
tired very soon by reason of the strain 
put on their chief means of motion. 
When hooked under the chin or by one 
of the fins, they can keep their mouths 
closed and make most gallant fights. A 
good many of the monsters every angler 
loses undoubtedly owe their enormous 
supposed size to such accidents. 

There is the greatest difference in the 
fighting qualities of salmon even in the 
same river, and, as with men, those of 


medium size and well proportioned 
average the strongest and most endur- 
ing. 


Many saimon are lost for want of a 
good gaffer; the poor one either breaks 
the line, misses his aim altogether three 
or four times, or wounds the fish so as 
to renew his force for just long enough 
to enable him to escape. 

A gaffer should always go below his 
fish far enough not to be seen, and stand 
perfectly motionless with his gaff ex- 
tended in front until the angler gradu- 
ally works the salmon towards him. If 
the fish sees him and tries to move away, 
he should remain quiet until the fish 
ceases to notice him, then come out of 
the water and go down below the salmon 
again, never trying to move towards him 
or chase him. When at last the fish 
comes within reach, the gaffer should 
gently put the gaff over and beyond him, 
strike him in the shoulder, if that is pos- 
sible, but never strike until certain of his 
aim. 

Salmon may be landed without gaff 
or net in two ways. Firstly, by playing 
them until they are thoroughly ex- 
hausted, and then putting the hand 
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very gently under their sides until it 
reaches the root of the tail, which affords 
a grasp, and pulling them quickly out 
of the water; or secondly, when there is 
a shelving beach, getting the salmon 
headed towards it, then running quickly 
back and hauling the fish ashore. The 
stones and the belly of the salmon are 
both so slippery that much less force is 
required than would be supposed—as 
you have the acquiescence of the fish 
until he finds himself on land. 

I have often seen one of the hardy 
settlers of the Restigouche, Alford by 
name, go out alone in a log canoe to 
fish the pool in front of his land. When 
a salmon was hooked, Alford lifted his 
anchor, and worked the canoe ashore 
as soon as possible, a manceuvre requir- 
ing, with the conducting of a lively 
salmon at the same time, the nicest 
management. Once ashore, he played 
his fish until it was exhausted, and then 
ran it ashore on the beach. 

I have seen him take in this way a 
fish of 26 pounds, a small fraction of 
the dead weight of which would have 
broken his casting line, and in 1888 a 
monster of 45 pounds. 

The time of day for salmon fishing— 
or rather the best time—is, fortunately, 
not that popularly supposed to be it: the 
early morning. 

Certainly, all through the first part of 
the season in this country, a man may 
rise at a reasonable hour, take a leis- 
urely breakfast, and get out to his pool 
by eight o’clock, with the knowledge 
that he will probably have better fish- 
ing than if he had been roused at four 
and hastened to the mist-shrouded wa- 
ter, chilled and comfortless, and feeling 
that, luck or no luck, he was bound to 
persevere at his task for three or four 
hours. 

The man who fishes from eight to 
eleven will have more success than he 
who fishes from five to eight, and much 
more rational enjoyment. Sometimes 
the fish rise better toward noon. 

The evening, from five o’clock until 
dark, is also a propitious as well as a 
pleasant time for angling, the last half 
hour of the northern twilight being the 
best bit of the day—indeed, salmon will 
sometimes take the fly after dark, and, I 
dare say, would do so more were they 
oftener tried. 
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CURIOUS NATIVE HUNTING METHODS. 
By Herbert Hudson. 


N their relative position to the rest of 
the continent and to the adjacent 
ocean, the Western Ghauts of India 

suggest a comparison with the mountain 
chains of the western border of North 
America, but there the comparison ends. 

Those Ghauts are a range of mountains 
in the province of Mysore, running down 
the west coast between Bombay and Cali- 
cut, which must not for a moment be con- 
founded with Calcutta on the other side 
of the country. In height they range 
from 2,000 to 6,000 feet, and they act as a 
buffer to the storms which come in from 
the Indian Ocean. But while screening 
the inland provinces from the violence of 
the monsoon, they rob them of the sea 
breezes which would otherwise greatly 
alleviate the deadly heat of the plains. 

For nine months in the year the climate 
on the Ghauts is as pleasant as one could 
desire. It is certainly hot, but the ther- 
mometer rarely exceeds 85 degrees in the 
shade, and there is always a cooling 
breeze. The three months of the mon- 
soon are less pleasant, for the rainfall 
averages 100 to 200 inches. 

This district is one of the most produc- 
tive fields for cotfee-growing in India, 
yet it is sparsely populated by European 
planters, and the native tribes who live 
in the villages lead much the same sort of 
existence as their ancestors, the aborigi- 
nes, must have led, cultivating modest 
paddy fields, and hunting wild animals 
in the yet undisturbed jungle. 

The hill country of Mysore can boast 
of some of the grandest forest scenery in 
the world. Range rises beyond range, 
each densely clothed with magnificent 
trees of every variety and shade; delight- 
ful, park-like woodlands stretch into the 
table-land, varied at intervals by swards 
of verdant pasture. Swift-flowing rivers 
wind through the valleys, and waterfalls, 
in some places 800 feet high, dash them- 
selves over the cliffs. 

Ancient gold workings have been dis- 
covered in these regions from time to 
time, many of which have been re-opened 
with successful results; and one might be 
excused contemplating the possibility that 
Mysore was one of the places which 
supplied the ships of Tarshish in the days 


of King Solomon, for, with the exception 
of Ceylon, it is the only country in which 
one finds side by side “‘gold and silver and 
ivory and apes and peacocks.” 

the Ghaut tribes are essentially of a 
hunting disposition. Irom the earliest 
times they have been accustomed to seek 
their dinners among the _ well-stocked 
jungles which clothe the hills and valleys 
of their country. 

Like most hunters, the Ghauts prefer 
firearms when they can get them, but 
they are not particular as to what kind 
of a gun they have, so long as it will pro- 
ject a slug twenty yards or so. 

Very fearful and wonderful are some 
of their weapons, ancient-looking match- 
locks dating back to the dark ages, held 
together with pieces of grass or string, 
and, once charged, they cannot be unload- 
ed except by being fired off. Their own- 
ers carry them about with an appearance 
of apprehension, as if never certain that 
they will not explode unexpectedly. 

Those who cannot obtain a gun, arm 
themselves with a bow and arrows, with 
which they are very proficient marks- 
men. The bow is made of well-seasoned 
bamboo, with the string formed of a strip 
of the same wood; the arrows are most 
formidable-looking shafts, furnished with 
steel points as sharp as a knife. A group 
of these native hunters resting during the 
heat of the day furnishes a picture which 
any artist might desire to paint. The 
long-bow men, leaning in picturesque 
attitudes against the trees, the beaters 
with their quarter-staffs and wood-cut- 
ters’ knives stuck in their belts, and the 
beautiful forest scenery, carry one’s mind 
back to the legends of Robin Hood and 
his merry men in the green glades of 
Sherwood. 

The patience of the native is prover- 
bial ; he will crouch in a tree for hours on 
the chance of shooting a jungle fowl, and 
this is his favorite mode of procedure 
when in search of small game; but when 
after sambur or jungle sheep he generally 
organizes a drive. 

A likely bit of cover having been fixed 
on, the shooters are ranged around it in 
horseshoe form, while a party of from 
ten to twenty beaters walk through in 





























line, shouting and yelling to drive out the 
quarry. 

There are few things more exciting 
than a beat in the jungle. Though one 
may have to wait drive after drive with- 
out seeing anything, yet one can never 
be certain that something will not come 
out, even at the last moment; for though 
animals as a rule start off at the slightest 
sound, deer will very often lie very close, 
and come out immediately in front of the 
beaters. Then, again, we never know 
what is going to come out; it may be a 
barking deer or it may be a tiger. 

When the first sound is heard of an 
animal knocking against the hollow bam- 
boos, one is raised to a great pitch of ex- 
pectancy ; the noise comes in waves which 
echo and reverberate through the forest. 
Every now and then it ceases, as the 
animal stops to listen; then it recom- 
mences, gradually coming nearer and 
nearer, yet its direction is very diffi- 
cult to locate, and one requires a prac- 
ticed ear to judge where the animal will 
come out. 

I doubt whether the native hunter de- 
rives much enjoyment from the actual 
sport itself; his main object is to obtain 
flesh for the stockpot, and he cannot un- 
derstand how a white man cares to take 
the trouble of tramping through the 
jungle simply for the sake of the animal’s 
horns or hide; he could turn the skin to 
far better use as parchment for covering 
a tom-tom. 

In addition to this method of killing 
game, the Indian hill-man resorts to all 
manner of devices to capture his quarry, 
a favorite way being to dig circular pits 
8 to 10 feet deep in which long, sharp 
stakes are placed. When intimation is 
received that deer or bison (wild cattle) 
are near, a grand beat is organized; the 
animals are hemmed in on all sides 
but one, and the most demoniac yells 
and shouting, in addition to the hideous 
din of tom-toms, awaken the echoes of 
the forests and drive the terrified animals 
towards the fatal pits. Sometimes the 
wonderful instinct of the beasts warns 
them of the danger, but more often, so 
skilfully is the trap laid, one or more of 
a herd fall victims, and after a terrible 
struggle to escape from the pits are cut 
up and disposed of. 

The most curious method, however, of 
slaughtering deer is that which is prac- 
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ticed by the tribes on the Masnagudi side 
of the Mysore plateau. 

The deer is a ruminating animal, and 
chews the cud, as even the most ignorant 
hill-man knows, and this knowledge has 
furnished him with a method which he 
uses against the deer tribe with great 
effect. 

Patient observation discovers a favor- 
ite deer haunt, where the animals after 
grazing their fill lie down and chew the 
cud at ease. This spot is carefully sur- 
rounded by a considerable number of 
men, each provided with a tiny tom-tom. 
The object is not to frighten the herd to 
any great degree, as that would probably 
end in their breaking through the cordon 
and escaping. So by a gentle tapping of 
the drum and an occasional gleam of a 
torch, they keep the hemmed-in animals 
in a state of alarm, sufficiently prolonged 
to prevent the frightened creatures chew- 
ing the cud. 

The consequence is that after a few 
hours the herbage consumed by the deer 
remains undigested, their stomachs swell, 
and they are prevented from running as - 
fast as they originally could. When the 
men see that the deer are in this state 
they let slip their pariah dogs, and arm- 
ing themselves with bows and arrows, 
knives, clubs, and whatever comes handy, 
go for the well-nigh helpless deer and 
invariably make a good bag. The amount 
of patience, exposure to the damp, chill 
air of night and general hardship this 
mode of killing entails is considerable, 
and only an Indian hill-man is capable of 
carrying it out. Of all methods of pur- 
suing deer it certainly is the most original 
I know. 

It seems somewhat incongruous to 
speak of autumn in March, yet this month 
is veritably the fall of the year as regards 
the jungle. 

The trees are all bare and brown, dried 
up and scorched by the blazing sun. The 
bamboo clumps—like bundles of China- 
men’s fishing rods — disconsolately bob 
and sway, and the fallen leaves lie six 
inches deep, forming a yellow carpet 
which crackles to the slightest footfall. 

There is hardly a breath of air, and the 
noises which strike the ear are intensified 
by the surrounding silence. Hark to that 
crow of defiance—there struts a lordly 
jungle cock! He knows he is safe till 
the rain comes; no one could get within 
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shot of him on this tell-tale ground. Over 
yonder, a gaudy woodpecker is springing 
his rattle on the bole of ‘a feathery acacia, 
to which the castanet bird replies like an 
echo. 

There goes a flock of green parrots, 
flashing through the air in a streak of 
emerald; and presently, with a creaking 
of branches, and much screaming and 
scolding, a troop of monkeys come into 
view, leaping from tree to tree with their 
well-known agility. Another pause, and 
then a choir of grasshoppers takes up its 
plaint, the shrill cry rising and swelling 
in rasping waves of sound, and gradually 
dying away again. 

As darkness draws on, strange cries 
come from the depths of the jungle. 
Anon one hears the curious barking call 
of the jungle sheep, or the screech of 
some baneful night bird; and the hollow 
bamboo clump as we pass it gives forth 
an uncanny sound, as though some un- 
happy spirit was imprisoned within its 
recesses. What wonder that the super- 
stitious coolie, bringing up the mail bag 
from the post, should prefer to go three 
miles round by the road rather than take 
the short cut through the jungle, where 
“bootahs” and banshees hover round 
the path, and the souls of wicked men 
prowl about in the forms of wild beasts. 

As the rose opens to the shower, as the 
ring-dove replies to its mate, so does the 
jungle answer to the rains. And now I 
am speaking, not of the heavy downpour 
of the monsoon, but of the April-like 
showers which precede it, and which the 
planter calls the blossoming showers, for 
they come just at the time when the coffee 
is in blossom, and preserve the flower 
from being scorched by the sun before 
the berry has set. 

Every tree is bursting with buds, every 
bamboo is clothed with delicate greenery. 

The ground, but a few weeks ago a 
hard, leaf-strewn surface, is now mantled 
ankle-deep in ferns, maidenhairs and 
mosses ; here a yellow, crocus-like flower, 
there a many-colored orchid, otherwise 
all is green. 

I am not very well versed in botany, 
but I should think that a great many of 
our garden trees and plants must have 
been transplanted from this part of the 
world. That one over there is unmistak- 
ably a laburnum yellow with clustering 
blossoms. Here is a fragrant white jas- 


mine, and near it a bush covered with 
little white berries which we used to call 
snowballs. Half hidden in the grass is a 
wax-like stephanotis, and innumerable 
convolvuli wind their tortuous trailers 
along the ground. 

Gaudy-winged butterflies as large as a 
man’s hand float lazily from flower to 
flower, or with the independence of a bird 
sail up far into the blue sky. One magni- 
ficent yellow and black species has down 
on its under wing almost as thick as 
feathers; another would seem to have 
stolen its coloring from the turquoise; 
but the emperor a tam all is the Ganesa 
Swallow-tail, who bears on his velvety 
emerald wings panels of a metallic hue 
which in one light appear to be peacock 
blue and in another the richest purple. 

And now, with restored nature, returns 
the time of the hunting, and the gun of 
the sportsman is heard again in the 
woods. With cautious air and crouching 
gait the shikari passes noiselessly over 
the soft ground, following the footprints 
of his quarry with the assistance of one 
faithful “smell-dog;” keen eyesight is 
necessary, and sharp ears, for keener eyes 
are watching, and sharper ears are on the 
alert for the approach of danger. Many 
of the big game animals of India bear 
similar names to those of America, but 
it is in name only that the denizens of the 
American forests resemble the wild ani- 
mals of India. The prairie bison is very 
different from his Hindoo cousin, who 
stands fifteen hands high and has a short- 
haired coat almost as black as the boul- 
ders of his native jungles. 

The anchorite monk of the desert is 
represented by a mountain recluse who 
grubs for his breakfast onthe hillsides, and 
dwells among the wild date palms, rarely. 
if ever, descending to the lower levels. 

Here, too, above all, “circles and sails 
aloft on pinions majestic the vulture ;” 
lending that finishing touch which the 
eye requires to enable it to gauge the 
broad, blue expanse stretching between 
height and height. Watching his grace- 
ful and apparently effortless soaring, we 
forget for a moment his unpleasanter 
proclivities, and—like the master poet— 
compare him to 
“The implacable soul of a chieftain slaughtered 

in battle, 

By invisible stairs ascending and scaling the 
heavens.” 
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UNCLE JOHN’S BEAR. 
By Henry Wallace Phillips. 


NCLE JOHN PORTER was shov- 

U eling tailings out of a sluice-box 

with a many-tined tailing fork, 

and he seemed to be not very well satis- 
fied with something. 

He swore vigorously when a stone be- 
came wedged in the fork-tines and had 
to be removed with a kick; not that it was 
so much trouble to kick a stone loose, but 
it gave a tangible matter to grumble at. 

A hale old gentleman was Uncle John 
—not a gray hair in his head, despite his 
sixty odd years, and no chill had fallen 
upon the warmth of his peppery temper. 

Tall, lean and yellow, with a long, sol- 
emn face, on which grew the hooked nose 
of the Yankee, flanked on either side by 
narrow, sharp gray eyes,and arching over 
thin lips covering big teeth, he was not 
beautiful; but the easy swing with which 
he heaved his fork testified that his use- 
fulness was unimpaired. 

Uncle John had been bred a farmer, 
and would still have been a farmer, even 
if fate had forced him to make his living 
by piracy. 

Fifteen years he had followed the plac- 
er—high-bar and low-bar, dry-gulch and 
“scoop” for it, ground-sluice or pan, just 
as it happened; and yet not a line of his 
face, a curve of his body, or a twist of his 
mind had been altered from the days he 
followed the plough. 

Which, of course, made him a singular 
figure among the good-natured, happy- 
go-lucky inhabitants of Quaking-As; 
Creek. One of the amusements of this 
widely scattered community was to go up 
to the bend at night and get a rise out of 
Uncle John. 

The old gentleman was a “free-trade- 
Methodist-prohibition-Republican,” and 
violent in every branch. The other boys 
espoused such principles as would bring 
the most fun. 

What would have been an odd thing, 
if it were not that such inconyruities are 
common, was the fact that Uncle John 
had picked out Jim Ferris—Keno Jim— 
the most utterly irresponsible, s!iftless, 
lazy, sunny-natured, no-good cuss that 
ever was known in the mountains—for 
his “pardner.” 

And that is what was troubling the 
old man this morning. 


“Gad durn him!” grumbled he. “Goin’ 
out huntin’! You bet! When ther’s work 
to do, Jim goes huntin’. Been gone two 
hours now, an’ here be I, sweatin’ and 
pullin’ an’ haulin’, an’ I can’t get more’n 
ten dollars a day out o’ this patch, single- 
handed, to save my buttons—damn the 
hull business !” 

A shuffling step behind him caught 
Uncle John’s ear. He disdained to look 
around. 

“So you be back, be ye? Reckon yo’'ll 
want your grub now, arter workin’ so 
hard!” he said, with biting sarcasm. 

No answer. 

“What’s the matter with ye? Why 
don’t you say suthin’ when you’re spoke 
to?” 

There was a snort, which sounded like 
suppressed laughter. The sound snapped 
the old man’s patience at a stroke. 

“Laugh, heh? Well, now, I'll give you 
suthin’ to laugh fur!” he yelled, and 
catching up a broken shovel-handle he 
whirled around. 

And then he stopped, petrified. The 
shovel-handle dropped from his fingers, 
and his eyes stuck out like marbles; for 
there, not thirty feet away, stood an enor- 
mous grizzly, swaying to and fro, the big 
head rolling from side to side.as the ani- 
mal regarded the man, with a sort of Fal- 
staffan humor in his little eyes. 

“Gor amighty!” whispered Uncle John 
as he took a step back; ““Jehosophat!” he 
added as he tripped and sat down in the 
sluice-box, and the water spurted nearly 
over his head. 

And so he sat, like a statue in a foun- 
tain, for a full quarter of a minute, star- 
ing at the apparition in front of him, 
while the bear tilted his head far to one 
side and returned the gaze, with an air of 
coquettish roguishness absurd beyond the 
reach of words. 

The power of thought and the power 
of motion returned to the old man to- 
gether. He was half-way up the hill to 
the cabin before his enemy realized that 
he had started. 

Once inside the safe confines, the old 
gentleman barricaded the door with ev- 
erything available and sat panting on the 
edge of his bunk to recover his wind and 
his wits. 
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The first thing that occurred to him was 
that he must warn Jim, who was likely to 
return at any minute; so he clambered up 
the ladder to the cock-loft and thrust his 
head out of the window, from whence he 
commanded a good view of the surround- 
ing country. 

This cock-loft was due to Uncle John 
entirely. When they were building their 
cabin Jim protested that it was of no use, 
anyhow, but the old man evaded that part 
of the argunient, and laid great stress on 
the fact that he had always lived in 
houses with two floors ; that he always in- 
tended to live in houses with two floors ; 
that all decent people lived in houses with 
two floors, and that he would see many 
profane and unpleasant things happen to 
himself and every one around before he’d 
live in a house that hadn’t two floors ; and 
as Jim never held out long against any- 
body, the house had two floors. 

The old man looked around him. In 
front sat the grizzly, still with his head 
cocked to one side like a dog expecting a 
biscuit ; there was no malice in his face— 
merely expectancy, but Uncle John shook 
his fist at him and reviled him earnestly. 
When he had exhausted his power of 
vituperation, he raised his voice in a 
warning cry of “Oh! Jim!” uttered at 
short intervals and gradually losing all 
expression as the time wore on and the 
performance became monotonous. 

At length, “Hi, there!” came from the 
canyon wall opposite. Uncle John cast 
his eyes up to Jim’s much-astonished 
face. The bear was hidden from Jim’s 
view by a clump of quaking asp ; and why 
his pardner, the sedate, sarcastic and un- 
emotional Uncle John, should elect to go 
up in the cock-loft and yell “Oh, Jim!” 
like a poll-parrot, was a complete mystery 
to his mind. 

“What in Halifax is bitin’ ye?” shouted 
Jim, outraged and indignant. 

“Bear!” bellowed Uncle John. 

“The Sheol you say! Where?” 

“Go ’round, go ’round! Behind them 
brush. You can see him!” vociferated 
Uncle John, gesticulating excitedly. 

“Holy Sufferin’! Well, I should say 
bear !”’ exclaimed Jim when he had reach- 
ed the point of vantage from whence he 
could see it. “What’s next, Uncle?” 

“Shoot him! Durn his dratted picter! 
Shoot him !” 


“Oh, no! Uncle! That wouldn’t be 


sportsmanlike. I never shoot my game 
sittin’,” answered Jim easily. 

“What!” screamed the old man, takin 
this persiflage in earnest. “You talk like 
that, an’ me a-sittin ’up here like a licked 
rooster? You shoot that bear now, right 
off, and don’t give me no more such stuff ! 
You hear me!” 

“Now, Uncle John, there’s a great 
many things I’d do for you,” returned 
Jim, “but when it comes to puttin’ one 
ounce of bird-shot into a ton of grizzly, 
there’s where friendship ceases; I’ve got 
to draw the line somewhere. He ain’t a 
bad sort of bear just now; but if I was to 
blow a charge of shot in his hide, chances 
are he’d raise Billy-be-damned, and then 
some. You ain’t seen a bear real excited, 
and I have; it’s astonishin’ the way they 
carry on.” 

“Well, then,” commanded the old man, 
“go down the crik and borrer a rifle from 
the boys.” 

“Nope; that cock won’t fight, neither. 
There’s only one rifle on the crik and the 
baron’s out huntin’ with that—he won’t 
be back for three days most probably ; an’ 
I don’t think there’s any one around here 
wants to try their luck with six-shooters 
—not on that bear of your’n, anyhow. 
You picked out a dandy while you was at 
it, Uncle. He makes all the others I ever 
see look like forty cents on the dollar. 
Uncommon fine bear, that!” 

During the interview the bear turned 
his head from the one to the other as each 
called in turn as if he perfectly under- 
stood what was being said. He made no 
move, except to scratch himself with a 
forepaw occasionally. 

“Well, what am I goin’ to do?” Uncle 
John’s voice was near to tears of vexa- 
tion. 

“Damfino,” answered Jim. “Got to 
wait till the bear moves on, most likely. 
I'd like to put in the time at some kind of 
amusement, for I’m holler to my back- 
bone. We're too far away to play cards 
handy. What do you say to a game of 
twenty questions ?” 

“What’s that!” shrieked Uncle John. 
The cry was a reproach, but Jim chose to 
receive it as an inquiry. | 

“Why, you take something—” he re- 
plied. 

“T’d like to take you an’ that bear an’ 
bam your fool heads together,” shouted 
the infuriated old man. 
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“Take it easy, Uncle. Take it easy,” 
admonished Jim. “The only thing that 
comes of gettin’ hot is perspiration—now 
have you got it?” 

Disdainful silence from the cabin. 

“Is it animal, veg’table or mineral ?’”’ he 
continued. 

Uncle John leaned far out of the 
window. “Jim Ferris,” he said, “if I 
had a gun here, an’ it only had one load 
in it, an’ if my life was a-hangin’ on the 
balance, I be damned if I krow which I’d 
shoot at fust, you or that bear!” 

Jim’s laugh rang loud through the 
thin air, and the bear seemed to feel in- 
sulted, for dropping to all fours, with a 
growl, he turned to the side of the house ; 
whence a tearing and splitting sound 
soon showed that he was at work. 

“What’s he doin’?” yelled Uncle John. 

“He’s breakin’ in the window,” an- 
swered Jim, and there was no fun in his 
tone this time. He had not thought of 
the animal actually being able to get into 
the cabin. 

Jim stood a second irresolute,as well he 
might—a man armed with a shotgun and 
a knife is a pretty poor match for a full- 
grown grizzly. Then with a curse at him- 
self for what he called cowardice, he be- 
gan to drop down the cliff-side with the 
sure agility of acat. “Cuss me, if I’m 
goin’ to let the old man git hurt an’ never 
raise a hand,” he said to himself. 

“Jim! You go back! Don’t you come 
down here ’t all!” yelled Uncle John, im- 
perious even in his terror. “Go back, I 
say! D’ye hear me?—go back, durn ye! 
go back. What’s the sense o’ your gittin’ 
killed, too?” 

At that second a thought struck Jim. 
“Uncle John. The giant powder that Ole 
left—ain’t it up there?” 

“Yep!” answered the other, with a ring 
of hope in his voice. 

“There’s a piece of fuse a’ready capped 
—put it in a stick—take some more and 
tie em to a piece of bacon, ’n’ chuck it out 
—blow him to Hades an’ gone!” 

“How many shall I take?” 

“Oh, dad-gast it! A handful—any- 
thing —hurry up! Oh, durn it! hurry 
up!” 
The old man vanished, to reappear in a 
surprisingly short time, considering the 
usual deliberation of his movements, with 
his infernal machine in his hand, the fuse 
hissing and spitting small sparks. 


“Chuck it out beyond the corner, so’s 
he can see it!” yelled Jim. 
The bacon landed with a thump that 


‘attracted the attention of the bear; he 


shuffled over and sniffed at it, while Jim 
and Uncle John looked on with the most 
intense anxiety. If he refused to take the 
bait, the only hope left was that the noise 
might drive him away. 

The fuse gave a sudden spurt and the 
bear started back, giving a half-turn as 
if to leave, and the hearts of the onlook- 
ers sank accordingly. 

But Bruin thought better of it ; he made 
a catty dab at the meat with his paw, and 
then held it down carefully, as if he 
thought there were life in it. No harm 
resulting from this, he cautiously ad- 
vanced his head, and slipped his tongue 
over the tasty surface. 

This removed all doubts ; he hooked his 
claws under the meat, raised it sideways 
and grabbed it in his teeth—when there 
came a most tremendous explosion. 

Most of the bear shot up and over to 
the southwest, landing on the rocks high 
up; while the greater part of the cabin, 
including the roof, soared in the oppo- 
site direction, clearly visible through the 
thick cloud of dust and smoke. 

Jim sat down hard in astonishment. 
“Jeehovally Bob!” he said; “he must ’a’ 
used the hull box! A clean sweep!— 
bear, cabin, pardner and all!” 

This last thought brought him to his 
feet, and the hot tears to his eyes as well. 

He realized in that instant how lone- 
some things would seem with the croch- 
etty, cross-grained, but thoroughly kind- 
hearted old man gone forever; and his 
vision was blurred as he dropped rather 
than climbed down the remainder of the 
cliff, cursing himself bitterly for the part 
he had unwittingly played in the catas- 
trophe. 

Once at the bottom, he tore across to 
the scene of the upheaval. Ruin and des- 
olation were disclosed as the languid 
breeze carried the smoke away. 

Where the bear had been was a hole six 
feet deep. The cabin was a wreck. Only 
parts of the further two sides and the 
chimney were left standing. And where 
was Uncle John? 

Jim threw his eye around the landscape. 
hoping and yet dreading to catch sight of 
the old man’s form; but there was noth- 
ing of the kind in sight. 
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He rubbed his eyes and tried again, in 
every direction. There was the bear’s 
carcass, a dark blotch on the canyon side. 
There was the roof of the cabin tilted up 





cold prickles all over him. Here in the 
broad daylight that streamed down into 
the canyon, which lay as bare as a city 
street, with the exception of single pines 

here and there, and the clump of 












































But Uncle John shook his fist at him and reviled him ‘earnestly. 4 


against a tree, with a trail of odds-and- 
ends of logs, flour sacks, pieces of bacon, 
a frying-pan, and tin cans leading up to 
it; but not a sight of Uncle John. 

It was most mysterious, and Jim felt 


quaking-asp in front of the one- 
time cabin, a one hundred and 
ninety-pound man had apparent- 
ly been utterly annihilated, not ’ 
so much as a scrap of cloth re- 
maining to tell the tale. | 

It was unthinkable, the impos- 
sible done in a second, something 
beyond all human _ experience, 
and Jim stood with his jaw 
dropped, feeling that he was in 
a bad dream. 

“You, Jim!” came a_ hollow 
summons. Keno Jim’s nerves had 
been proved on many a field. It 
was told of him 
that when Bud 
Sanders opened on 
him at ten feet and 
missed him three 
times running, Jim 
simply said, “Poor ’ 
work, Buddy! bet- 
ter. take a club,” 
which led to a re- 
conciliation ; but at 
this voice from an- 
other world coming 
so sharply into the 
silence that fell af 
ter the explosion, 
he leaped into the 
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air a yard, and when he came down his 4 
knees scarcely supported him. 

“Yes, sir!’ he answered, looking 
straight up into the sky. “Yes, Mr. Por- 
ter!” for it is best to be polite with spirits. 
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“You, Jim!” continued the voice. “You 
worthless rascal! Where be ye? Come 
here, I say; d’ye hear me?” This was 
followed by a string of agricultural oaths 
that were of the earth, earthy. Surely 
spirits didn’t use such language! Yet 
the voice, muffled and sepulchral, seemed 
to come from nowhere in particular. 

“Uncle John!” cried the sorely per- 
plexed man, “where in the Territory of 
Dakota are you at?” 

“Down in Hank Peter’s prospeck-hole, 
an’ up to my scalp in water. If I get off 
my toes I’m a drownded man, so you 
come a-runnin’, you lazy devil!” 

“Lord!” cried Jim. “O’ course! But 
who'd ’a’ thought of it?” He ran among 
the ruins of the house and found a coil of 
rope, with which he galloped to the edge 
of the hole. 

He looked down and there sure enough 
was the face of Uncle John. 

“‘Where’s the bear ?” was the first ques- 


tion the old man asked when he reached 
dry land. 

Jim pointed. 

“‘Where’s the house ?” 

Jim pointed again. 

“Huh!” grunted Uncle John as he 
looked from the one to the other, 
thoughtfully, feeling a bump the size of a 
biscuit on the back of his head, and mop- 
ping the blood from countless little cuts 
received from the flying gravel in the 
meantime. Then he stretched out his left 
leg cautiously, his face showing the pain 
it cost him. 

After which he spoke. 

“James,” said he earnestly, “when you 
come to go over the circ’mstances, an’ 
carefully calc’late profit an’ loss, I don’t 
care what kind of argyment you use; 
durn my hide if I can see how you're 
goin’ to figger it so it don’t come out 
there’s a horse on us due to that there 
bear !” 


THE WHEEL HIGHWAYS OF ONTARIO. 


A TRIP FROM DETROIT TO MONTREAL. 


By Robert Bruce. 


LONGSIDE that peerless chain of 
inland seas and rivers which is the 
boundary line between the Great 

Republic and the Dominion, from the 
Long Sault Rapids and the Thousand 
Isles to the Northwestern prairies, lie 
portions of six populous and busy States 
of the American Union. On the op- 
posite side there is only the Canadian 
province of Ontario, whose unbroken 
waterway of over eighteen hundred 
miles is the gift of the St. Lawrence 
from less than fifty miles above Montreal 
to and through Lake Ontario, the Niag- 
ara River, Lake Erie, the Detroit River, 
the St. Clair lake and river, Lake Huron 
Sault Ste. Marie, and Lake Superior al- 
most to its end. 

In the swift and wonderful transfor- 
mation by which, within the memory of 
living men, the finest fresh-water marine 
district in the world has become the home 
alike of commerce and adventure, the 
border States have established their lead- 
ership in trade and industry, yielding 
first place to the British provinces only in 


nearly all things pertaining to pleasure, 
travel and sport. 

Ontario is larger in area than all Spain, 
nearly as large as France or the German 
Empire; Sweden, Denmark and Belgium 
would together about equal it. 

Hunting, shooting, fishing, canoeing 
and kindred outdoor sports hold sway in 
all parts of the province in their seasons. 
but more especially toward the north. 
Not so with the use of the cycle and au- 
tomobile. A straight line thrown across 
from Ottawa to Collinwood on Notta- 
wasaga (Georgian) Bay,or to Southamp- 
ton on Lake Huron, would give below it 
the chief good roads system of Middle 
Canada. 

Opportunities for enjoyable tours by 
cycle or automobile in the region below 
our imaginary line from Ottawa to 
Georgian Bay and Lake Huron are not 
surpassed by those of any other section 
of equal extent in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. A number of special conditions 
combine to render this so. The rivers 
and great lakes, for one thing, are within 
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a much smaller compass on the Canadian 
side than on the American, and it is a 
part of the historic policy of the Domin- 
ion Government to give attention first of 
all to the roads alongside important 
waterways. 

The engineers who planned and con- 
structed the government highways of 
Ontario were masters of their profession 
and did well their work. With care and 
accuracy they interpreted the best prac- 
tice of their day and generation and laid 
the foundation for greater systems yet 
to be. 

Moreover, the lower peninsula, while 
not a level country, is not what the New 
Englander or Pennsylvanian would call 
“hilly.” It is rather undulating, an al- 
most continuous upgrade or downgrade, 
so agreeable on long tours as to be pre- 
ferred before either dead levels or succes- 
sions of hard climbs and steep descents. 

Of coasting there is plenty, but in most 
cases the machine glides along on favor- 
able stretches with one’s feet at rest, very 
much as it does under the application of 
the usual power at other times. 

The wheeling from the Detroit River 
to the St. Lawrence averages fairly good 
and is enjoyed by considerable and ever- 
increasing numbers each year. 

On the American side the correspond- 
ing route is beset with so many difficul- 
ties that its riding as one journey is not 
on record. Hard stretches are part of all 
crosswise tours on either side of the line. 

Cycling, from a pleasure standpoint, is 
practicable in Canada not more than five 
and one-half months out of the twelve, 
the usual limits being the beginning of 
May and mid-October. June—the first 
fullness of summer—and September— 
with forerunning signs of autumn—are 
best of all. 


FROM WINDSOR (DETROIT) TO TORONTO. 


A following, or even a careful tracing 
by the aid of late and accurate data, of 
this route, together with such informa- 
tion as may be readily gained of through 
roads diverging therefrom, will place the 
tourist from otherwheres in fair mastery 
of the wheel highways of Ontario. To 
begin and complete the end-to-end jour- 
ney awheel is a matter of at least ten days 
under the most auspicious circumstances ; 
twelve is better, and fifteen no more than 
comfortable. 
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Present arrangements between the 
League of American Wheelmen and the 
Canadian Government enable members 
of that organization to pass freely from 
Detroit to Windsor upon surrender for 
the time being of their unexpired mem- 
bership tickets, the L. A. W. guarantee- 
ing the duty on all machines recorded as 
so passed but unexported within six 
months. This is a convenience in some 
cases. 

But it is well to bear in mind that 
another ljne of customs officers—this 
time in Uncle Sam’s uniform—intercept 
the return journey. Explanation and 
duty are asked either way, and if one 
escape at the point of entry he may sim- 
ply have reserved all the trouble for the 
point of departure. 

The very best and safest plan is to car- 
ry sufficient funds to make such deposit 
as may be required when entering Can- 
ada, 7. e., 30 per cent. on valuations usu- 
ally moderate—seldom over $40 and 
never over $50 on single machines. A 
regular form of manifest and receipt is 
given, which must be vised by a Canadian 
officer at the time of leaving the Domin- 
ion—from whatever port or point. This 
paper acts both as identification and pass 
into the United States, and is to be after- 
ward mailed, vised as aforesaid, to the 
particular office from which obtained. A 
draft for the amount of the deposit is 
shortly returned and the transaction com- 
pleted, at no expense and with little 
trouble. 

Provision for expenses needs to be 
from $2 to $2.50 per day, plus $12 or $15 
for deposit with the Canadian customs 
and a few dollars for incidentals. A total 
of $50 or $60 to start with ought to bring 
one through in good shape, from which 
he would finally save his deposit. 

American money is as a rule taken at 
par in the larger cities of Ontario, but 
subject to some discount in the small 
towns in the interior. 

Old Windsor is the usual starting point 
for tours across the lower portion of the 
province from points south of Sarnia 
(Port Huron), and is speedily left by 
Sandwich street to the old Talbot Road. 
Maidstone Cross, Essex Center, Cottam 
and Olinda are passed ere one is aware, 
when a dip is taken southward into Ruth- 
ven, thence east again and a northward 
bend into Leamington, thirty-three miles. 
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The roads thus far have been gravel 
and clay, heavy in wet weather but other- 
wise fairly good. Considerable swamp 
land is traversed, but raised roads and 
substantial culverts and bridges deprive 
it largely of the disagreeable features 
common in such districts. In the season 
of grape gathering, a half day’s side trip 
by boat from Leamington to the vine- 
yards and wine presses of Pelee Island, 
in Lake Erie, will be thoroughly enjoyed. 

The Talbot Road will carry one 
through from Windsor to St. Thomas via 
Leamington, Blenheim, Clearville and 
Wallacetown, and this was the usual 
route taken by the high-wheel tourists in 
the late eighties and early nineties. They 
were more willing performers in the 
strenuous life than their successors of to- 
day. On account of the hills and sand 
stretches encountered on much of the last 
thirty miles of the Talbot Road to St. 
Thomas, most riders now take care to 
avoid it. In so doing it is recommended 
to proceed from Leamington to Blen- 
heim, thence to Ridgetown and (turning 
to the left) across to the River Thames © 
via High Gate and Clachan. The road 
taken will merge with the one running al- 
most due east .from Chatham to London 
at a point where a cluster of oil wells are 
observed near the road. Follow through 
Wardsville and Strathburn to London, 
entering via Victoria Bridge, Ridout and 
York streets. Distance from Leaming- 
ton, 108 miles. From Blenheim to 
and past Ridgetown, upward of fifty 
miles, fruit orchards line the road on 
either side. When the trees are in bloom 
the whole section is one of wondrous 
beauty, and almost equally attractive at 
the time of harvest. 

If it is desired to reach St. Thomas, 
either persevere via Clearville and Wal- 
lacetown (shown as an optional route on 
the map), or leave the London route at 
Ridgetown and continue through Duart, 
Rodney, Dutton, Sheddon and Fingal— 
Ridgetown to St. Thomas, fifty-five 
miles. Many prefer, however, to go 
through to London and south to St. 
Thomas rather than follow the harder 
road for the shorter distance. 

London, the “Forest City,” is the Hub 
of lower Ontario and the commercial as 
well as the geographical center of that 
portion of the province which borders 
the whole of Lake Erie and stretches be- 
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tween the St. Clair and Niagara rivers. 
Like its namesake across the sea, it is on 
the River Thames, in Middlesex County. 
Broad street’s spacious parks and fine 
buildings are its chief feature, and an ex- 
ceedingly attractive and fertile country is 
round about. The tradition, history and 
romance of the southwest peninsula are 
a part of the thought and life of the peo- 
ple, and the stranger is never long un- 
aware that he is in a portion of the Do- 
minion loyal to the Crown. 

Leave London by Dundas street and 
London East to Thamesford, thence 
southeast to Ingersoll and northeast to 
Woodstock, passing Crumlin and Beach- 
ville. This route, being smoother, is pref- 
erable to the Hamilton Road via Niles- 
town. Go out of Woodstock by Dundas 
street, east and southwest to Eastwood; 
take right fork to Cathcart and continue 
to Brantford. Leave Brantford on the 
direct road to Hamilton (78 miles from 
London) via Cainesville and Ancaster. 

Good roads, more or less of macadam, 
are found all the way from London to In- 
gersoll and Woodstock, and to and be- 
yond Brantford. The last few miles into 
Hamilton are in part of clay and at times 
sticky. Cycle paths help over the sand 
near Cathcart. 

The approach to Woodstock is a de- 
scent of high hills, before beginning 
which it is recommended to stop awhile 
and take in the view. Beware, especially, 
of the steep hill into Hamilton—the 
“mountain,” as the local riders call it. 
Keep the machine under perfect control 
or dismount. 

Ontario’s garden continues all the way 
from London to Hamilton and still ex- 
tends in almost every direction. Like the 
“grape belt” in the State of New York, 
on the opposite side of Lake Erie, the cli- 
mate of the whole region is modified by 
the near proximity of the lakes, and in 
every zone fruit is raised in prodigal 
abundance. 

If the weather be favorable a fine view 
of the lake and surrounding country may 
be had from the hills round about Hamil- 
ton. In front and to the right are the 
waters of the lake, next in picturesque- 
ness to Superior, dotted at times with 
pleasure and commercial craft. To the 
left as far as the eye can see is the Dun- 
das Valley, a mirror of the peaceful. 
rural life of the province. Hamilton is 


at the head of navigation on Lake On- 
tario. Leave Hamilton by York street and 
the lake shore to Oakville, 22 miles. Here 
a choice of routes is offered. The north- 
ern one, via Trafalgar and Dundas street 
(28 miles), is the better, but the more 
interesting is a continuation of the lake- 
shore line via Port Credit (23 miles). 

In Toronto, the “Queen City,” Can- 
ada has the largest port upon Lake On- 
tario. Already a giant municipality, it 
is also fast-growing, ambitious, buoyant, 
vigorougand strong. Shorn of some spe- 
cial signs of British occupation and do- 
minion, it would be American in all but 
name, and to-day nowhere else can one 
from the States feel himself so thorough- 
ly at home. Splendid public and private 
buildings, parks, drives and pleasure 
grounds, both on and away from the 
lake, will amply fill spare hours or days. 

TORONTO TO KINGSTON. 

Kingston is reached from Toronto by 
way of King street (the local Broadway ) 
or Queen street to the Woodbine track ; 
thence in a northeasterly direction one 
hundred and seventy-three miles to that 
city, not far from the head of the St. Law- 
rence. 

Planned long ago as an efficient and 
reliable means of trunk-line communica- 
tion between the eastern and middle por- 
tions of the province, the Kingston road 
does not bend absolutely to the contour 
of the lake, as may appear from the map, 
though for the first hundred miles it is 
not far away. Many of the principal 
towns and cities are situated somewhat 
inland, connected perhaps with a smaller 
settlement near the water, not infre- 
quently of the same name with “Port” 
prefixed. From Trenton to Kingston— 
about 80 miles—the wheel highway 
bridges over, as it were, the Bay of 
Quinte and the Peninsula of Prince Ed- 
ward. Afterward it continues by a more 
definite angle toward the northeast—a 
grand course from beginning to end. 

As one rides along he will involuntarily 
pause now and then, the better to take 
note of the scenes that open up before his 
progress. It is the upper New England 
coast over again, save that here there are 
fewer rocks and less ruggedness down to 
the water’s edge; and the lake is clearer 
and bluer—especially far out—than the 
ocean. The sun lights up the Northum- 
berland hills, the fields, roads and waters 
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together, revealing many a sail and now 
and then a stray funnel afar to the right. 
Every mile covered reveals new forms 
and charms of landscape; but the won- 
drous vigor of the air is at all times the 
same. It is the native breath from the 
Muskoka region not far to the northwest, 
wafted over hills and forests to mingle 
with the breath of Simcoe and Ontario 
and uncounted waters to the south and 
east. 

Nights and mornings are chilly at all 
times of the year, but the days of summer 
are warm and bright. The ecstasy of 
forenoon and the calm triumphs of mid- 
day are lost in the healthful fatigue of 
late afternoon and evening. But the light 
that breaks after a full night’s rest brings 
back the ecstasy again, and the end of the 
tour is scheduled to come too soon. 

The roads are principally gravel and 
macadam—fair riding and good consid- 
ering that they were dark forest trails not 
long ago. Side roads—now good, now 
poor—lead frequently down to the shore. 
Many streams seeking the lake level are 
crossed, and unmistakable traces of the 
beds of others long since dried up and 
made productive ground are seen on the 
broken surfaces of the rich, yellow earth. 

It is more or less hilly to Whitby (28 
miles), with some clay at Dunbarton and 
sand east of Pickering. Gravel, mixed 
at times with sand, continues to Bow- 
mansville, four miles beyond which the 
road forks to the right for Port Hope 
(67 miles), Trenton (80 miles), and Col- 
bourne (92 miles). With iow and then a 
bothersome stretch there is naught but 
good wheeling into Belleville (124 
miles), Napanee (147 miles) and Kings- 
ton, the ancient capital of Canada (173 
miles), all distances reckoned from To- 
ronto. 

Each town and city passed has its spe- 
cial interest. Port Hope is a sightly lit- 
tle place, entrenched on high hills and in 
deep vales—the door to a vast region for 
sport to the north. You come into Tren- 
ton by Mounts Ossa and Pelion, and view 
Belleville and its environs twelve miles 
ahead in so doing. Belleville, at the 
mouth of the Moira, with nearby fishing 
and shooting grounds, tempts the cycler 
who is also an angler. Kingston, the 
“Limestone City,” is interesting from 
many possessions, Queen’s University, 
military schools and unusual river and 


harbor sights, including some old Mar- 
tello towers guarding the entrance at the 
water front. 


KINGSTON TO MONTREAL, 


Henceforth you hold to the “river 
road” practically all the way from Kings- 
ton to Montreal and move side by side 
with the overflow toward the sea of one- 
half of the fresh water of the globe. The 
St. Lawrence is not only Amazonian in 
ever-increasing width, but in divers ways 
it overmatches expectation. 

Its galaxy of isles begins immediate- 
ly below Kingston and stretches down 
from fifty to sixty miles according as you 
measure the distance. The river is al- 
ways some miles in breadth, now narrow- 
ing a little to become a series of rapids 
alongside some obstructing island, now 
widening into a small lake with the cur- 
rent through the middle of it. Many of 
the isles that stud the panorama of land 
and water have their villas, private yachts, 
piers and smaller craft galore, and the 
flags of two nations—and often more—_ 
are lifted to the breeze during the season. 

Unless you take steamer part or all of 
the way beyond Brockville, you will miss 
the excitement of “shooting the rapids.” 
But the all-wheel route leads beside and 
around them and will give a better gen- 
eral idea of the country. If a round trip 
to include both can be arranged, so much 
the better. Of the most famous rapids 
there are four: Galops, just below Pres- 
cott; Long Sault, beyond Dickenson’s 
Landing; Cascade, off Perrot Island, at 
the junction of the Ottawa with the St. 
Lawrence, and the Lachine, immediately 
above Montreal. 

By careful study of the time tables of 
the steamers up and down, and some cal- 
culation, one who elects to wheel all the 
way may arrange without much loss of 
time to be upon the opposite shore when 
the “shooting” takes place. If thus for- 
tunate, he will witness great passenger 
ships tossed about on the turbulent wa- 
ters as were the barques of the Indians 
who guided the explorers of the long ago 
over the same route. 

There is some rough country beyond 
Kingston, but the average is perhaps 
equal to the average of American roads. 

When conditions are most favorable 
you may start from the “West Point of 
Canada,” on the time of the Brockville 
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boat, and very likely beat it to its pier. 
Ontario street leads out of Kingston to 
the barracks and across the long bridge 
to the river road. It is fair to good mac- 
adam to beyond Gananoque, then poor, 
though the approach into Brockville (49 
miles) is excellent. 

The river road to Dickenson’s Landing 
is very picturesque and comfortable 
wheeling, with some sidepaths in and 
about Cornwall. From here on, the St. 
Lawrence is wholly in Canadian terri- 
tory. Water street out of Cornwall and 
the Montreal road take you to Vaudreuil 
(160 miles), via Summerstown, Curry’s 
Hill, and Coteau, alongside Lake St. 
Francis. The interprovincial line is 
crossed just beyond Curry’s Hill and the 


wheel highways of Ontario are left 
behind. 

Gravel], clay and sand so combine as to 
make the first portion of the last twenty- 
six miles difficult where there are no side- 
paths. Across the Ottawa River from 
Vaudreuil is St. Anne’s, then Pointe 
Claire, Lachine, and finally Montreal it- 
selfi—186 miles from Kingston—over 
ideal ways. - 

The tall towers of Notre Dame are seen 
from afar off as one approaches the 
“Royal City” by either the upper or lower 
Lachine road, and become more and more 
distinct with the lessening of the inter- 
vening miles. 

At the Victoria Jubilee Bridge the 623- 
mile trip comes to an end. 


WHEN LOSING IS: WINNING. 


A STORY OF A.HARVARD-YALE BOAT RACE. 
By L. C. Howe. 


hill from the little station at Gale’s 

Ferry. From the distance came 
the last faint shriek of their train as it 
rounded the bend on its way to New 
London. The girls, in white duck suits 
and sailor hats, were laughing and talk- 
ing with the half-dozen great, bronzed 
members of the ’Varsity crew who had 
come to meet them, and Phyllis Russell 
was walking with Townsend, the man- 
ager of the crew, as they reached the top 
of the hill and turned into the winding 
street of the sleepy little village. 

“So this is Gale’s Ferry,” she ex- 
claimed, drawing a long breath as she 
gazed at the wide river spread out before 
them, with wooded hills beyond, and in 
the foreground the great, white house on 
the top of the bluff. Through the open 
windows of the Quarters came snatches 
of songs and loud talking. Several men 
in flannels were lying on the grass under 
Captain Brown’s famous cherry trees. 
When Townsend and his friends ap- 
peared, however, they sprang to their feet 
and came forward to welcome the vis- 
itors to Broadview. 

“Come and see the view from the 
summer-house,” begged Townsend, after 
they had settled Phyllis’s aunt on the 


: ‘HEY had climbed the steep, sandy 


piazza with several of the old “grads” to 
amuse her. 

As they strolled across the grass to 
the edge of the bluff, Phyllis saw some 
one sitting on the railing with his back 
toward them, reading a newspaper so in- 
tently that he did not seem to notice ap- 
proaching footsteps. As they got nearer, 
a certain familiar look about the absorbed 
figure made Phyllis stop, and the color 
flamed into her face, then surged back 
again and left her white. Before she 
could turn away Townsend called out: 
“Hullo, Norcross, turn round here and 
don’t be so unsociable. I want to pre- 
sent you to Miss Russell.” 

For a minute Leonard Norcross looked 
as though he intended to drop off the 
top of the bluff, then he swung his legs 
over the rail and came forward. 

“Miss Russell and I have met before,” 
he said, quietly, shaking hands with her, 
with a white, set look about his face. “I 
did not know that you were one of the 
party coming down from Norwich.. I 
thought you were still abroad.” 

“T didn’t know you knew Norcross, 
Miss Russell,” exclaimed Townsend, in- 
terrupting him, “or I should have told 
you before that he was here. Weren't 
we in luck to get such a famous old ex- 
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captain to help us out when the regular 
coach went home ill last week? What 
did you find so interesting in the paper, 
Len? You looked so absorbed that I 
don’t believe the last trump would have 
made the slightest impression upon you.” 

“It was a highly edifying report of 
‘What is going on at the Yale quarters,’ ” 
explained Norcross. “I wish I had that 
ingenious young romancer of a reporter 
here. I was absorbed in trying to find one 
single word of truth in the whole two 
columns.” 

They strolled over tothe summer-house, 
and just at that moment some one called 
“Townsend.” Townsend excused him- 
self, vaulted the railing and disappeared. 
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This is the last time I shall 
ever bring the matter up. I must have 
it settled once and for all now. I may 
not have the opportunity again of see- 
ing you alone, and I want you to tell me 
finally. Is it yes or no?” 

Phyllis was startled and flushed a lit- 
tle angrily at the determined look about 
Norcross’s square jaw. “I won't be bul- 
lied this way,” she said to herself. “He 
has no right to be so peremptory about it. 
That’s no way to win a girl. It is over- 
bearing. I won't have it! I won’t!” And 
yet all the while her heart was battling 
with her pride—she longed so to capitu- 
late to this besieger. She looked up at 
him again through her long lashes. There 


still no? 








Phyllis looked about her nervously as 
though she meditated flight. There was 
a long silence, broken only by the laugh- 
ter and talking of the group under the 
trees and the faint lapping of the water 
against the float below. Finally Phyllis 
looked up shyly at Norcross, as he 
towered above her, seemingly bigger and 
broader than usual in his white flannel 
suit. His arms were folded and he was 
looking down at her with such a seri- 
ously sad look in his eyes that she longed 
to run away. 

“Phyllis,” he said at length, in a firm, 
almost cold tone, “have you changed 
your decision since I saw you? Is it 


was a still grimmer look about his mouth. 
“What is my answer?” he asked again. 
“Don’t keep me in this suspense, Phyllis.” 

“T haven't changed my mind,” she said 
in a low tone, clasping and unclaspipg 
her hands nervously. “I am very sorry, 
Leonard, to hurt you s 

“Ah, Phyllis, I have been looking for 
you,” exclaimed a voice near by, and 
Geoffrey Connor came into the summer- 
house. “I’m sorry I couldn’t meet you, 
but I had to go down to New London 
this afternoon and just got back. This 
is nice, to see you again.” 

“You will excuse me, Miss Russell : it’s 
time the crew were out,” said Norcross; 
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adding, “I believe Townsend intends to 
ask you all to go out in the launch while 
they are being coached. Will you come?” 

“No, I think I'll stay here, thanks,” 
replied Phyllis, in her most frivolous 
way, smiling upon Geoffrey. However, 
as Norcross ran down the worn stone 
steps in the side of the steep hill, to the 
boat-house below, there were tears in her 
eyes. 

“Dear old Norcross!” said Geoffrey, 
watching him disappear. “I didn’t know 
you knew him, Phyllis. Isn’t he indeed 
a splendid chap? I tell you, there are 
mighty few men in this little world that 
are worthy of blacking Leonard’s shoes. 
He’s changed a lot, too, in the last few 
months—grown so serious and sad. I’d 
put up my last cent on there being a girl 
at the bottom of it all. Always is, if 
there’s any trouble in the world, you 
know.” 

“What a wise old philosopher you are 
getting to be, Geoffrey,” rejoined Phyllis, 
laughing constrainedly. “How worldly 
wise!” 

“Come down and see the new shell,” 
called out several as they passed the sum- 
mer-house on the way down to the float. 
“We're going out in the launch, Phyl; 
come on.” 

“Thanks; no, not now,” replied Phyl- 
lis, leaning over the railing and talking 
to those below her. “I am lazy and I’d 
rather stay up here and talk to Geoffrey. 
Bon voyage. You don’t mind, do you, 
Geof?” she asked, turning to him. “I 
really would rather stay up here and see 
the crew go out.” 

She perched on the railing with her 
back against the pillar and watched the 
others stroll into the long, low boat-house 
close by the shore. Through the great 
open door she could see the fragile-look* 
ing shells lying in the dark, cool depths 
of the boat-house; she could hear the 
girls’ little exclamations of delight as they 
touched the smooth, polished wood and 
the glistening steel of the outriggers and 
marveled at the strength of the ’Varsity 
shell, which in a few short days would 
be cutting through the water in the 
great race with Harvard. 

The Yale lay puffing and panting at 
the dock and the ’Varsity eight came 
filing down from their quarters to the 
boat-house. It was time for the ever- 
ing’s practice. Phyllis watched the girls 


as they were helped down into the low- 
lying launch and settled themselves in 
the stern. The substitutes and managers 
sat about the edge ready to explain every 
nautical technicality. It was nearly sun- 
set. The waves slapped up against the 
great piles of the pier under the fresh 
breeze from the west. A yacht came 
steaming up from New London and 
dropped anchor opposite the quarters. 

Norcross came out of the boat-house 
and walked down to the launch in his 
manly, dignified way. Phyllis watched 
him as he spoke to the engineer and then 
went to the bow and joined the other 
coaches. There was a serious, anxious 
expression on his strong, handsome face, 

“Do you know, Phyllis, I think it will 
finish Leonard if we don’t win this race,” 
said Geoffrey, after a long pause. “He 
has set his heart on it so. He seldom 
fails in anything he makes up his mind 
to do, and it would be a fearful blow to 
him. Not that I think there’s any dan- 
ger of our defeat, however, for I believe 
Yale never was in better trim for a race. 
There, they’re off!” 

The bell rang, the engine started and 
the launch pushed away from the dock 
and waited at a little distance for the 
crew to follow. Then the eight big, 
brown fellows came out of the boat-house 
and down the float, bearing their long 
polished shell. Ata signal it was lowered 
into the water and they took their places 
and pushed out from the float. 

Norcross raised his megaphone and 
gave an order, and the, launch cut 
through the waves, leaving a foaming 
wake behind. 

With the oars rising and falling rhyth- 
mically the shell looked like some grace- 
ful sea-gull winging its way over the 
waves. The sun was sinking lower, 
nearer the western hills where the sleep- 
ing shadows lay. The smoke from a 
passing train was tinged orange; the 
blackening waves were smoothed into 
tiny ripples. 

“So you think Mr. Norcross will be 
fearfully disappointed if we don’t win?” 
asked Phyllis, coming back to the sub- 
ject after another long pause, while they 
had watched the shell, a mere speck on 
the water down below the Harvard 
quarters. 

“Think so?.I know it,” returned 
Geoffrey. “It would go hard with him 
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to start for South America with a Yale 
defeat weighing him down.” Phyllis 
turned startled eyes to his. 

“To South America? Geoffrey, what 
do you mean?” There was a world of 
pathos and despair in her voice; for once 
she was startled out of her usual self- 
possession. : 

“Yes, he has a fine opening down in 
Chili. He would have gone sooner if he 
hadn't been asked to help us out here 
with the crew. He said he’d see Yale 
win this regatta and then he’d get as far 
out of the world as possible. He seems 
to be in a reckless sort of mood. As 1 
said before, Phyllis, I’m afraid the old 
chap has been hard hit. You know him; 
have you ever heard of anything of the 
sort?” Geoffrey turned his honest, boy- 
ish eyes on Phyllis’s face, and she hated 
herself as she felt the hot bloodgmounting 
into her cheeks. 

“J did hear something of the kind,” 
she said, turning away toward the 
river. ‘But he will probably get over it 
—men usually do. Look, Geoffrey, at 
that sky. Isn’t it a marvel of color?” 

Banks of flame-colored clouds were 
drooping over the hills across the river. 
In the clear blue sky overhead one little 
ashen-gray cloud changed to rose color. 
The pink-tinged waves lapped languidly 
below. The river, like a mirror, reflected 
the pageant of the sky as it floated on 
down to the sea. Myriad fire-flies glinted 
here and there, and as the glow faded 
into the dusk of evening, the moon came 
out from behind the clouds and silvered 
the waves. Far off, the lights of New 
London gleamed in the darkness. Then 
the evening calm was broken by the gay 
laughter and talking of the girls and 
men on the launch, the deep far-reaching 
sound of the megaphone, and the throb, 
throb of the engine, and from the purple 
distance emerged the shell, the oars glist- 
ening in the moonlight. In the quiet 
evening they drifted inshore, and one 
heard the rattle of the oars as they were 
drawn in, and the voices of the crew as 
they lifted their shell and disappeared in 
the boat-house. 

“Well, Phyllis, my dear,” cried Mrs. 
Russell, coming into the summer-house, 
“it’s time we all went to our train. I have 
been having such an interesting time 
listening to Captain Brown’s yarns. He 
has been showing us his little cabin out 
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here where he sleeps. He says he can 
almost imagine he is on a ship when he 
lies there in his bunk and listens to the 
wind roar and the waves slap up against 
the boat-house down below. Why, Phyl- 
lis, how white and tired you look! Are 
you quite fagged, poor child?” 
ok * * 


The gayest day in Eastern Connecti- 
cut’s calendar, the day of the Yale-Har- 
vard regatta, dawned bright and clear. 
By the time the Sea Queen had steamed 
down to New London, the river was alive 
with boats of every description. It looked 
quiet and peaceful enough over at the 
Yale quarters as they passed. The great 
blue flag on the flag-staff fluttered lan- 
guidly in the soft summer breeze. There 
was a little stir down by the boat-house, 
but it was not yet time for the crew to 
bring out the shell. 

As they came in sight of New London 
harbor, however, a gorgeous pageant 
burst into view. As far as the eye could 
reach, tall masts stood out against the 
blue sky. The wide harbor was a glow- 
ing mass of color; white sails and flags - 
of all nations, and blue and crimson bunt- 
ing, vied with the turquoise sky and the 
sapphire sea. Above hung the great draw- 
bridge, a graceful network of slender 
cables, looking very like a cobweb from 
the distance. They passed excursion 
steamers packed with people from stem 
to stern, yachts draped with crimson and 
blue, tugs filled with excited, shouting 
college boys; even rowboats and canoes 
threaded their way between the larger 
craft, which were all anchored in two 
long lines, leaving a narrow path be- 
tween. 

As the Sea Queen steamed slowly to 
her position not far from the finish, the 
guests crowded to the rail to watch the 
scene. It was an old story to most of 
them, and yet it was just as beautiful 
and gay and exciting as when they saw 
it for the first time. Music from the 
great excursion boats floated over on the 
breeze ; the shouts of the rival collegians 
rent the air now and then. The river 
was sparkling in the sunlight; the sky 
was an unbroken expanse of deep blue; 
a little breeze was filling the sails of the 
yachts and catboats, and ruffling the wa- 
ter just enough to keep the waves dancing 
in the sunshine. 


Phyllis looked pale and worn. There 
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were dark circles under her brown eyes 
that betrayed sleepless nights. She had 
done more serious thinking during the 
last week than she had ever done in her 
twenty-two years before. She had de- 
cided that, after all, she could not get on 
through the rest of her life without 
Leonard’s strength to lean upon and trust 
in, and yet her pride refused to let her 
tell him so. She felt that he must despise 
her as a heartless coquette, and would 
never believe in her again after her vacil- 
lation. He was so steady, so strong him- 
self, that he could not understand her 
weakness. She was sure of herself now, 
however. Ever since Geoffrey had told 
her that Norcross was going to the other 
end of the world she had known that she 
could not forever go on living without 
him 

She was standing a little apart from 
the others, looking with weary eyes up 
the river toward the far-off Yale quar- 
ters, when a shout came faintly over the 
water and was passed down the closely- 
packed lines of boats, until it grew in vol- 
ume to a deep roar. It was a blending of 
the cheers of the two universities. Every 
one rushed to the gunwales. The great 
steamers tipped ominously as the crowds 
surged to one side; the bands stopped 
playing. 

Far down the narrow path of water, 
kept clear by the revenue cutters, two lit- 
tle -specks were seen, almost indistin- 
guishable except for the rhythmic flash 
of the oars, as the sun struck their drip- 
ping blades. On either side of the river 
the long, brilliantly-colored observation 
trains wound slowly in and out by the 
curved line of the shore. Softened by the 
distance, came the roar of the cheering 
from the thousands of spectators on the 
cars. But no‘one noticed the beautiful 
scene shut in by the gently rolling Con- 
necticut hills; the spectators’ horizon 
stretched no further than the two long, 
slender shells that were cutting through 
the water toward the drawbridge. 

The mile flag was passed. No one 
dared ask which was ahead; from that 
distance one could not tell. Suddenly 
one boat shot ahead a little. Silently, 
eagerly, the multitude watched it. The 


shouting had almost ceased; the tugs no 
longer blew their shrill whistles ; the can- 
non were still. 

Phyllis stood leaning breathlessly on 
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the rail, with her eyes fixed on the 
Yale launch followed close behind. She 
knew Norcross was there with the other 
coaches, watching anxiously. 

The second mile flag was reached. Now 
one boat was a half-length ahead. It was 
Harvard’s shell! Phyllis covered her 
eyes with her hands and half sobbed. “If 
Harvard wins,” she whispered, “I will 
tell Leonard that I’ve changed my mind 
again. I’ll let Fate decide it. I can’t let 
him have two disappointments.” She 
laughed hysterically and watched eagerly 
through the glasses. 

“Gad, I believe Harvard’s ahead,” ex- 
claimed the man next her in a tone of 
despair. She tried to hide her look of de- 
light, and felt disloyal as she thought 
what this defeat would mean to her 
friends. 

The thitd mile flag was passed. With 
a sudden spurt Yale’s boat shot forward. 
The bow was opposite the stern of Har- 
vard’s shell. The Yale stroke increased 
and the boat came abreast of Harvard. It 
was only a little way now. Phyllis’s teeth 
bit her lower lip. She was almost over- 
come with the terrible strain. Slowly, 
inch by inch, Yale dropped back. Nearer 
and nearer they came. Then, amid a wild 
roar of sound that echoed and re-echoed 
from the surrounding hills, the Harvard 
shell forged ahead, and, with a half- 
boat’s length of clear water between her 
and her rival, crossed the line. 

Phyliis sank down on a seat near by. 
Tears were in her eyes. She did not hear 
the disappointed exclamations of her 
friends, nor did she notice the men in the 
Yale shell as they sank back on their 
seats, despair and weariness in every at- 
titude. One man buried his face on his 
crossed arms and sobbed. Another rolled 
over in a dead faint. The launches came 
alongside; sweaters were pulled on and 
the crews were helped aboard to steam 
quickly back to the quarters. But Phyllis 
saw none of these things. She had staked 
her life’s happiness on a mere chance, 
and she had won. 

Finally, she heard Geoffrey say, “I 
see the launch is making for the dock 
over there. Len told me that he would 
take the first train for New York after 
the race and start as soon as possible for 
Valparaiso. The only chance we've got 
to see him is to waylay him now and keep 
him with us and help cheer him up. He 





























is in a terrible state, and I know this: de- 
feat will about finish him.” 

“T don’t believe you can get him to 
change his mind if he has once made it 


up,” said one of the men. “You know 
what Norcross is—regular adamant.” 

“Geof,” whispered Phyllis, coming up 
behind him, “I want to speak to you 
one little second.” They walked back to 
the stern. Her face was flushed and she 
spoke rapidly. “Geof, will you help me 
out? Do you remember saying that there 
was probably a girl at the bottom of 
Leonard’s trouble? Well, there is, and 
[ think if you will wait while I scribble 
a little note, that he will not go to South 
America. Do you understand?’ Her 
eyes were shining with tears as she look- 
ed up into his face. Geoffrey whistled 
softly. 

“Well, Phyllis, I am glad you have 
come to your senses at last,” he said. 
“How could you ever have treated him 
this way? Take that note? I’d swim from 
here to Valparaiso to get it to him. Quick ; 
I'll have a fearful time catching him once 
he gets ashore in that mob.” 

So they landed at New London and 
Geoffrey disappeared in the crowd, which 
filled the great docks from the water’s 
edge to the station. The observation 
trains had discharged their loads of pas- 
sengers and the specials to New York 
and New Haven were rapidly filling and 
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pulling out of the station. But still the 
crowd increased. 

Phyllis watched the people with unsee- 
ing eyes for a little while, and then 
turned and looked over the harbor, where 
the golden light from the west gilded the 
sails of the yachts. One or two war- 
Ships were in, and many boats of the New 
York Yacht Club were anchoring for the 
night. , 

She did not see the little stir in the 
crowd near by, made by two tall, broad- 
shouldered men pushing their way to the 
yacht. Not until she heard Norcross’s 
voice as he spoke to his friends on the 
boat did she turn around. Then she stood 
there, a little apart from the others, with 
her hands clasping the railing behind her, 
and the color coming and going in her 
face. 

He came to her eagerly, and stood be- 
tween her and the curious eyes of the 
others as he held both her hands. 

They said not a word, but turned and 
walked slowly to the bow as the yacht 
sailed into the open Sound. The glassy 
sea spread out into the sunset. Soft opal — 
tints of water and sky were blended in- 
to one indescribably exquisite harmo- 
ny. White yachts, looking like phantom 
wraiths in the soft twilight, were stand- 
ing out to sea. Sweet music floated over 
from the steamers as they drifted on into 
that sea of color. 
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THE NEW SEVENTY-FOOTERS. 


A PRACTICAL RACER-CRUISER CLASS. 


By W. E. Robinson. 


furnish the best of sport, not 

only to their owners, but to 
yachtsmen at large who eagerly follow, 
even if they cannot participate in such 
racing, the four 70-footers designed by 
N. G. Herreshoff, respectively, for Au- 
gust Belmont, Cornelius Vanderbilt, W. 
K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and Harry Payne 


At from the fact that they will 


Whitney, are a most interesting quar-. 


tette, for they are the latest development 
of the one-design idea, as well as the 
largest and most expensive class into 
which that idea has yet been carried. 

Built at the Herreshoff shops at Bris- 
tol, R. I., from one set of plans and speci- 
fications, the yachts were, when deliv- 
ered to their owners, as alike as peas in 
a pod, so that whatever of superiority 
may be shown in the season’s racing 
must come from individual skill in sail- 
ing, in handling, in “tuning up” and in 
attention to the hundred and one details 
which count in the career of a successful 
racing yacht. 

Yet it is not simply for the purpose of 
trying the skill and ability of their re- 
spective skippers and crews that these 
four yachtsmen have built their boats 
alike. The real reason lies deeper than 
that, and is to be found in the tremendous 
cost of a modern racing yacht and her 
comparative uselessness for anything but 
racing. 

It may seem strange to speak of the 
cost of a yacht as being a potent factor 
in the plans of millionaire yachtsmen; 
but when it is considered that even the 
wealthiest man desires some return for 
his money, and that he would get very 
little beyond a single season’s sport out 
of a modern racing yacht of the style of 


Defender and Columbia, it will be found 
that there are good and sufficient reasons 
for even wealthy men taking to such a 
class as the one that is now attracting 
widespread attention in the yachting 
world. 

Time was when a yachtsman could 
build a boat of moderate cost, solid con- 
struction, and reasonable sail plan, that 
should serve him equally well for racing 
and for cruising, and that could be sold 
at any time for a fair proportion of her 
original cost, but that day has long since 
passed in the open classes. 

Unless an owner enters a class in 
which there are some restrictions on sail, 
ballast and construction, he is confronted 
not only with the necessity of a racing 
machine, lightly constructed and requir- 
ing a large crew to handle her enormous 
sail plan, but also with the probability 
that she will be outbuilt the following 
season by a more extreme machine, and 
that she cannot then be sold for any- 
thing like a fair proportion of her origi- 
nal cost. If the owner wishes to keep the 
head of the class he, too, must build a 
new boat, and so on until the limit is 
reached. 

The history of American yachting in 
the past few years shows that the limit 
of the willingness of owners to build 
“machines” has been speedily reached, and 
that a most healthful feaction for the 
benefit of the sport has come in the 
shape of the restricted and one-design 
classes, in which the aim is to secure to 
the owner a boat that should be available 
as a prize winner for a second, or even a 
third season, and that could be sold for a 
cruiser when her strictly racing days were 
over. 
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Notable instances of success in this 
line have been the 21-foot knockabouts 
and raceabouts that have given Bos- 
ton and Marblehead yachtsmen excellent 
sport for half a dozen years past, and 
that are finding equal favor with New 
York yachtsmen; the 21-footers that 
gave good racing in New York and New- 
port half a dozen years ago, and last- 
ly the Herreshoff one-design 30-footers 
that have given their owners the best of 
sport at Newport for three successive 
seasons, and are still so evenly matched 
as to make it impossible to pick a winner 
on any given day they race. 

The 7o-footers are the result of the 
application to a larger class of the 
ideas and conditions that made racing in 
the smaller classes so interesting. They 
should furnish just as good sport and be 
in every way as satisfactory. 

In what is here said concerning one-de- 
sign or restricted class, it should be re- 
membered that it is comparative and not 
actual speed that makes racing interest- 
ing, and that good fun is to be had in a 
class where all the boats are nearly equal 
in speed, regardless of whether or not 
some one in another class is a little bit 
faster. 

This does not mean that the boats in a 
restricted or one-design class must nec- 
essarily be slow. In fact, the contrary 
has been the case in all the classes thus 
far tried, and the boats built in this way 
have proved no mean competitors for 
anything of their length except the ex- 
treme racing machines. It means only 
that the extremes of construction and sail 
plan are done away with, and that in 
their place has been substituted craft 
strong, safe, easily handled and saleable. 
They will not be as fast as boats designed 
specially for racing in an unlimited class, 
but they will nevertheless be sufficiently 
speedy to show their sterns to anything 
of their length now afloat, while at the 
same time they are strongly built, have 
comparatively small sail plans, can be 
handled with a small crew—fifteen as 
against Columbia's forty—and have 
good and substantial cabins in place of 
the light wood and canvas makeshifts 
that serve the out-and-out racer. All in 
all, they are a class that will bear watch- 
ing on the points named. 

The first of the class to be launched 
was August Belmont’s Mineola, and it 
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was from her that the accompanying il- 
lustrations were made. What may be 
said of her is true of the others, and one 
description answers for all. 

Mineola is 106 feet over all, 70 feet on 
the water-line, 19 feet 8 inches beam and 
14 feet draft. She carries about 40 tons 
of lead on her keel. 

In model she is much like Columbia 
on a smaller scale, except that she does 
not go to the extremes of power nec- 
essary in a yacht built to defend the 
America’s Cup against all comers, and 
which must be absolutely the fastest thing 
of her inches afloat. 

While retaining Columbia’s charac- 
teristically fine lines, Mineola carries but 
about half as much lead and swings aloft 
a sail plan less than half as large as that 
on the latest cup defender. Yet at that 
she would probably be a good match for 
the cup defenders of a dozen years ago, 
and undoubtedly faster than the yachts 
that once made the racing in the 70-foot 
class decidedly interesting. 

A look at her sheer plan and midship 
section shows at once her resemblance to 
Columbia, and the differences between 
the modern yacht and that of even ten 
years ago. The cutting away of the un- 
der-water body both in the lateral plane 
and in the section is very marked, while 
the thin keel with its bulbed lead at the 
bottom shows the close approach made 
by even the cruising yacht to the canoe- 
hull and metal fin of the fin-keel racer. 

There are speed and beauty in every 
line, both above and below the water, and 
the latest Herreshoff features are very 
much in evidence. 

Particularly above the water-line is 
Mineola a handsome boat. Her sheer is 
the same as that of Columbia, and hence 
gives the same impressions to an ob- 
server. Defender was deemed to have a 
graceful sheer when first she appeared in 
public in 1895, but Columbia went her 
several points better. Columbia's sheer 
forward was of such a character as to 
give her the appearance of lifting herself 
to meet an oncoming wave. Her speedy 
and “floaty” look forward was much 
easier to appreciate than to describe, but 
it was patent to all who saw her. 

Mineola is a chip off the same block in 
this respect, and is fully as handsome in 
every other way. She is painted white 
above the water-line and green below. 
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Her name appears in gold letters on a 
stern that is as much a reminder of Co- 
lumbia as are the other features of the 
hull. 


Mineola is of composite construction, 


of nickel steel, and show the same bulb on 
the web or inner part of the angle as gave 
strength to those in Defender and Co- 
lumbia. The whole scheme of construc- 
tion is light, yet strong and solid. 














‘*Mineola” Under Full Sail. 


with steel frames and deck-beams and 
wooden planking. Columbia’s sheathing 
was of Tobin bronze, but wood is cheaper 
and just as serviceable where extreme 
speed is not the main.object in view. 
Mineola’s frames and deck-beams are 


The lead keel is firmly secured by long 
bolts through the wooden keel and the 
stecl keelson, and there is considerable 
interior bracing and strapping to com- 
plete the strength of hull. The deck is 
of white pine, and the deck fittings in the 














way of hatches and skylights are of ma- 
hogany. 

A low rail runs around the deck and 
is outlined on the yacht’s topside by a 
gold stripe, a bit of ornamentation which 
was not deemed necessary in Columbia, 
but which is, nevertheless, a great addi- 
tion to the looks of Mineola. 

Columbia was flush-decked from stem 
to stern, but Mineola has a small cockpit 
aft. Its floor is about 15 inches below the 
deck, so that the latter makes a seat. The 
cockpit rail is planted on the deck about 
a foot and a half away to complete the 
effect of comfort and convenience. In 
the forward end of the cockpit is the 
steering wheel. All that can be seen of 
the steering gear is the wheel on a hori- 
zontal shaft projecting from an upright 
cylindrical brass box, upon the top of 
which is the binnacle, but below is a gear 
similar to that first shown on Columbia, 
and one of the many typical Herreshoff 
inventions to be found aboard. 

The rudder post comes up through the 
hull of the boat at an angle of 45 degrees, 
and its point of entrance is made water- 
tight by a stuffing box of special design. 
To the head of the post is fixed a steel 
quadrant extending aft at right angles to 
the post. Bevel teeth in the outer arc of 
this quadrant engage similar teeth in a 
wheel fixed to the lower end of an upright 
shaft. A similar wheel on the upper end 
of the shaft engages the teeth of a wheel 
on the horizontal shaft on which is fixed 
the steering wheel. 

The only variation from Columbia's 
gear is that the steering wheel is on the 
after instead of the forward side of the 
box, thus allowing greater freedom of 
movement on the part of the helmsman. 
He stands in the cockpit when at the 
wheel, and is thus well out of the way of 
the boom as it swings low overhead. 

The mast is 78 feet long. Of this 
length 71 feet is above the deck, 14 feet 
being in the masthead. The mast is 
stepped below the deck in a steel cone of 
the same design as that in Columbia, a 
further assurance of strength and sta- 
bility. The mainboom is 75 feet long, 
gaff 42 feet 9 inches, topmast 47 feet and 
spinnaker pole 58 feet 6 inches. The 


bowsprit is 25 feet in length, of which 18 
feet projects outboard. 

These spar dimensions show a sail 
spread for measurement under the N. Y. 
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Y. C. rules of about 6,000 square feet. 
Columbia carried 13,000 square feet. 
The sails were made in the Herreshoff 
sail lofts, and are of a specially woven 
and fine quality of cotton duck. They are 
of the fashionable “cross-cut” variety, in 
which the cloths of the sail run at right 
angles to the leech instead of parallel 
with it as in the usual style of sail. The 
rigging is of wire, both for the standing 
and the running gear, and in its dis- 
posal and fittings has many Herreshoff 
“wrinkles” to secure lightness and at the 
same time strength to resist the many 
and varied strains to which it is sub- 
jected. 

For interior accommodations, Mineola 
has a sizable cabin amidships with two 
staterooms aft and two forward of it, 
together with all needful lockers, side- 
boards and toilet conveniences. Forward 
there are a good galley and ample berth- 
ing space for the crew. The sailing 
master has a room of his own. The fit- 
tings and furnishings are plain but in 
good taste, and owner, guests and crew 
can live aboard very comfortably. 

Just to show that money is freely spent 
by the owner where it is really needed, 
Mineola is accompanied by an 8o0-foot 
steam yacht as a tender for towing, for 
carrying spare spars and gear, and for 
taking her owner to and from his sailing 
yacht if she does not happen to be in the 
particular port in which he finds him- 
self. 

Mineola’s tender is called The Scout, 
and is of Herreshoff design and build, 
very speedy, and decidedly rakish in look. 
She, too, has good cabin accommodations. 
A speed of 20 miles an hour is a fair rate 
for her to maintain. She is painted white, 
and has a cabin house of mahogany with 
brass trimmings. 

The personnel of the owners of the 
70-footers is as interesting as the yachts 
themselves. All are racing yachtsmen 
and have owned fast and successful boats. 
August Belmont has won many prizes 
with his forty-footer Mineola, a clever 
design from the hands of the late Edward 
Burgess, while Cornelius Vanderbilt and 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., have raced con- 
siderably in the once popular 46-foot 
class. Mr. Whitney has raced in both 
the 21-foot and the 30-foot classes. 

With such owners the racing will be 
keen and exciting. The yacht clubs ap- 
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preciate this, 
and have 
made special 
dates for the 
class, while 
the New 
York Yachi 
Club has so 
changed its 
classification 
as not to com- 
pel the 7o- 
footers to 
race against 
Columbia or 
Defender 
should they 
be brought 
out. 

Most of 
the racing of 
the class will 
be done at 
Newport, but 
the races and 
runs of the 
New York 
Yacht Club’s 
annual cruise 
will give 
them an even 
wider opportunity for racing ; and in turn 








““Mineola,” Sterni View, on Railway. 


their presence 
will add 
much to what 
is considered 
the principal 
yachting 
event of the 
season in 
years in 
which an 
America’s 
Cup race is 
not on hand. 
A_success- 
ful season is 
therefore as- 
sured fora. 
class that in 
itself not only 
promises 
sport, but 
also bids fair 
to set an ex- 
ampleofa 
way in which 
cruising and 
racing maybe 
combined in 
one boat tothe 
satisfaction of 
the owner 


and to the benefit of the sport at large. 


THE STROKES OF GOLF. 


PUTTING. 


By Walter J. Travis, Metropolitan Champion. 


that I have perhaps experimented 

with more kinds of putters than any 
other player in this country, and should 
therefore be expected to have at least 
learned what not to do. 

I have tried wooden putters, gun- 
metal putters, straight-faced putters, cy- 
lindrical putters, mallet-headed putters, 
putting cleeks, cleeks, left-handed put- 
ting cleeks—in short, the whole family of 
every conceivable kind of weapon that 
human ingenuity has evolved for the pur- 
pose. I have tried them all in every imag- 
inable position—off the left leg, standing 
square, off the right leg, facing the hole; 
have had them equipped with long and 
short shafts with straight faces, with 
varying degrees of loft and, antithetical- 


[° is a matter of common knowledge 


ly, with the face turned in—and, at times, 
have putted extraordinarily well with 
each and every member of the tribe. I 
have tried putting with cut, with a follow 
through, with a chip, with a tap; with 
the hands taken well away from the ball 
before striking it, and the reverse; with 
light grip, with firm grip, with the left 
hand only, and again the right gripping 
firmly—all with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. 

The sum of it all is, that my experience 
shows conclusively that the really good 
putter is largely born, not made, and is 
inherently endowed with a good eye and 
a tactile delicacy of grip which are de- 
nied the ordinary run of mortals. At the 
same time, less favored players may, by 
the adoption of methods which have 
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stood the test of actual experience, ma- 
terially improve their game. 

There is no royal road to the hole. 
Some men play well in the most awkward 
and contorted positions—positions which 
seem to invite a lack of success. Their 
success, however, proves that by what- 
ever means the result is brought about, 
one thing is clear—the face of the club 
must have met the ball squarely at the 
crucial moment of sending it on its er- 
rand—which is the essence of good put- 
ting. That’s about all there is in it: io 
strike the ball truly in the center and 
with the necessary strength. There is 
no mystery about it. If the ball is struck 
exactly at the central point in line with 
the hole, by the middle of the club, with 
the face of it at right angles to the line 
to the hole, and kept so for an inch or so 
after the moment of impact, it is bound 
to go straight. 

This double-barreled problem, however, 
of striking the ball truly and with the 
requisite strength is not by any means so 
easy as it would appear. While wrest- 
ling with the question of true striking, 
the equally important matter of force to 
be applied intrudes itself, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to consistently succeed 
in getting both factors to work har- 
moniously. More often it happens that 
when the line is right the force applied is 
either too weak or too strong—generally 
the former—and when the force is right 
the line is wrong. 

This matter of strength is infinitely 
harder to regulate and control than that 
of striking truly; and little can be said 
which would aid this weakness other than 
that the player, having measured the dis- 
tance with his eye, should invariably en- 
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No. 1.—Ball Nearer Left Foot. 


No. 2.—Ball Midway Between Feet. 
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deavor to allow the muscles to act upon 
the information so conveyed. After the 
eye has told the muscles what they are to 
do, leave the matter entirely to them. Too 
much employment of the eye is ruinous 
to good putting. The first estimate is 
usually the correct one. Prolonged 
studying of the distance or the character 
of the- turf induces conflicting opinions 
as to the necessary strength, and this 
halting, undecided state of mind is fatal. 
There is no definiteness of purpose; the 
player is see-sawed between the prospects 
of being away over the hole or equally 
short, and with such vacillating mental 
forces at work the stroke is usually a 
failure. 

Putting is largely mental, and on this 
account becomes so difficult. The novice 
who has not back of him recollections of 
scores of missed putts a couple of feet or 
so from the hole is more apt to bring off a 
putt of this distance, especially on a keen 
green, than the other fellow. He is not 
troubled with any thought of being a 
yard or more away on a miss, and in bliss- . 
ful ignorance confidently bangs away and 
holes. 

Confidence is a prerequisite to good 
putting. Some players naturally possess 
this quality in a greater degree than 
others—and accordingly are better put- 
ters. This heaven-sent gift may, how- 
ever, be cultivated and developed to some 
extent—primarily by at all times allow- 
ing the hands to bé strictly governed by 
the first impression produced by the eye 
in the calculation of the necessary force 
to be exerted, and secondarily by prac- 
tice, preferably by playing against an op- 
ponent, which is far more valuable than 
solitary practice. 





No. 3.—Ball Nearer Right Foot. 
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We all know how easy it is to knock 
your ball in with the back of the putter 
three or four feet away when the hole is 
won or lost—when it doesn’t make a par- 
ticle of difference if the ball doesn’t go in. 
It is pretty much the same when putting 
alone. The metal attitude is different. 
It is so easy to run a putt down in one 
when you have two for the hole, and 
equally easy to take two when you have 
one for a half to win. “Why is it, papa,” 
asked the little girl, “that when you have 
two for the hole you always go out in 
one, and when you have one for the 
hole you always take two?” Confidence 
on one hand, and lack of it on the other. 
Therefore, too much solitary practice is 
not conducive to good putting when un- 
der the strain of a tight match. 

There are putters and putters. Ifa 
man putts poorly it isn’t so much the 
fault of the club as of the putter—‘“the 
man behind the gun.” A naturally good 
putter will putt fairly well with any old 
weapon. At the same time, I am of the 
opinion that the best all-round results 
can be secured by a putting cleek, with 
a pretty short shaft. The slight loft on 
the face enables the player to strike the 
ball more firmly—and firmness and de- 
cision are here invaluable. The face, be- 
ing somewhat laid back, imparts a back 
spin to the ball, which is very helpful 
on a keen green. This is due to the fact 
that the ball is struck below the center, 
and the spin asserts itself in a large de- 
gree after the more dominant propelling 
power of the stroke exhausts itself. The 
result is that the ball does not travel so 
far as it would off the regular straight- 
faced putter. In the latter case the point 
of impact is just a shade above the center, 
and a rotary spin is given the ball in the 
direction of the hole. It will thus be ap- 
parent that with the straight-faced club 
the measure of force applied to cover a 
given distance is less than that employed 
with a putting cleek, and greater delicacy 
is required. The fear that one may over- 
run the hole on a keen green often leads 
to a weak, flabby sort of stroke, lacking 
both direction and strength. Weak 
strokes of this kind are not so common 
with a putting cleek, where you are 
obliged to hit the ball a bit harder. 

Allusion has been made to a short 
shaft. It seems to me that a short shaft 
possesses several points of merit. The 


principal one is that the stroke must 
necessarily describe a truer circle because 
a smaller one, thereby increasing the 
chances of the ball being struck truly. 
Take, by way of illustration, a hoop of 
large diameter and place it in front of 
you, letting the part touching the ground 
represent the head of the club, and the 
center the hands. Now do the same 
thing with a much smaller hoop, and ob- 
serve the difference. With the latter it 
will be found that in reference to the 
line from the ball to the hole the segment 
of the circle in the same plane is much 
greater. In other words, the club-head is 
moving longer over the line to the hole 
with the short-shafted putter, and there is 
less likelihood of the ball being diverted 
from that line than when the longer- 
shafted club is used. 

It is, of course, possible, by standing 
very erect, to get the longer club to move 
along in much the same circle as the 
smaller one, but apart from the fact that 
this will bring the heel of the club over 
and run the toe into the ground, there is 
not the same command over it. In short, 
there is greater margin for error the far- 
ther the hands are removed from the 
head of the club. 

There is another point also in favor of 
getting down to the ball—you are not so 
liable to take your eye off at the critical 
moment of striking. This is a fruitful 
cause of many a miss. It is rather a good 
plan to go to the other extreme and keep 
your eye for a second on the place where 
the ball was, after striking it. Looking 
up a fraction of a second too soon induces 
a tendency to pull the hands around to the 
left somewhat. This is usually attended 
by a slight circular curl described by the 
ball in the last few inches of its roll, to 
the left of the hole. 

Reference has been made to the three 
leading positions assumed. The first il- 
lustration shows the ball close to the left 
foot; the second about midway between 
the feet, and the third with the ball nearer 
to the right foot. There is no particular 
advantage in any one of these styles. All 
are affected by good putters—and poor 
ones, too. It is, of course, a matter of 
personal choice. Simply because A putts 
well off the left foot is no good rea- 
son why B—who putts equally well off 
the right foot—should seek to change his 
style. 
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As a matter of fact, very many really 
good putters humor themselves and af- 
fect one or other of the alternative posi- 
tions when they find themselves doing 
poor work—frequently with good re- 
sults. It is proper to state that the effect 
on the ball is not the same in each case. 
In playing off the left leg a shade of loft 
is put on the ball by reason of the face of 
the club being slightly laid back, while 
playing off the right foot causes the club 
to present a more perpendicular face and 
makes the ball hug the ground more 
closely. 

A word or two respecting the grip. 
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Top of Swing. 


Generally speaking, the club should be 
held pretty firmly with the fingers of both 
hands—firmly, not tightly. A very tight 
grip robs the fingers of the guiding sense 
of the necessary strength. If anything, 
the grip of the right hand should slightly 
predominate. A firm grasp seems to give 
a truer run to the ball, which is not so 
liable to be deflected from its proper 
course by any irregularities of the sur- 
face of the ground. A loose grip is more 
apt to cause the ball to run in a wabbly, 
indecisive sort of way, and is less effec- 
tive except you be playing on a very true 
and consistent green. 





Finish of Swing. 


DRIVING. 
By Charles B. Macdonald. 


part in or heard discussions on 

the correct form of driving, know 
that there is the widest divergence of 
opinion as to the most desirable style— 
that is, the one giving the best results. 
Whereas there are only two or three 
recognized correct methods in putting 
and approaching, there seem to be al- 
most as many different styles in driving 
as there are individuals. 

For years the form of the veteran Allan 
Robertson and of young Tom Morris 
stood as a model for those seeking to at- 
tain perfection in the game; but in these 
days, golfers are hopelessly at sea when 
they attempt to instruct the beginner in 
driving. They are lost in explaining the 
various grips, stances and swings. The 
very grip which has always been consid- 
ered orthodox, and concerning which two 


.. one who have recently taken 


varying opinions have never before been 
ventured, is not used by either Vardon or 
Taylor, the two most remarkable players 
of the present day. The overlapping of 
the fingers was, I believe, never attempted 
before Taylor and Mr. Laidlay adopted 
that style. 

Instantaneous photography has ena- 
bled us to study more in detail the rea- 
son for long and straight driving. In 
the old days the driving was more of the 
character of sure and as far as possible. 
To-day it is far and as sure as possible. 
While 20 years ago 180 yards was con- 
sidered the average length of drive for 
professional champions, to-day 200 yards 
is nearer the usual distance. This can be 
attributed neither to the clubs nor to the 
balls. In my opinion, it is due to the 
scientific manner in which every muscle 
of the body is made to utilize weight and 
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momentum at the moment of striking the 
ball. The man who drives the straightest 
and longest ball is the one who accom- 
plishes to the greatest perfection the fol- 
low through, and the timing of the stroke. 
Timing of the stroke is a phrase which 
has become known to the golfing world 
only in late years, and really refers to the 
instant you throw your wrists forward on 
the change of your center of gravity at 
the moment of the club-head’s contact 
with the ball. That is the beginning of 
the follow through. To do this as per- 
fectly as Vardon does, one gets anywhere 
from 20 to 30 yards’ longer ball. 

Many golfers claim that Vardon vio- 
lates all the laws of golf. As a matter 
of fact, he violates none, so far as I have 
been able to discover. His follow through 
is the most perfect I have ever seen. 
Any one who may pick up a photograph 
of his position after the follow through, 
will see that the position of his body 
shows an absolutely straight line along 
his face, right shoulder, left hip, left knee 
and ankle. This is rarely true of ary 
other of the leading golf players. 

The Finish in the accompanying pho- 
tograph is not correct, for the body is 
not forward with the leg—that is, in a 
straight line. The end of the swing is 
far more important than the beginning. 
The address and the backward swing are 
simply poising one’s self for the purpose 
of striking the ball correctly. There are 
two or three positions in which one can 
stand to the ball, none of which is essen- 
tial in getting a long ball. Some get a 
longer ball in playing off the right foot 
than off the left, andvice versa. A 
heavy man will play off the left foot be- 
cause it comes easier for him to follow 
through and he is less liable to slice, while 
a youthful man, who is supple, will proba- 
bly get better results playing off the right 
leg, as he can follow through more easily. 
There are as many intermediate positions 
as there are intermediate weights, but 
the stance is not a very important mat- 
ver. 

As for the backward swing, the best 
results are usually found in a man turn- 


ing well up on his right toe, giving him 
greater freedom of action when it comes 
to timing his stroke for the follow 
through. In this respect the accompany- 
ing photograph is also incorrect, as the 
subject plays from the side of his foot, as 
does also Mr. Harriman. 

It is not necessary for a player who 
has a three-quarter swing, such as Mr. 
Harriman, to turn so much on his toe, 
for he does not need to describe the same 
are as one taking a full swing. 

Pure strength never accomplishes long 
driving. In men who drive the longest 
balls, you will usually find the muscles of 
the back, forearm and wrist well de- 
veloped, while the development of the 
upper arm is not pronounced. The wrists 
play the most important part at the mo- 
ment of timing of the stroke, which is, in 
a very large measure, the secret of very 
long driving. 

The questions most frequently asked 
are: What is a long drive? What is 
the longest drive? 

One hundred and eighty to two hun- 
dred yards is a long drive. Conditions, 
of course, direction and velocity of wind, 
and slope of ground, go toward creating 
distance in the drive. Mr. F. G. Tait’s 
record drive of 351 yards was made over 
frosty, hard ground. The conditions un- 
der which this drive was made remind 
me of a well-authenticated story of a 
drive made on the Ardsley-on-the-Hud- 
son course. 

At a 300-yard hole at Ardsley, where 
the course slopes from tee to putting 
green, an enthusiastic golfer was playing 
one windy day over ground covered with 
sleet. The ball was on a snow tee. The 
player made a labored and terrific swipe 
at the ball, narrowly missing it. The wind 
from behind, together with the current 
of air created by his exertion in trying 
to hit the ball, caused it to roll off the 
tee, and the wind blew it over the slip- 
pery, icy surface, until it finally reached 
the putting green and rested near the 
hole. 

When asked the longest drive, I like to 
tell the foregoing story. 
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Address % Iron Shot. 


Top of Swing for 4% Iron. 


Finish 3% Iron. 


APPROACHING. 


By H. M. Harriman, National Amateur Champion. 


are the most important strokes in 

the game. They vary in distance 
anywhere from one hundred and sixty 
yards to within thirty yards of the hole, 
and may all be classified under the gen- 
eral heading of “Approach shots.” 

Personally, I prefer for these different 
shots a light iron, or mid-iron. I find 
that | am much steadier with this club, 
and play shots more confidently with it 
than with the mashie. I think, also, it 
is best to use the same club for the va- 
rious shots as much as possible, and for 
approaching in general the mid-iron is 
the club, excepting, of course, when a 
steep bunker has to be negotiated, with 
the hole lying only a few yards beyond. 
On such an occasion the mashie is practi- 
cally a necessity. 

I think one can be more accurate and 
certainly much steadier by keeping his ap- 
proach shots as close to the ground as 
possible, pitching only where there is ne- 
cessity to do so. This is most certainly 
true in all short approaches, ranging from 
one hundred to thirty yards of the hole. 

In the case of long shots with the iron 
requiring a three-quarter or full swing, I 
like to throw the ball well in the air, as I 
think you have more chance of holding 
the green, unless, of course, you are play- 
ing into a strong wind ; then the ball must 
be kept low, to gain the required distance. 

It is hard to lay down any special rules 
for approaching, as almost every shot you 


. | ~ HE iron shots in golf, to my mind, 


make in the course of eighteen holes wili 
be made under different circumstances, 
and much must be left to the player's 
judgment; for instance, the distance, al- 
lowance for the wind, character of the 
ground between your ball and the hole, 
the lie of the ball, etc. All these things 
must be taken into consideration. 

Strange to say, the approach shot is the 
stroke that beginners seem to practice 
least, although it is the most difficult and, 
at the same time, the most necessary 
stroke in the game. 

3eginners, or even moderately good 
players, would do well to discard their 
wooden clubs entirely for a. while, and 
play a few rounds with their irons ; famil- 
iaritvy with your club gives confidence, 
and, when this is obtained, success gen- 
erally follows. 

A great deal may be said in regard to 
the choice of clubs for the approach. 
There are many different kinds on the 
market, namely, the medium iron, the 
mashie, the gigger, and that abominable 
club called the lofter. Of all these, the 
mid-iron is the best and the most prac- 
tical, simply because, by changing the 
length of your swing, you may cover any 
distance from the hole up to one hundred 
and forty or fifty vards. Get one with 
the face laid back sufficiently for all prac- 
tical purposes, but bear in mind that the 
less the club is lofted the steadier you will 
become with it. 

Many beginners feel that in making a 
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lofting shot 
they must 
have a very 
much laid- 
back club,and 
besides, they 
must in some 
way,either by 
the lifting of 
the arms or 
dipping of the 
body, give the 
ball an extra 
impulse to 
rise. Be sure 
not to do this. 
If the ball be properly hit, the club will 
give the elevation needed without any ad- 
ditional help from the player. 

The mashie should not be tried until 
one has thoroughly mastered the light 
iron. 

The position of the feet in the short 
game is quite different from that required 
in driving, or any of the full shots. 

Beginning, say, at thirty or forty yards 
from the hole, the line of the feet should 
be at an angle of nearly forty-five (45) 
degrees with the line of the ball’s flight, so 
that the player may face the hole as much 
as possible without cramping his swing, 
and the ball should be played more off 
the right foot than the left. Hold the 
club firmly with both hands, a little more 
firmly with the right than in other shots, 
the shoulder and forearm being used, and 
not the wrists 
only, as is 
generally 
thought to be 
the case. 

As you in- 
crease the dis- 
tance to the 
hole, change 
the angle of 
the feet cor- 
respondingly ; 
lengthen 
your swing 
until you 


Top of Swing, 
Full Iron Shot. 


Address for Short Approach. 








reach the full 
iron shot, for 
which the 
position of 
the feet, 
hands, etc., 
is the same 
as in driving. 

The fol- 
low through 
in approach- 
ing is, per- 


haps, the 
Finish, most import- 
Full Iron Shot. ant part of 


the whole 
stroke. Unless, in the case of the short 
approach and at the finish, the hands, 
shoulders, club—in fact, everything but 
the toes of the right foot—are pointing 
to the hole, the result will seldom be suc- 
cessful. 

In playing to a hole when a strong 
cross wind is blowing, for which you 
must make allowance, always play to 
some object to the right or left of the 
green, as the case may be. I have seen 
some very good players, after changing 
their stance to make this allowance, still 
keep their eyes on the hole itself. This 
will always occasion a slice or pull, as the 
club does not go through in the proper 
line of flight. 

To sum up: To learn to approach, se- 
lect a light iron and use that alone. The 
less loft your club has and the shorter 


your stroke, 
the steadier 
your game. 


Use, if possi- 
ble, the same 
iron for the 
various shots. 
Keep your 
eye on. the 
ball, be sure 
to follow 
through well, 
and, above 
all, do not 
force. 


Short Appreach. 
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THE WAY OF THE SPORTSMAN. 
By Caspar Whitney. 


This is the season in which it is unlawful to kill or have in possession quail, grouse, pheasant, prairie 


chicken, partridge, plover, snipe, wild fowl, or deer. 


Restaurants which serve this game are liable to legal 


prosecution and fine; and people who eat it abet the work of the game butchers and defeat the efforts 


sportsmen throughout the country are making to provide needful protection for our game birds and animals. 


Although several colleges and 
one or two athletic clubs have, 
on various occasions, declared 
their intention of sending teams 
abroad this summer, yet, at this writing, 
there is certainty of only two—Princeton 
and Pennsylvania—competing in the Par- 
is games, the second week in July. Either 
team is amply qualified to sustain Ameri- 
can prestige, and together, so strong will 
the combination be, that it may reason- 
ably be doubted if an amateur from any 
other country will succeed in winning 
more than one, or at most, two, events on 
the long programme. 

Pennsylvania’s past and present team 
includes Tewksbury and McClain for the 
sprints; Bushnell and Drumheller, mid- 
dle-distance runs; Orton and Grant, 
distance runs; Hare and McCracken, 
weights ; Baxter, high jump; Kraenzlein, 
sprints, hurdles and broad jump. 

Princeton’s team includes Jarvis, 
sprints ; Perry, middle distances ; Cregan, 
half and one mile; Carroll, high jump; 
Coleman and Horton, pole vault. 

This means that America will be repre- 
sented in almost every event by a cham- 
pion, as the following records indicate: 
In the 100 yards, Tewksbury, .1os.; Jar- 
vis and Kraenzlein, .10 3-5s.; 220 yards, 
Tewksbury, .21 3-5s., Jarvis, .22 I-5s.; 
quarter-mile, Jarvis, .50 4-5s., Cregan, 
.50s.; half-mile, Cregan, 1.58 2-5, Perry, 
1.59 I-5; one mile, Cregan, 4.23 3-5, 
Orton, 4.23 2-5 ; two miles, Grant,9.§1 3-5; 
120-yard hurdles, Kraenzlein, .15 1I-5s.; 
220-yard hurdles, Kraenzlein, .23 3-5s.; 
high jump, Carroll, 6ft. 2in., Baxter, 
6ft. 2in.; broad jump, Kraenzlein, 24ft. 


American 
Athletes 
at Paris. 


4¥in.; pole vault, Coleman, 11ft. 5in., 
Horton, 11ft. 4in. ; 16-lb. shot, McCracken, 
43ft. 8Y%in.; 16-lb. hammer, McCracken, 
153ft. 7in. 

Except in the quarter-mile and ham- 
mer, this is as strong a university combi- 
nation as could be made. Either Board- 
man (Yale) or Long (Columbia), with 
records of .49 3-5s. and .49 2-5s. respec- 
tively, could win a place with ease in the 
quarter, as could also Plaw, the remark- 
able California university hammer throw- 
er. Prinstein (Syracuse) might divide 
honors in the broad jump with Kraenz- 
lein, but I doubt if he will ever become 
the record holder so long as the great 
Western athlete continues in practice. 
Some of these men will 
compete in the English 
Ph. onsht championships, and, though 

P P* the change of climate and 
excitement of sight-seeing must be taken 
into consideration, yet they ought to win 
the majority of events they enter. The 
quarter and half are the dubious events, if 
England is as strong as usual, but Amer- 
icans should win the sprints, hurdles, 
jumps, and with Cregan, the one mile, 
although there are good Englishmen at 
this game. There are usually an Irish- 
man or two of great strength and skill in 
the weights, and perhaps these also should 
be reckoned among the losses; but even 
so, the majority of wins still rests with 
the Americans; and, moreover, it is to 
be remembered that Sheldon, ex-Yale, 
has several times within the last year 
or so successfully competed at English 
games in the weights. The English 
championships also include a four-mile 


Chances at the 
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run and a two-mile steeplechase, in which 
Grant and Orton will have a chance— 
Grant especially. 

It is said that a team to be sent to the 
English championships and to Paris is 
contemplated by the New York Athletic 
Club ; and the probable make-up given out 
includes Duffy, the Georgetown sprinter, 
at present under suspicion as to his ama- 
teur status; Boardman (Yale) and Long 
(Columbia), the former for the 220 and 
the latter for the quarter; Manvel, half- 
mile; Spraker, high jump; Flanagan and 
Sheldon, weights. 

Except in the weights and quarter-mile, 
this team would give Americans no events 
of which they are not already assured. 
Furthermore, it is to be hoped that the 
New York Athletic Club will appreciate 
the impropriety of including on its team 
one man (Duffy) whose amateur status 
needs clearing, and another (Flanagan) 
who, having landed in America from the 
Emerald Isle only a couple of years ago, 
is hardly qualified to now represent the 
country of his adoption against the coun- 
try of his birth. None but native-born 
athletes should be eligible to international 
teams. 


No 
Sunday 


It is very gratifying to Amer- 
ican sportsmen that the Paris 
Athletic Exposition authorities finally 
Meetings decided to abandon Sunday 

* athletic fixtures. No doubt the 
firm stand taken by Princeton, seconded 
by Pennsylvania and Mr. Spalding, the 
American Sports Director at the Expos- 
ition, was quite the most persuasive 4in- 
fluence which fell upon the Frenchmen— 
who are fully alive to the éclat that will 
be given the games by the attendance of 
American university athletes. Whatever 
they may do in France, there is no section 
of the United States where clubs of the 
first class hold organized sports of any 
kind—track athletics, baseball, football, 
golf, or rowing—on Sunday. 

In quarters where no general half-holi- 
day on Saturday is observed, sports are 
held on Sunday by certain classes of clubs 
whose members have no other leisure 
day; and none can take exceptions to 
the custom—hetter good wholesome sport 
than corner loafing. But no association 
governing any branch of sport tolerates 
open competitive games on Sunday, and 
no club of a desirable class in the United 
States, would give them. 


Outing for July. 


In the matter of general per- 
formance, the Intercollegi- 
Athletic  2t¢ mg Peper aie 
Cuan oaships, SAEs decided at olumbia 

Oval, in New York, this 
year, were perhaps the most notable of 
any in the twenty-five years of the asso- 
ciation’s history. Not before have there 
been so many men of a thoroughly high 
grade. With the exception of two hurdle 
events, in which the remarkable Kraenz- 
lein outclassed all others, and in the two- 
mile run, where Grant distanced his com- 
petitors, there were no events in which 
the winners’ superiority stood out so 
prominently as to make the contest unin- 
teresting. This is rather unusual, and 
shows to what high standard college track 
athletics are being developed. The meet- 
ing was also made especially noteworthy 
by the appearance of the California un:- 
versity team, which, although composed 
of exceedingly good class athletes, had 
no member save its hammer thrower, 
Plaw, equal to taking a first prize. At 
this game, however, the Californian was 
quite remarkable, and is certain to be- 
come a world’s champion when he has 
attained his ultimate skill and his muscles 
have grown harder. 

From first to last the performances 
were of a high order, which is the more 
noteworthy, considering the conditions of 
the day to have been a steady downpour 
of rain, and a consequently heavy track. 

The individual honors of the day were 
won by A. C. Kraenzlein, who secured 
first place in the 1oo-yard dash and in 
both hurdles, second place in the broad 
jump, and, all told, earned eighteen 
points, the greatest number ever won by 
an athlete at these games. But there is 
little doubt that this point-winning effort, 
together with wretched weatherly condi- 
tions, operated against the making of a 
new record in the running broad jump. 
Had the conditions been different, no 
doubt Prinstein would have broken 
Kraenzlein’s present record, which the 
latter could probably not then have bet- 
tered in his tired condition. 

High As an indication of the general 
Gis high class of athletes entered— 
Work there were five men in the high 

* jump all with records of 6ft. and 
over, and yet the winning performance of 
5ft. 10%in. shows how miserable were 
the conditions. Cregan’s mile within 4m. 


Notable 
Intercollegiate 
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24 2-5s., only one second behind the inter- 
collegiate record, was a magnificent per- 
formance. It shows what this athlete 
can do when the time is ripe. Grant’s 
two-mile run in the record time of 9m. 
51 3-5s., Was another exceptional piece of 
running on a track so heavy. 

Long’s defeat by Boardman in the 
quarter in time (49 3-5s.) only one-fifth 
second slower than the intercollegiate re- 
cord, was not only a most praiseworthy 
performance in itself, on a track so heavy, 
but especially noteworthy in disclosing 
the possibilities of Boardman at his best. 
He ran with pluck and judgment. He 
was able to stay with Long at the high 
pace the latter invariably cuts out at the 
start, and at the finish he ran him to a 
standstill, by sheer nervous force. 

H. H. Cloudman, Bowdoin, having pre- 
viously won the New England 1oo-yard 
and 220-yard college championships in 
record times, Io I-5s. and 22 I-5s., was 
expected to be a factor in the running at 
Columbia Oval, but, though he saved 
himself for the 220, he secured no better 
than fourth place in 22 1-5s.—a further 
indication of the high quality of the com- 
petitors. 

A complete summary of winners and 
performances will be found in the Record 
Department. 
en ner gs a. 
of Harvard and Yale, Tins on 

ay was the unim- 
pressiveness of Harvard and Yale, either 
in particular events or on general results. 
Although Harvard had previously beaten 
Yale in dual games, the Crimson did not 
get within six points of the score made 
by the New Haven athletes in the Inter- 
collegiate championships. 

Princeton’s showing, taking in consid- 
eration the size of her team in compari- 
son with that of the larger ones from the 
other leaders, was, perhaps, the best of 
the universities, and indicates that the 
signs of athletic development, which have 
been given from time to time this season, 
were not without substantial backing. I 
observed, too, a great deal of excellent 
material among those that did not show 
in the winnings, and no doubt we shall 
hear much more from Princeton track 
athletics in the future than in the imme- 
diate past. 

Pennsylvania was indebted for her suc- 
cess to the performances of one man more 


than any of the other teams entered, and 
from an all-round point of view was by 
no means so much stronger than either 
Harvard or Yale, as the disparity in 
scores would suggest. Despite her win- 
ning only 14 points, Harvard had, per- 
haps, the most evenly-developed team on 
the field, and yet failed to carry off a 
single first place—an experience a Crim- 
son track team never before had. Kraenz- 
lein may be said to have won the cham- 
pionship for Pennsylvania. 

The Western Intercolle- 


. al giate meeting proved to 
Championships be not only the most 


evenly contested the West 
has held, but the closest of any in the 
athletic history of the country. Only 
three points separated first from third. 

Michigan revealed unexpected strength 
which, together with the good sports- 
manship on the part of Burroughs in de- 
clining to enter a contest for which he 
was not eligible, and which lost points for 
Chicago, gave Ann Arbor enough advan- 
tage to assure victory. Four Western 
Intercollegiate records were broken, and 
the meeting was signalized by better man- 
agement than that of last year, and was 
entirely free rrom the scandalous scene. 
of 1899. 

,. Because of some promising 
_ developments in strokes and 
Ajanta coaching systems, university 
* boat racing is sure to be more 
absorbingly interesting this season than 
usual, and unless present signs (June 
12th) are misleading | confidently expect 
the Harvard-Yale race to be much closer 
than it was last year. Indeed, as I 
write, the Yale eight appears to be send- 
ing their boat along so smoothly between 
strokes, and with a suggestion of such 
power, that it is not at all improbable they 
may finally attain skill entitling them to 
an even chance for victory. Crews some- 
times improve, or fall off, very rapidly 
in the last ten days. 

Yet all the season’s advantages have 
been Harvard’s—and certainly the ma- 
jority of chances for success at New 
London (June 28th) rightfully are hers, 
for Harvard has rounded out one of the 
most successful rowing seasons in its his- 
tory. The club system inaugurated orig- 
inally by Mr. Lehmann, has proved of 
immeasurable benefit, not only in better- 
ing the quality of the ’varsity, but in im- 
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proving the general quality of Harvard 
boating. There has never been a season 
at Harvard, or at any other American 
rowing university, where so many men 
offered themselves for the various boats, 
or where there was so much of good row- 
ing, as was the case at Cambridge this 
year. At one time there were no less than 
twenty-six eights rowing on the Charles 
every afternoon. What this means in 
the final making up of a ‘varsity may be 
appreciated. 

Harvard’s present ’varsity, therefore, is 
the pick of some score of eights after a 
season of rowing and racing, and it had, 
up to the time of leaving for New Lon- 
don, the further advantage of rowing 
daily with one of the best second crews 
in college boating this year. 

These are tremendous natural advan- 
tages, which, so long as they exist, ought 
to give Harvard the balance of favor in 
the annual race with Yale. 

The times have changed, indeed, 
Need of when we find occasion for sur- 
Sieuet prise at the lack of enthusiastic 

* encouragement given rowing at 
Yale by the general student body. And 
yet such has been the situation this year. 
A great effort was made to introduce the 
club system of rowing, which has met 
such eminent success at Cambridge, but 
at New Haven the attempt was nearly 
a complete failure. The response from 
the undergraduates was so indifferent as 
to force the coaches back to the old time- 
honored system of hammering a crew out 
of a limited number of candidates. 

Fortunately for Yale, nearly all of last 
year’s crew had returned, and the eight 
men who sat in the ’99 boat were, with 
one or two exceptions, perhaps, an ex- 
ceptional lot of oarsmen. Therefore, with 
no thanks whatever to university support, 
Yale is represented this year by a thor- 
oughly good crew, and one, I believe, to 
have possibilities. 

The experimenting of last season, and 
the lessons it taught, had their effect, and 
this year Yale has a stroke with none of 
last year’s breaks. It seems to differ, too, 
from any Yale stroke I recall; it appears 
to combine some of the elements of the 
old Yale, Cornell ’97 and Pennsylvania 
1900 strokes, and is a striking illustration 
of the gradual working by all universi- 
ties to a common stroke. The great em- 
phasis of the old Yale catch, appears to 
be missing, but there is the beautiful re- 


cover which characterized many old Yale 
crews, and the legs are jammed down 
and the power at the end of the stroke ap- 
parently accentuated more than I remem- 
ber to have seen it. 

The greater effort seems to be made 
after the pin rather than before it, which 
is new to Yale style; but the boat travels 
along very smoothly, and while it had 
attained no remarkable speed, when I saw 
it (June gth), yet there was all the sug- 
gestion of pace coming in good season. 

Yale’s Freshmen are a very promising 
lot, and ought to pull out a victory. 

The Harvard stroke this year 
- about the same as the one 

., Of last year, except that more 
Fit ag. emphasis is made of the catch 
and the slides start back quicker. This, 
at the time I saw the crew, in the first 
week of June, gave the impression of the 
stroke being slighted at the end, which 
will no doubt be corrected, since its con- 
tinuance would be serious. 

The Harvard stroke, I should like to 
say here, is not, as generally supposed, at 
all the one in its entirity which Mr. Leh- 
mann taught, but rather has the English 
principles, implanted by Mr. Lehmann, 
fitted to American needs and ideas, as ex- 
pressed by Mr. E. C. Storrow, and, is, in 
my judgment, a more speed-giving and 
less tiring stroke than that employed by 
oarsmen at Oxford and Cambridge. 

From the very first of the season the 
crew’s blade work has been excellent, the 
beneficent effect of club rowing being evi- 
dent in the higher average of waterman- 
ship, and its speed very fair. But Har- 
vard has had her troubles, too; earliest 
and perhaps most serious of which was 
the loss of Tilton and the seeming diff- 
culty of getting the boat to run smoothly 
between strokes, and of getting the men 
together. A great deal of work remained 
to be done when Harvard started for New 
London. Although there is so much to 
indicate a Harvard victory, I must say the 
Yale crew is one which, even so early, 
suggests to me great possibilities; of 
course it may never get beyond the mere 
suggestive stage; on the other hand, it is 
the sort of crew that would not surprise 
me by developing into a winner. 

Th Interest in the Poughkeepsie races 
e r . 
sind (June 30th) this year centers 
River around the struggle for first place 
R by Pennsylvania, Cornell and 
acess Wisconsin. Columbia, which be- 
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gan the season with as good material as 
ever presented itself, seems again the un- 
happy victim of an inefficient stroke and 
internal dissension. Columbia has ex- 
perimented with strokes for so long, and 
received, meanwhile, so many lessons of 
their impracticability, that I may be for- 
given the thought of it being high time 
one lesson at least was committed to mem- 
ory. The resignation of the coach within 
two weeks and a half of race day, if vol- 
untary, is shameful desertion, and if re- 
quested, seems repairs at the wrong end 
of the season. Columbia does not deserve 
the hard luck she has been having lately, 
and should enlarge her governing com- 
mittee to include practical men of each 
sport and perfect its machinery of control. 

There is no break in Columbia’s stroke 
this year, as last, but it lacks driving 
power. The men row in excellent form, 
as, in fact, they did last year, but there is 
the want of speed-giving qualities on both 
ends. Somehow Columbia’s stroke seems 
always to lose at both ends. 
Pennsylvania’s crew is quite 
as good as last year in its 
personnel and work; in fact, 
it seems a little better, for 
there is noticeable improve- 
ment in getting the blades into the water 
and in the recover. The old Pennsyl- 
vania stroke rowed the blade into the 
water ; this year I have observed it is be- 
ing put in squarely, and, therefore, be- 
gins sooner to be of propelling service to 
the boat without losing any of its power 
at the finish. The great strength of the 
Pennsylvania crew is its uniformity; the 
blades catch the water together and the 
men get on their power together, while 
the recover is exceedingly easy and 
smooth. In fact, the Pennsylvania crew 
is a fast one. 

The Pennsylvania crew is pulling beau- 
tifully together, and reported to have 
been breaking all the records on the 
Schuylkill. Yet I must feel, despite the 
fact of its being considered the likely 
winner, that, if it is hard pressed by a 
crew which gets a little more power on 
at the catch, and has a good swing and 
slide, there is a good chance of the Red 
and Blue being defeated. 

Cornet’, Lt is very difficult to accurately 
judge the ultimate capabilities of 
Work, 2 crew from its work a month 

* before race day; yet Cornell’s 
‘varsity just now gives every suggestion 


Chances at 
Poughkeepsie 
Favor 
Pennsylvania. 


of a return to form somewhat approach- 
ing that of the ’97 crew. Great effort has 
been made this year at Ithaca to increase 
the boating spirit, and nothing has done 
so much in that direction as the Francis 
Boat Club, with its object of affording 
rowing facilities to those not good enough 
to be taken on as ’varsity candidates. 

There are excellent men in this year’s 
boat, and its form is so much superior to 
that of the’99 crew as to make Cornellians 
hopeful of the outcome on the 30th. Al- 
though realizing fully the speed-giving 
qualities and the smoothness of Pennsyl- 
vania’s stroke, as rowed by its veterans 
of ’99 and 1900, I confess to preferring 
the Cornell stroke, and must believe that, 
other things being equal, it will always 
win out. 

Wisconsin also has a veteran crew this 
vear, five of the 1900 eight having been 
in the boat at Poughkeepsie which in ’99 
came so near to winning. The man who 
coached them so well last year, however, 
has been replaced by O’Dea, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the change has 
been for better or for worse. If for bet- ° 
ter, Wisconsin will very likely win, for 
the ’99 eight was one of the best that has 
rowed on the Hudson. It seems a long 
way to come for a race, and, though we 
admire Wisconsin’s pluck, I wonder if the 
same energy put in at home would not 
arouse boating interest sufficiently to cre- 
ate an unusual regatta on Western waters. 
Ha ,, With the second, and last, game 

evard’s of the Harvard-Princeton seri 
Basebatt 0! the Harvard-Princeton series 
Reversal, i” mind, it is hard to understand 
how Harvard won the first (4-0) 
at Cambridge. The responsibility for so 
great difference in Harvard’s form at 
Cambridge (May 26th) and at Prince- 
ton (June 12th) is not to be placed whol- 
ly on the pitcher. In the first game the 
nines were very evenly matched in gen- 
eral play, although Princeton’s was al- 
ways the more spirited and telling; but 
in the second game, Harvard’s general 
work, especially with regard to the in- 
field, was of quite another and a lower 
class than her rival. The Princeton en- 
vironment seemed quite to unnerve Har- 
vard ; inexcusable fumbling was frequent, 
opportunities for double plays ignored 
and second base poorly covered. 

Some of this, no doubt, was due to the 
hammering Princeton was giving Still- 
man, the Harvard pitcher, but a great 
deal of it came from a lack of baseball 
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sense. At the end of the fifth inning 
Princeton had made nine runs, and Har- 
vard one—the result of a three-bagger 
which, but for wretched coaching, would 
have been a home run. Then Harvard 
replaced Stillman by Kernan, and Prince- 
ton made no more runs—the final score 
being 9-2 in their favor. Although this 
was the poorest exhibition Harvard has 
given since having attained form, yet ‘t 
shows the team’s weakness, and changes 
the chances of the Yale series from favor- 
ing Harvard to favoring Yale. 

Yale’s battery, as a unit, is no stronger 

than Harvard’s; perhaps Robertson or 
Garvan (while not having the promise of 
Harvard’s two freshmen pitchers) are a 
shade, at present, stronger than either 
Stillman or Kernan, but Reid is so much 
more valuable a back-stop than either 
Cunha or Sullivan, as to more than coun- 
ter-balance. Yale’s infield, however, is 
the stronger, and the general play of the 
team keener and more resourceful. In 
batting there is little choice, and that lit- 
tle, perhaps, favors Yale. 
While the lack of a third game 
leaves Princeton without an 
official 1900 victory over Har- 
vard, yet there can be no doubt 
in the minds of those who have followed 
the season’s work of the teams that 
Princeton has the strongest all-round 
nine in university baseball, and is fully 
entitled to all the honor that goes with 
that distinction. Nor is Princeton’s suc- 
cess due especially to unusual skill in any 
one direction. True, its battery is the 
strongest, but of no such prenonderance 
as alone to answer for the nine’s victories. 
Princeton’s especial strength, in my judg- 
ment, has been its team play, abetted by 
consistent and excellent batting, and the 
spirit and baseball sense which has 
characterized its work from first to last. 
Thougk rot able to bat Stillman in the 
first game, they analyzed his curves with 
telling precision on the second encounter. 
They outplayed Yale in the first game at 
New Haven 9-3, and in the second, at 
Princeton, they held their form, while 
Yale accumulated 4 runs by errorless 
play, and then in the ninth inning, by a 
superb rally, which demoralized the Yale 
pitcher, actually batted out five runs and 
a winning score of 5-4. 

Brown seems to have relied too much 
on its pitcher to have realized its pos- 
sibilities, which, at the beginning, sug- 


Princeton 
Entitled to 
First Honors 


gested first honors. Still, its record is a 
fine one; it has beaten Harvard twice 
(3-0 and 3-2) and Yale twice (5-1 and 
7-3), Princeton once (6-1) and Pennsyl- 
vania once. It has lost to Pennsylvania 
(2-11), Princeton (6-11), Yale (1-5), 
Wesleyan (1-11), and to Dartmouth (3- 
6). It has not rounded out, as the other 
teams, and I doubt, if it met Harvard and 
Yale now at the top of their form, if the 
early season successes could be repeated. 
Pennsylvania has made a fair showing, 
winning and losing a game each with 
Brown and Cornell, but losing twice (5-9 
and 1-6) to Harvard and once to Chicago. 
Cornell made its best showing against 
Pennsylvania, since which time it has 
done nothing notable. 

Athisticn The movement on foot to 

i te organize an interstate na- 

alt Mihidien val militia organization is 

* of so worthy a nature that 

every one should lend it a helping hand. 

Whatever can be done to prosper the 

Naval Reserves should commend itself 
to every American citizen. 

The object of the proposed organiza- 
tion is to encourage practice in fencing, 
shooting, boating, and such other sports 
as appeal to the sailor boys. 

Incidentally, I may add that a little stir 
is also making in the United States Navy 
towards encouraging athletics among the 
sailors and marines. The introduction of 
athletics in the army has had such mar- 
velous effect on the physique and endur- 
ance of the soldiers that its great value 
can no longer be ignored, even by officials 
of narrow vision. , 

., Lhe conclusion of arrange- 
pate ments for a football game next 

Peaed Autumn, between the national 

* Military and Naval academy 
elevens, will be pleasing news to all 
sportsmen, for of all the season there is 
no game to match this one in sportsman- 
ly conduct. It will be again played on 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia, under the 
auspices, as before, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and will, no doubt, be 
equally as well managed. 

If these teams must play on a neutral 
field, there is none better than that of 
Pennsylvania ; but it is too bad they can- 
not agree upon home grounds. 

The baseball and track athletic seasons 
at both West Point and Annapolis have 
been unusually satisfactory this year; 
they always labor under great disadvan- 
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tage, but enough material has been devel- 
oped in 1900 to make the outlook hopeful. 

The New With the exception of the 

Payne-Duryea boat, all the 
Seventy-footers 
Under Canvas, 1°™ seventy-footers have 

been out under sail suffi- 
ciently to give some suggestion of what 
their behavior is likely to be in moderate 
winds. Judging from the exhibition to 
date, these boats are not primarily racers, 
which is most gratifying intelligence to 
yachtsmen, who have had more than 
enough of the racing machine. They are 
not powerful boats, from a racing-view 
point, but are, instead, moderate weather 
craft, with ample ability to sail out the 
average strongish winds of the summer 
racing season. 

Mineola (Mr. August Belmont) has 
had the greatest amount of sailing, and 
seems rather tender ; though in these first 
days of rope and sail stretching no definite 
judgment may be formed. Rainbow (Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt) appears especially 
quick in stays and swift on a reach, and 
Virginia (Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr.) 
thus far shows no characteristics differ- 
ing from the other two of the class. 

Mineola defeated Rainbow in the New 
York Yacht Club’s Regatta, but the winds 
were too fickle to make the result con- 
clusive. 

That they will furnish excellent sport 
next month seems assured. 

. It is a:somewhat notable fact 
Canadian ; 
ee that the very highest develop- 
hiag jrewtatnd f skill in lacrosse con- 
in Lacrosse. ee < : 
tinues to be revealed in Cana- 
dian rather than in native American play. 
This, undoubtedly, is explained by the 
great popularity of the game across the 
border, as compared with its struggle for 
existence in the United States. The only 
American team to have attained to skill 
equaling the best Canadian, is the one 
which has represented the Crescent Ath- 
letic Club, of Brooklyn, for a number of 
years. But this can hardly be called an 
American team, since half of the mem- 
bers, at least, are old Canadian players. 
The American leaven, in numbers or 
quality, is scarcely sufficient to give it 
nationality. Still Americans, individually, 
have shown greatest skill in the game, 
and, given equal time as football or base- 
ball, there is no doubt we should develop 
lacrosse teams of an equally high order 
of playing skill. Just now there is much 
hope for a new and growing interest in 
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the game; the colleges appear this year 
to have taken it up more seriously than 
hitherto, and that means its popularity. 
It is the very best of games—quite as 
sport-giving as football, and infinitely 
more attractive for the spectators. In 
the college season, Columbia beat Har- 
vard and tied Pennsylvania ; Cornell beat 
Columbia and lost to Harvard; Harvard 
beat Cornell and tied Pennsylvania—thus 
honors seem pretty evenly divided. Le- 
high beat Stevens. 

The Crescent team has annually met 
the leading Canadian teams, and for the 
last three years been victorious. This 
year, however, after beating the Capital 
Club of Ottawa, which for four years of 
the past six has held the Dominion Cham- 
pionship, and the Toronto University 
team II-3, it was beaten 8-7 by the 
Markham Club, the present champions 
of Ontario, and by the Montreal Club, 
13-5, which had previously been defeated 
by the Capitals, of Ottawa. The Cres- 
cents did not do themselves justice, but, 
on the other hand, the Canadians gave as 
fine an exhibition of fast team work as 
we have ever seen. Lacrosse needs an 
official to penalize foul play, which seems 
growing. 

Some Polo It cannot be said that the pres- 

Lessons, ‘ut polo season has thus far 

* carried on the development 
and the promise shown last year among 
the second and third-class teams. So long 
as players are permitted to go from club 
to club, the natural development of the 
game is sure to be retarded. But the early 
season play has given some striking ob- 
ject lessons in the significance of class 
and in the need of team work to any com- 
bination seeking tournament honors. One 
of these lessons was administered by De- 
von—G. W. Kendrick, 3rd; C. R. Snow- 
den, George McFadden and Charles 
Wheeler—at Philadelphia, to the so-called 
Lakewood team, the first week in June. 
If Lakewood had settled upon its team 
at the first of the season and practiced 
steadily, it might have developed its me- 
diocre individual material into team play 
that would have accomplished something 
among the second-class teams. As it is, 
it has made no impression whatever ; and 
developed neither material nor team play. 
It is just where it was at the beginning of 
the season, and it might really have ac- 
complished a great deal, if Mr. Gould 
had realized the lack of individual skill 
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at his service and had set himself to 
building up a genuine Lakewood team. 
Quite an opposite experience is that of 
Devon, which has clung to its own ma- 
terial, originally unskilled, and brought 
out finally a team which stands in the 
fore rank to-day. Among the season’s sec- 
ond teams the same may be said of the 
Rockaway junior combination, which in- 
cludes W. A. Hazard, R. La Montagne, 
Jr., D. F. Savage and F. T. Canover, Jr., 
or Albert Francke. Much of the success 
of this team must fairly be given Mr. 
Hazard—not especially for his work in 
the saddle, as for patient and persistent 
effort to hold the men together, and to 
accomplish something which would de- 
velop the club’s ready material. 
The progress of Devon 


a. through the championship 
T prons™P tournament — June 25th to 
ournament, 


July 5th, on the Prospect 
Park field, Brooklyn—is sure to hold the 
interest of sportsmen. Its play this sea- 
son has been marked by such excellent 
team work, that it is sure to win from 
any combination, which, as many do, rely 
on individual brilliancy. At Philadelphia 
it permanently won the Alden cup after 
twice beating, on even terms, a Lakewood 
combination, which included the Water- 
bury brothers, and gave Rockaway II a 
two-goal beating, on top.of allowing them 
seven goals. 

Dedham is another of the clubs which 
has become prominent through clinging 
to. home material and developing team 
work; it made an excellent record last 
year, though it has shown no play yet of 
so high a quality as revealed by Devon. 

Westchester and Meadow Brook and 
Myopia will be represented by veteran 
teams. Meadow Brook, in its loss of the 
late C. C. Baldwin, is weaker than last 
year, but still strong enough to make the 
outcome among the three most uncertain. 
None of these first teams has yet shown 
the quality of play it disclosed in 1899. 

Among the entries for the Junior 
Championship, which, by the way, has not 
filled as it should, Rockaway seems to be 
the choice, although Philadelphia will 
send a strong combination that may fur- 
nish some surprises. Curiously enough, 
Lakewood—which belongs in this class— 
is not entered. 

Troop A—E. Colby, R. G. Douglas, H. 
S. Kip and H. M. Earle—has made its 
polo début, and, considering the inex- 


perience of its material, put up a very 
creditable game against a Westchester 
Country Club combination. The game 
ought to thrive among volunteer cavalry 
everywhere in the country, as it does in 
the English service. 

Although an international 


— lawn-tennis match for the 
Davis Challenge Trophy is 
— not at this writing (June 


14th) assured, yet the En- 
glishmen have signified their 
willingness to accept the conditions gov- 
erning play for the trophy, and promised 
to send over a team. Hitherto English 
players have come here on their individual 
responsibility, but this time the English 
Association governing the game has the 
choice and direction of the team. 

The conditions of the international 
match call for two men in singles and one 
pair in doubles on each side. No English 
selection has been made yet, but it is not 
unlikely the Doherty brothers, R. F. and 
H. L., and Dr. Eaves, will comprise the 
team. The brothers make the strongest 
doubles combination in Great Britain, 
while R. F. is equally formidable in the 
singles. If the American team is chosen 
on the form and ranking of last year, as 
must be the case if the selection is made 
before July 1st, America’s chances for 
winning will be very meagre. They are 
not very bright under any present possi- 
ble condition. 

The first four on the ’99 ranking 
are Whitman (champion), Davis, Larned 
and Paret (all-comers winner). Unless 
Larned, who broke down mid-season last 
year, should return to his old form and 
acquire steadiness, there is little hope for 
us in the singles, for Whitman, Davis or 
Paret, are not to be classed with R. F. 
Doherty or Dr. Eaves. Davis and Ward 
would probably be our doubles pair, and, 
as we seem usually cleverer in pair work 
than the English, perhaps there might be 
a chance for us in this event, although 
the Doherty brothers, on ranking, quite 
outclass any pair that we can put against 
them. 

There is talk of the reappearance, in 
July, of several of the one-time leaders— 
R. D. Wrenn, O. S. Campbell, E. L. Hall, 
Malcolm Chace, Carr Neel ; and Clarence 
Hobart has just returned from abroad, 
where for two years he has been playing. 
Of them all, past or present, Wrenn is 
the only one of whose ability (if he re- 
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turned to form) to defeat the English- 
men I should feel confident. 
The impressive feature of the 
Metropolitan Championship, de- 
Pred cided on the Nassau County 
Golfer links, was the success and the 
* high quality of play of the home- 
bred golfer; and if, indeed, the younger 
players are not overhauling the older 
generation, at the pace it has been claim- 
ed they would, it remains a fact, none 
the less, that the general improvement 
ismarked. The quality of play exhibited 
over the Nassau course was the more 
noteworthy because of the rain or high 
wind which prevailed on several of the 
days. The week was notable, too, for the 
evidence it provided of the unrivaled skill 
of F. S. Douglas at medal play, and his 
undependableness at match play. 

Twice in the week he won the medal 
play round; in the qualifying round of 
the championship—making a new 36-hole 
record of 162, and a new competitive rec- 
ord of 80 for 18 holes—and again in the 
handicaps, when he turned in 169. But 
Mr. Douglas was beaten (2 down) in the 
semi-finals by Allen Kennedy after being 
4 up at the 9th hole. Mr. Kennedy, who 
is a year or so under thirty years of age, 
has been playing the game only three 
years, and entirely lacks the free and 
graceful form of the ideal, such as Mr. 
Douglas stands for; he uses a three- 
quarter swing in driving, and rather a 
pronounced swing in putting, but his style 
is workmanlike and steady. 

The defeat of the title holder, H. M. 
Harriman, by W. J. Travis, 3 up and 2 to 
play, cannot be said to have been surpris- 
ing, for with two men so evenly matched 
very little would throw the victory either 
way, and Mr. Travis’s steadiness must al- 
ways give him something of an advantage 
over any opponent. 

Last year Mr. Harriman beat Mr. 
Travis in the Metropolitan semi-finals by 
I up in nineteen holes; subsequently, at 
Lakewood, Mr. Travis beat Mr. Harri- 
man by 1 up in twenty holes; and they 
had not since met until on the Nassau 
course. The strong wind no doubt some- 
what affected Mr. Harriman’s game—as 
he is prone to lift his ball—while Mr. 
Travis drives his low and with unerring 
direction. Despite the poor conditions, 
however, the score for thirty-four holes— 
Mr. Travis 158; Mr. Harriman 163—in- 
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dicates the high quality of game they 

played. 
Many 

Candidates 
for 


It is to be hoped that the Na- 
tional Championships at Gar- 
den City, beginning the first 
Setienel week in July, will not, this 
Golf Honors. 72" include the forty or fifty 
* odd golfers who enter appar- 
ently to secure some imaginary honor 
they seem to think attaches to playing 
in the tourrament, and who have not the 
smallest chance of getting beyond a 
good second-class man. Individual clubs, 
through whom entries are made, could 
exert such a benign influence in reducing 
this class of entries, that we trust this year 
they will realize their duty in the matter. 
The course is sure to be in fine condition 
and the sportsmanship of the Garden City 
club, in taking this tournament a year be- 
fore they were really prepared to sustain 
the expense, is to be highly commended. 
Such support of the National Associa- 
tion, which, by the way, grows steadily 
in membership and influence, is worthy 
of remembrance by the Associate and 
Allied members of the U. S. N. G. A. 

Although there are a half-dozen or 
more likely candidates for national hon- 
ors—Travis, Harriman, Douglas, Wat- 
son, Hollins and Lockwood—yet it seems 
to me that the championship really rests 
between Travis and Harriman. If Har- 
riman turns up at his best, I should expect 
him to win, but his indifference to the 
value of proper preparation, makes his 
play uncertain—magnificent and mediocre 
golf alternating. Mr. Travis is always 
on his game, is steady and often brilliant. 
Douglas, with all his skill, lacks the 
match-playing quality, and is, therefore, 
not to be counted upon. Watson has re- 
cently been showing very brilliant form, 
and might beat Douglas, or Harriman, on 
one of the latter’s uneven days; the same 
may be said of. Hollins, Lockwood and 
Kennedy—but I doubt if any of these 
can defeat Travis. 

There are other players who will stout- 
ly contest the way to the semi-finals— 
Macdonald, W. B. Smith, Egan, Hola- 
bird, Jr., Reid, Jr., Hamilton, Hubbard, 
Pyne 2nd, Cheney, Stuart, C. Hitchcock, 
Jr.. Shaw, Jr., Toler, Thorp, Brooks, H. 
Colby, Bohlen, Winston, Tyng and Mc- 
Cauley. It will be instructive to follow 
the fortunes of these many promising 
players through the tournament. 
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There is no doubt that the 
distinct feature of the Phila- 
delphia Open-Air Horse 
Show was the predominance 
of the hackney and its crosses. Not 
only its predominance in many classes, 
but its success in several. This will be 
welcome and pleasing news to those 
whose confidence in the possibilities of 
this breed has been seriously shaken, of 
recent years, by its failure to figure more 
prominently on the prize lists for general 
harness horses. No single breed has had 
more money expended on it in the same 
length of time than the hackney ; perhaps 
none has cost so much; yet until last 
year there was almost no public evidence 
of the splendid half-bred heavy-harness 
animals, which were promised as the re- 
sult of the hackney’s importation, and his 
inter-breeding with native stock. 

During nearly a dozen years the hack- 
ney’s show-ring performances have been 
devoted to prancing over the tan-bark at 
the end of a long leading line. In harness, 
either half or full-breed, with one or two 
individual exceptions, he has made lit- 
erally no impression whatever on the 
judges; indeed, even his temporary re- 
tention among the likely few, always 
picked by the judges in the weeding-out 
process for further and more deliberate 
survey, has been so seldom as to create a 
belief that the hackney-bred stock is out- 
classed by the trotter or standard bred. 

Pleasing as the success in Philadelphia 
of the half-bred hackney is to the general 
horse lover, there must, nevertheless, be 
other and repeated successes before the 
first impression made by this breed is 
erased. The first opinion was unbiased 
and slow in forming, and will be equally 
as slow in changing. It will take a mag- 
nificent type, indeed, to displace the Amer- 
ican trotter-bred heavy harness horse 
from his present pre-eminence. 

But there were other features at Phila- 
delphia—which must be regarded as the 
most important of out-door shows—the 
saddle class was of especially high qual- 
ity, and the hunter classes decidedly 
above those shown in New York last 
Autumn. On the other hand, the trotter 
and so-called roadster classes, were un- 
usually small, and not up to the average 
in quality. The harness classes how- 
ever were unqualifiedly excellent through- 
out. 


Philadelphia’s 
Hackney 


Renaissance. 


Considering the incentive of 
running a public coach to be a 
desire for sport rather than 
search of pecuniary gain, all OuTING’s 
readers will be gratified to learn that the 
seasons of the two coaches running from 
New York—Pioneer and Good Times— 
have been very successful. Both were 
unusually well horsed, and the prices 
brought by the stock at the close of the 
season was very satisfactory. 

At Philadelphia, Mr. John ‘t’. Windrim 
revived local interest—which has slum- 
bered since Mr. John C. Groome drove 
Mr. Thomas Wanamaker’s Champion to 
Meadow Brook Farms in ’96—by putting 
on the Rocket from town to Devon Inn. 

Coaching is always deserving of en- 
couragement, but when, as was this year 
the case in Philadelphia, receipts are 
given to a hospital and the entire expense 
borne by the generous whip, it must be a 
phlegmatic lot of people, indeed, who do 
not respond to such a sporting spirit. 

It is not so long ago that we 


Public 
Coaching. 


Pct “er succeeded in administering a 
Prevent ® practical quietus to the bicy- 


cle “scorcher,” after enduring 
him patiently for several years; and now 
we seem destined to become victims of 
the automobile scorcher, unless the civil 
authorities take immediate steps to check 
the racing tendency while in its incipient 
stage. There has been some confusion 
among metropolitan magistrates as to a 
law controlling the speed of automobiles ; 
perhaps similar doubt has existed else- 
where in the minds of petty court officials. 
But it appears extraordinary that any 
question should arise. The automobile 
is certainly a vehicle, and whether pro- 
pelled by steam, or electricity, or gasoline, 
or air, it is a vehicle, nevertheless, and 
subject to the laws regulating the speed 
of vehicles. Such regulations are made 
to safeguard pedestrians and other car- 
riage traffic, and apply to the speed and 
not in the character of the conveyance; 
it matters not whether the vehicle has 
horses attached behind, or in front, or not 
at all; it may travel only so fast. Only the 
tortuous mind of a backwoods’ Justice 
of the Peace could possibly evolve any 
other interpretation from the simple regu- 
lations governing the speed of vehicles. 
Of course the automobile must be sub- 
ject to the same rules as control all other 
vehicles; and the welfare of the public 
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is the first to be conserved. There must 
also be plain rules concerning speed on 
country highways, otherwise some very 
serious accidents will result, and the mo- 
tor machine fall into disgrace—which 
would be a pity, because, like the tele- 
phone, the trolley and the sandwich, it 
has its uses in this quick-moving, modern 
life. 


National 
Game 
Protection. 


The bill which the Hon. John 
I. Lacey, of Iowa, successfully 
championed through Congress, 
has now become the law of the 
land. Under this bill interstate traffic in 
out-of-season birds, which has worked 
devastation among the upland game of 
several sections, is prohibited by the 
United States. The Federal Government, 
ina word, undertakes to supplement State 
law by dealing with the shipment in tran- 
sit. If wardens fulfill their duty, great 
good must result. Sportsmen should be 
vigilant and see that the wardens do 
attend to their duty. 
A Deeply The recent surrender of the 
Significant Milliners’ Protective Associa- 
Victory tion to the Audubon Society is 
* pregnant with significant data, 
showing how strong is becoming the 
sentiment for the absolute protection of 
birds of song and plumage. This Asso- 
ciation was formed for the particular pur- 
pose of combating the influence of the 
society, and its offer to agree hereafter 
to use “only the plumage of domestic fowl, 
and of game birds killed in season, pro- 
_vided the Society will consent that these 
feathers and imported feathers may be 
employed in hat and other decoration,” 
is nothing less than a belated recognition 
of the force and extent of public opinion. 
Whether or no the Society enters into 
any agreement with the Association mat- 
ters little. The Association is somewhat 
like the man who, having fallen out of a 
balloon, prayed that some modern sky- 
scraping building might kindly intercept 
his earthward flight ere the final bump 
left him no voice for protest. It will not 
be long before women of the right sort 
will no more purchase a hat decorated 
with feathers than nowadays they keep 
one of any description on their heads 
at the theater. Ill-bred women will keep 
their hats on in the theater, and women 
will, no doubt, continue to purchase hats 
trimmed with feathers so long as they are 
to be had. For these types of women 
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corrective influences are necessary ; there- 
fore, perhaps, acceptance of the Associa- 
tion’s offer might serve a good purpose. 
Th But it would be wise to exact 

sae definite and fully- 

Way Some very definite and fully 
The Best indorsed statement from an As- 

Way sociation, whose officers have 

* given such recent evidence of 
equivocation. It is to be remembered 
that Association officials and their em- 
ployees published long and emphatic de- 
nials—even enlisting the editorial sym- 
pathies of one superficial if readable met- 
ropolitan morning newspaper—that any 
but domestic fowl feathers, and those of 
game birds shot in season, were used for 
millinery purposes. 

There would be more confidence in the 
well-meaning of the Association if some 
cessation was apparent in the present 
slaughter of gulls and terns and others, 
all along our coast. There is no believing 
the good intentions of any Association 
whose actions suggest a willingness to 
come to terms only when there are no 
more birds to slaughter. 

After all, the most satisfactory way of 
dealing with this kind of party is by force, 
rather than by agreement. The best way 
is to further legislation ; making it illegal 
for women to wear hats trimmed with 
feathers—apparently the only safe way 
to deal with such Associations. 

It is exceedingly gratifying 


— to record the sentiment de- 
in Forest veloping in every quarter of 
P the United States for the 
reservation. 


preservation and the increasc 
of our forests. Much of the effort mak- 
ing is no doubt unlearned; but, at all 
events, it gives evidence of a receptive 
spirit, which, in truth, has been long ar- 
riving, and is a primal essential to the 
success of every cause. 

With the winning of popular support 
as its present greatest achievement, the 
cause of forestry preservation now ur- 
gently needs supporters who have at least 
some practical knowledge on the general 
subject. Work of permanent value can 
be accomplished only through the em- 
ployment of scientific methods. Scien- 
tific methods are not possible to the ig- 
norant. Therefore, the great need of 
forestry preservation to-day is practical 
instruction. 

State Forestry Commissions necessari- 
ly employ foresters of whom many lack 
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sufficient knowledge to fill their posts ad- 
vantageously. In point of fact, very few 
men of the requisite knowledge are to be 
found among the class from which local 
foresters are drawn, or, indeed, among 
any other class outside of the forestry 
schools. 

Every State Forestry Commission 
ought to take upon itself the dissemina- 
tion of the knowledge needed among its 
foresters. This could be most simply done 
through a short series of illustrated and 
instructive lectures each winter at some 
central location, where the State foresters 
could be gathered under the Commis- 
sion’s orders. Furthermore, every State 
university should include in its curricu- 
lum a course of scientific forestry ; several 
already have done so—as for example, 
Cornell, and the University of Lower Cal- 
ifornia, on the Pacific Coast, where the 
influence of the Sierra Club is constantly 
and strongly making for the good cause. 

The establishment of a School of For- 
estry at Yale, as the result of a $150,000 
gift to that university by Mr. and Mrs. J. 
W. Pinchot, of New York, and their sons, 
Gifford (Yale 89) and Amos (Yale ’98), 
is further indication of the splendid 
things being done to help on the national 
and State work for the preservation of 
our forests, and for an intelligent under- 
standing of the needs thereof. 

What concerns us all most deeply is to 
keep the administration of our growing 
forest preserves out of the hands of in- 
experts, like mere political appointees. To 
do this, friends of the cause must have a 
basis of expert knowledge that will com- 
mand the respect and the confidence of 
Congress and of the people ; and this basis 
is to be obtained only through the devel- 
opment of forestry schools, and the active, 
intelligent co-operation of State Commis- 
sions. Clubs and State Commissions and 
schools may depend upon the earnest co- 
operation of Gifford Pinchot, the efficient 
Chief Forester of the United States. 

Old World The New York Tribune, 
rt ra which seems to evince more 

ores . 

sympathetic and intelligent 
interest in such matters than any other of 
the daily press, printed a most impressive 
editorial the other day concerning the les- 
sons to be drawn from the absence of 
forest protection in India, Egypt and 

Persia. 
It is well known that the terrible famine 
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of India is due to prolonged drouth, but 
not so many study the matter deeply 
enough to learn that one of the chief 
causes of the drouth is the destruction 
of thousands of square miles of jungle 
and forest to supply arable land for the 
increasing population. The Nile is dry- 
ing up, because at the sources of the 
mighty river in the remote wildernesses, 
forest destruction has been unrestricted 
and enormous. Even in the Congo, where 
the forest supply seemed inexhaustible, 
destruction has been of such extent as to 
make protective measures imperative. 

Persia, at one time, was among the 
most fertile countries of Asia; the great 
desert of Sahara once supplied Africa 
and the greater part of Europe with 
grain. Reckless destruction of forests 
has lost to the one its well wooded and 
plentifully-watered lands, and made of 
the other the vastest desert of the century. 

Surely here are object lessons for us! 
Some of our Western States have before 
now felt the desolating effects of drouth; 
some of us know streams where a few 
years ago we swam, and which we now 
wade. 

The forest is nature’s medium of irri- 
gation ; we cannot destroy it without sur- 
rendering its benefits. 

It is the law of nature, and is inexor- 
able. 


Better State 
Game Laws. 


Although it comes slowly, 
there is yet no question that 
great improvement is making 
in the game laws obtaining in the various 
States. The changes are not always as 
radical as some of us would like, nor do 
they arrive so promptly as most sports- 
men desire; but in some improved form 
they do arrive. Many of the laws, origi- 


_ nally unwise, cannot be cut away regard- 


lessly, and must, therefore, be patched up 
as best they may; in such light must the 
Raquette River Dam bill in New York 
State be viewed. 

We all wish there could be less recogni- 
tion of local commercial interests, which 
in one direction permits of seining dur- 
ing certain months in the Niagara River, 
and in another allows spring duck shoot- 
ing. 
Still, there is no doubting the new in- 
telligence with which all these matters 
are being considered, or the steady better- 
ment of the protective laws touching wild 
animals, birds and fish. 
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Then, too, the development of the 
sportsmanly sentiment is made )particu- 
larly noticeable by the organization, here 
and there throughout the land, of bands 
of sportsmen into protective associations ; 
such, for example, as that one formed re- 
cently at Princeton, with Prof. William 
F. Magee as president, and Grover Cleve- 
jand, M. Taylor Pyne and Profs. Henry 
Van Dyke and William Libbey, as vice- 
presidents. 

The efforts of protective asso- 


—— ciations are likely, however, to 
semaine prove partially unavailing if 


State legislatures fail to make 
the open and closed seasons of kin- 
dred game uniform. For example, by the 
new law of New Jersey, woodcock may 
be killed in October, whereas, under the 
general law for upland game in that State, 
no bird shooting is permitted until No- 
vember. The inevitable result of such 
non-uniformity in protective laws is to 
give opportunities for illegal gunning to 
the lawless, and additional care to the 
wardens. 

Nothing practical in protection will 
ever be accomplished so long as such lack 
of harmony exists in State laws. It ought 
to be that no man may go legally afield 
with a gun during the protected season 
of any upland bird; and the simple form 
is to make a law of general application. 

New Jersey still permits a July wood- 
cock shooting season, which sportsmen 
are annually opposing with great deter- 
mination and purpose. The New Jersey 
Legislature has never been liberal in its 
appropriation for game protection, but the 
recent one was economical to the verge 
of parsimony, and game interests are suf- 
fering in consequence. 

Ohio has recently become converted to 
uniformity in game laws, and evolved 
some very excellent, and, in several in- 
stances, unwisely strict legislation. As 
the State law nowstands, except for a wild 
duck spring season, from March toth to 
April 1oth, there is but the one open sea- 
son in the autumn for all game (Novem- 
ber 1oth to December Ist) ,while doves and 
song birds are protected at all times. Like 
so many reform movements, the one in 
Ohio for game protection has gone to un- 
necessary extremes; yet there is so much 
of sterling good in the new laws that 
criticism should be tempered by the ac- 
complishments of the legislators. The 
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all-time protection of song birds and 
doves, and the single open season for all 
other birds, are highly commendable; yet 
the open season might easily be from 
two to three weeks longer. The spring 
duck shooting season is directly opposed 
to the sportsmanly trend of the times, and 
in strong and unpleasant contrast to the 
better sentiments suggested by the spon- 
sers of Ohio’s new game laws. Some fur- 
ther revision is required, and, I feel con- 
fident, will be given. 

In Massachusetts an effort is making 
—and apparently with excellent chances 
of success—to forbid sale of game at all 
times; a law, I am inclined to believe, 
which should become general. Massa- 
chusetts, in common with several other 
near-by States, has, in spring-duck shoot- 
ing, however, a much less involved and 
more pressing question that needs legisla- 
tion. 

A law restricting the wild fowl open 
season to the autumn would be more sim- 
ple, and at present more satisfying. 

Comparatively recent revision of Wash- 
ington State laws make them now among 
the wisest and most stringent in the 
Union. 

In the April number of 
OUTING appeared a most 
interesting account by E. 
: E. Bowles of Hunting Bi 

Meentein Sheep. tron in the Eplenede 
Desert. My respect for game laws, and 
deep concern in the protection of Ameri- 
can game, prompts me, on first receiving 
the information, to say that it is not now 
lawful to kill this sheep. The law reads: 

“Every person who in the State of California 
shall at any time hunt, pursue, take, kill or de- 
stroy any female deer, or spotted fawn, or any 
antelope, elk, or mountain sheep, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

It is due Mr. Bowles to-say that his 
trip was made, and the description of it 
written, before this law went into effect. 
The revised laws of the Ca- 
nadian provinces are above 
criticism in all respects save 
in their differentiation of the 
opening seasons of upland game birds. 
In this particular they offend even more 
than the badly-framed laws of New Jer- 
sey. For example, the open season for 
“grouse, pheasants, prairie fowl or part- 
ridge, woodcock, black and gray squir- 
rels, hares and snipe, rail, plover,” or 
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other shore birds, begins September 15th 
and lasts until December 15 ; the open sea- 
son for quail and turkey begins October 
15th and lasts until December 15th. This 
is another case of throwing opportunity 
at the feet of the lawless, and means that 
quail and turkey will not be given the 
protection intended for them, and which 
they very much need. A general season 
from October Ist to December 15th would 
be much more satisfactory. 

But, on the whole, the new laws are 
excellent, and none is more gratifying to 
sportsmen, or more plainly indicates the 
spreading sportsmanly sentiment, than 
that making the only open season for wild 
fowl—from September Ist to December 
15th. It was wise, too, to entirely forbid 
shooting of wild turkeys, prairie fowl 
and pheasants until 1905; the first two 
are so nearly extinct that only a several 
years’ closed season will save them. 

Moose, reindeer or caribou can be 
killed this year only between November 
Ist and 15th, and between the same dates 
every third year hereafter; another wise 
bit of protective legislation. 

Canada is at last awakening to the 
needs of the day; hitherto the immediate 
pecuniary returns, following unchecked 
invasion of her great natural game pre- 
serves, has seemed too tempting to resist. 

One very important change which in- 
terests anglers, provides that “no speckled 
trout, bass or muscallonge taken or caught 
in provincial waters, shall be exposed for 
sale in, or exported from, the province 
before July 1, 1903.” This is aimed at 
the market fishermen who have been de- 
pleting Canadian waters for the Ameri- 
can markets. The lawful two-days’ catch 
of the visiting angler may be taken out 
of the province by him when leaving. 

It is somewhat remarkable 


—— that muckerism should con- 
nivers"Y tinue to obtrude itself upon 
Baseball. 


baseball, despite the uplift- 
ing of college athletic morals and the 
general improvement in the ethics of 
university sport. It is no less an aston- 
ishing than an unpleasant fact. Tricky, 
dishonest or questionable plays of any 
character win no games, and they fool 
no one—not even the umpire. It is sur- 


prising the undergraduates themselves 
do not appreciate the inconsequence of 
this kind of play, but it is still more sur- 
prising that the alumni and the faculty 
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tolerate it. No university faculty can be 
using its best efforts for wholesome col- 
lege sport so long as it permits its base- 
ball nine to indulge in muckerish play. 
Even in the face of all the well-sounding 
resolutions put forth over faculty signa- 
ture, we must doubt the good intention 
while exhibitions of unsportsmanlike con- 
duct are permitted on the play ground. 

Two things are needful to the cleans- 
ing of college baseball. First, faculty 
supervision of a thorough kind, and sec- 
ond, appointment of an umpire whose 
business it will be to rule on foul play. 
It would be perfectly practicable for the 
faculty to pass a rule disqualifying, for 
that game in which the offense was com- 
mitted, any player indulging in mucker- 
ish ball, with the warning of disqualifica- 
tion for the season, if repeated. There 
always will be men of unsportsmanly ten- 
dencies in every game; it is for these that 
rules and umpires are necessary, just as 
it is necessary in the world to make laws 
to protect the honest from the dishonest 
Wanted— At present there is absolutely 
A Second !° penalty for dishonesty in 
A man may play foul 
with impunity. We must place 
baseball, in this respect, on the same plane 
as football. Without an umpire, football 
would become a disgraceful slugging 
match, and without a second umpire base- 
ball is disgraced by foul and muckerish 
play. If a few examples were made by 
faculties the effect would be most whole- 
some; if, for instance Yale had sent 
Quinby to the bench for his palpable and 
repeated blocking of runners at second 
base, and if Princeton had done likewise 
with Hutchins, it is not likely the offense 
would have been repeated. So, too, if the 
unpleasant and utterly useless badinage, 
continued throughout the game by the 
fielders, was forbidden by the faculties 
there would be an end of it. 

Harvard has shown what can be done 
in this direction, because, except for of- 
fensive coaching by Loughlin, the Crim- 
son nine’s work, this season, has been 
free of unpleasant and unsportsmanly 
features. 

It is not possible that the Yale and 
Princeton faculties are powerless ; rather 
they do not seem to appreciate how need- 
ful is some very stringent legislation in 
order to save from disgrace one of the 
best of college games. 
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A Gasoline Type, 


, ignye is a well-founded conviction that 
we are already across the frontier line 
of a new era, in which swift and eco- 
nomical self-propelling vehicles will be one of 
the every-day accessories of life. 

While the management of heavy traffic and 
the problems of street and road maintenance 
have, by the advent of the motor, been brought 
nearer to solution, a valuable addition to our 
recreations and our travel has rapidly devel- 
oped. 

It is not mere curiosity which prompts the 
popular eagerness to see, understand and han- 
dle automobiles and their associated products. 
Judgment and vital faith in their future is more 
often the inspiration. 

Present types and models are mainly in the 
nature of mile-stones along the way to more 
sightly and far more efficient carriages than 
any yet produced. Consciousness of this fact 
has tempered opinion at every exhibition at 
which they have been displayed, especially dur- 
ing the past twelve months. 

Although the exclusive automobile show has 
not yet taken form in America, there have al- 
ready been a considerable number both in this 
and other countries in which the automobile 
has played a prominent part. In the summer of 
1898 there was held in Paris a comprehensive 
display of the machines then in successful 
operation in France. The Berlin International 
Automobile Show, promoted by the Central 
Europe Automobile Union, and opened in May, 
1899, was the most important held in Europe 
up to that time, and proved to be the fore- 
Tunner of numerous others. A similar dis- 
play, though on a lesser scale, followed a month 
later in London. From midsummer, 1899, un- 


til the end of the year, there were, perhaps, a 
dozen exhibitions of self-propelling vehicles, 
including a section set apart for that purpose 
at the National Export Exposition at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., September 14th—November 30th. 
Before the end of 1900 the exclusive motor 
vehicle show may be upon us. 


T HE hydro-carbon and steam motors yield a 
large harvest of practical machines, showing, 
on the whole, more variety in outline and con- 
struction than those moved by electricity. This 
tendency is doubtless permanent. One by one 
the familiar forms of the horse-drawn carriage 
have been added to this growing family of auto- 
mobiles, until a surprisingly ample choice is al- 
ready offered. The use of easily procurable 
fuels, while attended by some inconvenience, 
adds greatly to the range of movement, ad- 
vancing these types to the premier position for 
all-around use. Prices list from $600 to $1,000. 
Weights vary greatly, with about 700 pounds as 
an average for road machines. 

In the field of electric application the Amer- 
ican machines are unequaled. They are ex- 
clusive products of our native mechanical 
genius, and their international supremacy seems 
reasonably assured. Alcohol and other experi- 
mental motive powers are still confined for the 
most part to foreign use. 


Tue light run-about is to-day the most com- 
monly seen of all motor vehicles, in electric, 
hydro-carbon and steam models. In fact, 
some machines of this nature are listed by all 
manufacturers catering to current sales. In 
these is found the minimum of weight with 
the maximum of speed practicable at this stage 
of the industry. They are neither for racing 
nor for burden-carrying, but solely for pleasure 
transportation, corresponding to the service of 
the light carriage horse. This type is well 
suited to afternoon calling, and is the favorite 
of the professional man intent upon covering 
as much ground as possible in the least time. 
As a rule, the accepted lines of the horse-drawn 
carriage are followed in the make-up of the 
body of the machine. 

The extra light “Park round-about” is seen 
for the first time this year. In appearance it is 
frequently more of a quadracycle than a com- 
plete vehicle. It is, in fact, borrowed from a 
style of French construction. The motive 
power is supplied by a small gasoline motor. 
Weights have been reduced as low as 300 
pounds on machines for one or two persons. 











BICYCLING. 


UTOMATIC coaster-brake devices are 
shown on a fair proportion of the bicy- 
cles of 1900, and they are being fitted 

also to large numbers of machines already in 
use. That the operation of this latest accessory 
to the wheel should at first call for consider- 
able care and caution, may seem incredible 
alike to the novice and the veteran inexperi- 
enced in its special control. But that such is 
the fact is evidenced by a long list of accidents, 
more or less serious. 

The ends sought by the coaster-brake are 
briefly these: (1) Incorporation with the run- 
ning gear of adequate means for checking ex- 
cess speed; (2) the continuance at will, with- 
out further effort on the cyclist’s part, of any 
back-pedalling power once applied; (3) release 
at will of the cranks and pedals from the re- 
mainder of the running mechanism, giving.a 
“free” rear wheel, and allowing the rider to 
rest on favorable grades without cessation of 
motion. All of these requirements have been 
more or less successfully met in the equipments 
now to be had. 

It is of first importance to understand that 

the action of the coaster-brake is not elastic, 
but positive. On a machine so fitted, back- 
pedalling, as before known, becomes a lost art; 
the application of reversed power is continuous 
until overcome by superior voluntary impulse 
ahead, no matter whether the feet rest upon 
the pedals or coasters. The old-time practice 
of back-pedalling with all one’s strength, when 
in close quarters, meets with swift punishment. 
During a race among collegians on a New 
York State track last autumn, the leader’s 
mount was put out of shape, and for the next 
heat he borrowed a machine fitted with a 
coaster-brake. Obliged to slow down quickly 
to prevent collision, he applied the brake with 
great force, and the wheel stopped so suddenly 
as to throw him ahead of it on the track. Thou- 
sands of lesser mishaps have occurred. 
‘Tus accessory, thoroughly mastered, is one 
of great possibilities in the way of increased 
ease and comfort, and entirely devoid of dan- 
ger. It is, in such case, a valuable addition to 
the safety of a machine. The point is to apply, 
at no time, more checking force than you need, 
and in case of over-estimation to throw it in- 
stantly off. Unlearn all that you know about 
back-pedalling and begin all over again. In so 
doing, the veriest tyro has an advantage over 
the proudest veteran. 


Cyclists in Ohio are greatly elated over the 

growing prospects they have for good sidepaths 
through the eighty-eight counties of the State. 
The De Ran bill, recently enacted into a law 
by the Ohio legislature, makes provision for 
the construction of such paths, through a board 
of commissioners to be appointed by the pro- 
bate judge of each county, upon the petition of 
five resident wheelmen, this board not being 
empowered to construct the sidepaths, but 
charged with their maintenance. The law re- 
quires the board of each county to build along 
any public road of the county, outside the lim- 
its of incorporated cities and villages or the 
corporation tax district thereof alone, but pre- 
vents construction along any regularly main- 
tained sidewalk, except by the consent of per- 
sons owning the abutting lands. The width 
of the sidepath must be from three to six feet, 
and it can extend any distance within the boun- 
daries of each section. 
S ome form of license, to consist of inscrip- 
tion or emblem, must be displayed in full view 
on the left side of the front fork, or upon the 
lower tube of the frame. 

A license fee of one dollar must be paid by 
wheelmen to enjoy the privileges of the use of 
these smooth country roadways during a cal- 
endar year. 

Wheelmen residing outside the State may be 
granted the same advantages upon the payment 
of a similar license fee in any county where 
there may be a sidepath board. 

The proper protection is afforded, in prohib- 
iting any one from standing or driving any ani- 
mal on the paths, except for the purpose of 
crossing. The speed of the “scorcher” is regu- 
lated to ten miles per hour when passing an- 
other cyclist or a pedestrian. The violation of 
this act will be considered a misdemeanor, with 
a punishment inflicted of $5 to $25 fine. 

Already different county associations have 
endorsed the new bill and have pledged their 
assistance, recognizing the increased advan- 
tages to the cycling world in Ohio. Of course, 
in smaller counties the cyclists will be the more 
ready to act, on account of the taxes being 
lower in them than in the larger counties and 
cities. In the latter, it will be much more dif- 
ficult to collect the fee, as the law prescribes 
that one need not pay more than a single tax on 
any one article, and there is in some places 
now a vehicle tax which includes wheels. 
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WORLD'S AMATEUR TROTTING RECORDS. 
Compiled by Nathan A, Cole. 


WORLD’S AMATEUR MATINEE RECORDS TO WAGON, 
Fastest Mile Trotting by a Mare. 
Temper, ch. m., by Elyria, driven by Mr. W. M. Cummer, Cleveland, Ohio, against time; 


1899 
Elloree,ch. m., by Axtell, driven by Mr. Calvary Morris, Cleveland, Ohio, in a race; 1897.. 2:10 
Fastest Mile ow by a Stallion. 
Guy, ch. h., by Robert Rysdyk, driven by = J. D. Callery, Pittsburg, Pa., against time; 


TBQQ occ ccccccccccescccescceseceeeeee sees ess esee Cees eee eeeereeeeeseseseeeeeesesesececeeseses 2:10% 
Fastest Mile Trotting by a Gelding. 
Cephas, b. g., by Cyril, driven by Mr. W.S. Steele, Cleveland, O.; Sept. ©, BBG. 0 20d0000ie00 2:09% 
Newcastle, b. g., by Cornelian, driven by Mr. H. K. Devereux, Clev eland, Ohio, against 
SE Sk shas ten ctalnck <odneiteaRiccd sevsbiaiee dank he eb Le, mis sh>sadhh nada aes 2:11% 
Senator L., b. g.; by West Cloud, driven by Mr. John Shepard, Boston, Mass., against 
time; Cn eh ipedabeneanpG4bks ss 6.< nn cbndnheed  Seccbemesnsapesheedesdeboneaberebhoebete 2:11% 
Fastest Two Comguoutive Heats in a Race. 
Temper, ch. m., by Elyria, driven by Mr. W. M. Cummer, Cleveland, Ohio; 1899....2:10%, 2:11 


Fastest Three-Heat Race. 
Faustina, br. m., by Waxford, driven by Mr. H. K. Devereux, Cleveland, Ohio; 1899 
2:17%, 2:14, 2:15% 
Fastest Four-Heat Race. 
Peko, b. m., by Electioneer, driven by Mr. J. R. Canfield, Cleveland, Ohio; 1898 


y 
Fastest Five-Heat Race. 


2:15%, 2:17, 2:1844, 2:17% 


Wilbur, b. g., by Integrity, driven by Mr. J. B. Chapman, Pittsburg, Pa.; 1899...........0008 


2:23, 2:22, 2:224%, 2:20, 2:22 
Fastest Mile by Team. 


Guy, ch. h., by Robert Rysdyk, and Ferris W., ch. m., by Altar, driven by Mr. J. D. Callery, 
Pittsburg, FPA... MHOAMSE CUMS S, BBQs « o.00.0.00:0000000000600008 6600060 s00000000000 $6nseneee+ «0 2:13% 
Fastest Two Consecutive Heats by Team. 
Tomah, ch. g., by Edgardo, and Ackerland, ch. g., by Warlock, driven by Mr. F. G. Halli, 
Boston, Mass. ; SMD c Wide 06s bonis ows 060.00n0beedeune6nsnbeens4enss00ses ceepesethsas oe 2:16, 2215 
Fastest Mile Over Half-Mile Course. ; 
Wynema, ch. m., by Robert McGregor, driven by Mr. M. E. Loose, Napoleon, Ohio; 1899. 2:13 
Fastest Mile Pacing Against Time. 
Sunland Belle, b m., by Bourbon Wilkes, driven by Mr. H. K. Devereux, Cleveland, Ohio, 
against time; 1899 
Fastest Mile Paeing in a Race. 
Sunland Belle, b. m., by Bourbon Wilkes, driven by Mr. H. K. Devereux ; 1899..........4+ 2:10 
Fastest Mile Pacing by a Stallion. 
Pinewood, b. h., by y nee driven by Mr. W. B. White, Cleveland, Ohio, against time ; 
Ore eer TTT TT Ter eT Te eer Te TTT Tee Tree TT ree 
Fastest Mile Pacing by a Gelding. 
King of Diamonds, by Velocity, driven by owner, Mr. Wm. E. Spratt, St. Joseph, Mo. ; 
dl occ caeake so os cuahekawskeeensoghescotehabawcnssaek piéth  ncddadaspetsncégkseinnee. ceieees 2:06% 
Fastest Two Consecutive Heats in a Pacing Race. 
Sunland Belle, b. m., by Bourbon Wilkes, driven by Mr. H. K. Devereux, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
TBO0 c 0: 0:0.0.0.00:00:0.0:0:6-.0:00:0:0.0:0.000.0.000'000:00000690000060400006.006005000000080006 0008000008 2:114%, 2:10 
The official amateur records to wagon (those which have occurred at professional meetings) 
are as follows : 
Fastest Mile Trotting. 
Grace Hastings, b. m. » by Bayonne Prince, driven by*Mr. N. W. Hubinger, Cleveland, 
Ohio, against time ; F Uibestecie sonvcs0egedeeensesali votes 
Fastest Mile by Team. (High Wheel Skeleton Wagon.) l : 
Belle Hamlin, b. m., and Justina, b.m., by Hamlin’s Almont, driven by Mr. C. J. Ham- 
Find, MUAINSE TIMS § 1B9O....0000 00 Kovcrscccerccrceeecescceces. cocrses coesessecesevececcones 2:13% 
Fastest Mile by Team Over Half-Mile Course. 
Bertie Girl, by Jay Bird, and Lynn Bourbon, by Bourbon Wilkes, driven by Mr. W. H. 
Morehouse, T oledo, OChaio, agqnimat tienes s8a7i 0. cccccccdeccccboccevecccccccceccccccesccces 2:16% 
Fastest Mile Pacing. 


Bumps, b. h., by Baron Wilkes, driven by Mr. C. G. K. Billings, against time ; 1899........ 2:08% 
Fastest Mile Pacing in a Race. 
Arlington, b. g., by Bostick’s Almont, driven by Mr. “Walter B. Farmer, Providence; 1899.. 2:10% 


That a comparison may be made, the world’s official professional wagon records are here 
given : 
Fastest Mile Trotting in a Race. 


The Abbot, b. g., by Chimes, "driven by Ed. Geers, against time ; 1898........... éntdovensed 2:12\% 
Fastest Mile in a Race. (High Wheel Skeleton Wagon.) : 
Alfred S., b. g., by Elmo, driven by O. A. Hickok ; 1890.....scecessceccsevcrcveees soreeceeece 2:16% 


Fastest Mile by Team. : 
Belle Hamlin, b. m., by Almont, Jr., and Honest George, b. g., by Albert, driven by Ed. 
Goors, against time ; 1892........ccccccccvcccvccccccccsscsceccccvecccveseesecsscesecccsees 2:12% 
Fastest Mile by a ieem in a Race. 
ally Simmons, br. m., by Simmons, and Rose Leaf, br. m., by Gold Leaf, driven by Geo. 


BOAT s rabid dcicccccaccassccconersccessccescesseseeeseons senesese +. oe. s0neeesenescsese 2:15% 
Fastest Mile Pacing. 
Bumps, b. g., by Baron Wilkes, driven by W. L. Snow, against time ; 1899......+000 .-. 000s 2:03% 
Fastest Mile Pacing by a Team. 
John R. Gentry, b. h., by Ashland Wilkes, and Robert J., b. g., by maeerh. driven by E. 
R. Bowne, AGainet time 5 1897.0..scccccccccces cocreccccccescccereerceesoccccccdcccoesocees 2:08 








CORINTHIAN RACING. 


HE building of the 7o-foot class of the 
present season in yachting is a step in the 
right direction. But it does not go far 

enough. America’s Cup contests, while they are 
the finest things we have for the development 
of the yachting spirit throughout the country, 
are the worst thing in the world for the 
encouragement of Corinthian yachting. The 
huge, hulking monsters of 90-footers, built for 
the races for the international trophy, are not 
to be entrusted to the handling of amateurs, 
however skilful. They are mere racing ma- 
chines. They are of no use in the world ex- 
cept to race for the Cup, and when they have 
fulfilled their purpose, they are turned into 
schooners, because as sloops they are simply 
monstrosities and unfit for all the ordinary 
purposes of yachting. Professionalism is forced 
to its highest pitch in the management of these 
craft in racing, and yachting is transformed 
from a gentleman’s sport into a sort of busi- 
ness. 

With the advent of the 70-footer returns the 
hope that at least occasionally the owner may 
take the helm of his own yacht in a race, and 
that some contests may be arranged with a 
stipulation that this be done on all the 
competing vessels. Seventy-footers have been 
handled successfully by their owners, as the 
history of the famous races between Titania 
and Shamrock will testify. It was on board of 
his own 70-footer that Oliver Iselin learned 
all he knows about the management of a big 
sloop before he undertook the management of 
the Cup defenders. It was on board of a 65- 
footer, Huron, that W. Butler Duncan gained 
his experience in the methods of handling big 
single-stickers. 


W 241, though, has become of the genuine old 
racing spirit that prevailed in the famous 
struggles of Gracie and Fanny, when J. Fred- 
erick Tams sailed Gracie at times, and other 
amateurs sailed the other yachts in the same 
class? There were Corinthians in the crews in 
those days, too, and they did not ship in order 
to lie on the overhang and drink beer. We used 
to have many real Corinthian races in the 
earlier times of yachting in this port, but the 
Cup races appear to have killed the spirit. 
That is why I, for one, am glad to see gentle- 
men building yachts a size smaller than the 
big fellows. Perhaps they will come down to 
a size still smaller in another year, and after a 
time we may look to see a revival of Corinthian 
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racing. For genuine Corinthian racing does 
not consist in merely the steering of the yacht. 
It embraces also the crew of amateurs, and the 
training that such crews get is what makes real 
yachtsmen. 

I personally know scores of men who can 
steer a yacht pretty respectably, but who could 
not bend on a mainsail nor set a topsail to save 
their lives. Plenty of yachtsmen can sit at the 
wheel and give the right orders for raising 
the anchor, but cannot go forward and direct 
the operation at the windlass. In my humble 
opinion, such men are not Corinthian yachts- 
men, even if they can get all there is in a yacht 
out of her when she is close-hauled. Then 
there are ports in which the humble sand- 
baggers flourish in large numbers, and men 
who are expert at jumping from port to star- 
board and back as the yacht tacks, carrying 
sand-bags in their wild leaps for fame, are 
proudly called Corinthian yachtsmen. Sailing 
catboats is said to be admirable training for 
young Corinthians, and no one is more willing 
than I to admit the truth of that assertion; but 
it seems to me to be just a trifle presumptuous 
to speak of a man who handles sand-bags as a 
“Corinthian yachtsman.” 


A REAL Corinthian crew is able to do all that 
has to be done in a yacht race, even to taking 
care of a broken topmast. The true Corinthian 
sailor can not only steer a yacht, but he can set 
a jib or a fore-staysail, take in a topsail, and, if 
need be, turn in a neat splice. A Corinthian crew 
is a rarity in these days, because the average 
yachtsman has fallen a prey to the pride of 
expenditure. Unless everything on the yacht, 
including the racing crew, costs a mint of 
money, the yachtsman of to-day is not in the 
stream of yachting swelldom. It is a pity; 
for the sailing of one’s own yacht, with the 
help of one’s amateur sailor friends, is the 
finest nautical sport in existence. I have never 
owned a yacht, but I have been one of the 
amateur friends, and as the years go by I see 
that the occupation of my kind is slowly but 
surely disappearing. That grieves me, and the 
reader may perceive that this plaint is not en- 
tirely unselfish. 

To my mind, the Corinthian yachtsman is 
one who can turn out in the morning and take 
a look at the sky and the glass, and say: “We 
shall have the wind out of the nor’west this 
morning, and that will make it a pretty run to 
New London.” Then he can go below and lay 
off the course and distance on his chart, mak- 
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ing the proper allowances for tide and devia- 
tion. He can eat a sound breakfast, and then 
take the quarter-deck with the air of one hav- 
ing authority. He can nominate the canvas the 
boat is to carry, and he can tell when sheets and 
halyards are trimmed correctly. He can tell 
whether she needs a balloon fore-staysail or a 
working one, and he can judge to a nicety what 
size jib-topsail she ought to wear. He can get 
her under way with neatness, and when he has 
done so he can put her on her course and keep 
her there. If it comes on to blow, he knows 
what canvas to take off, and when it is time to 
clap in a reef. He can put one of his friends 
at the helm, and superintend the shortening of 
sail himself. If it turns thick, he can navigate 
the yacht through the fog, and pick up Bart- 
lett’s Reef Lightship as neatly as a blind man’s 
dog picks up a penny. If the end of a line has 
frayed out, he can put a whipping on it him- 
self; and if he thinks he needs a thimble in an 
eye-splice, he does not have to go to Phil Low 
to get it. 

That is the kind of a man who is a real Cor- 
inthian yachtsman. It is out of such material 
that our yachting talent must be developed, 
and such men are not developed out of racing 
huge single-stickers for international glory. 
Small yachts are the nurseries of Corinthians, 
and that is why I, for one, am glad to see the 
new 70-footers. I wish they were 25 feet 
shorter, but perhaps good things will come to 
those who wait. W. J. HENDERSON. 


IN NEW ENGLAND WATERS. 


Tue Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. have, under 
the title of “The Hull’s Own,” adopted the 
four Hanley boats built for the Y. R. A. cabin 
25-feet class, but declared by that Association 
not conformable to class restriction. 

All except prejudiced yachtsmen are con- 
vinced that the Association erred in judgment 
in not making a special class for these boats, 
though it is equally admitted that the Associa- 
tion was justified in not allowing the boats to 
enter the class for which they were ostensibly 
built. 

The Association has played into the hands of 
those of its opponents who have advocated 
“club individuality” as against Association con- 
trol. 

The “H. O.” boats are assured of plenty of 
racing, and the clubs of the credit therefrom. 
The neat class insignia of a “H” inclosing an 
“O” that the Al Kyris, Orphan, Hanley and 
Empress carry in the peak of the mainsail, will 
be a guarantee of good sport wherever it may 
be seen. 
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Opponents of the Association have always 
claimed that it was attempting more than it 
could successfully carry out when it undertook 
to make restrictions for cabin boats. The de- 
velopments of the past three months have 
shown this claim to be not without good foun- 
dation, for had the Association left the question 
of restrictions in the cabin classes to associa- 
tions of owners, as in the case of the success- 
ful 21-foot knockabouts and raceabouts, it 
would not have seen its best cabin class split 
up, or had the present fight on its hands. The 
owners would have settled the question of the 
eligibility of the boats to race in a given class, 
and the Association would simply have had to 
control the racing. 

Undoubtedly, the Association has done a 
deal of good for the sport in Massachusetts 
Bay by securing uniform racing rules, a simple 
classification, a single entry for a boat for the 
season’s racing, and a schedule of non-conflict- 
ing racing dates. It also has infinite possibili- 
ties of good work in the future along these and 
kindred lines. 


A yorHer complaint against the Association 
is that it has not given sufficient recogni- 
tion to the individual racing man. It hasvat- 
tempted to meet this by admitting yacht own- 
ers to associate membership, with power to vote 
on the racing rules and on matters affecting 
their own classes. The racing men, however, 
have not joined in sufficient numbers to con- 
trol legislation as to restrictions, and the 
scheme of associate membership does not seem 
likely to produce the desired results. Already 
there is serious talk of the formation of 
associations of owners to control the restric- 
tions in the cabin classes; and the belief is 
growing among yachtsmen at large that along 
this line of individual control of restrictions 
and club control of the racing through the As- 
sociation will come a satisfactory solution of 
the present problem. 

It is curious to note in this connection, that 
the year-book of the Association for 1900 con- 
tains diagrams showing just how cabin boats 
should be measured under the restrictions. 
These diagrams and the footnotes also accom- 
panying the rules make a misunderstanding im- 
possible. It is a pity that last year’s book did not 
contain them, for then the stable door would 
have been locked before and not after the horse 
had been stolen. 

Comparisons of the respective abilities of the _ 
“H. O.” and the regular Y. R. A. classes were 
hoped for through the offer of the Hull-Mas- 
sachusetts to start the two classes together in 
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the races that will be sailed at Hull, and to give 
a cup for the season’s record of the joint sail- 
ing, in addition to the cups and cash prizes of- 
fered separately in each class; but the refusal 
of the owners of the Y. R. A. boats to so meet 
the H. O. class has made close comparison im- 
possible. The Y. R. A. cabin restrictions are, 
however, really on trial in the races of the reg- 
ular class, and the season’s racing should prove 
or disprove the value of the sliding scale of 
ballast, beam and sail that the rules provide. 
The intent of this scale was to give the keels 
and centerboards an even chance on the theory 
that the shallow and beamy boat needed more 
sail and less ballast than the deep and nar- 
rower keel. The theory is a sound one, but 
the practical application for an even chance is 
in doubt. 

The early races of the season have shown 
the Crowninshield-designed Flirt, an enlarged 
raceabout, to much better advantage than the 
centerboard boats. If this superiority is main- 
tained in the subsequent racing, a modification 
of the restrictions either within or without the 
Association is inevitable, for the centerboard 
men will not willingly give up a type that is in 
many ways more desirable than a keel for Bos- 
ton Bay sailing. 


"Tose yachtsmen who have seen under sail 
the remodeled Pompano, the 21-footer with 
which W. E. C. Eustis, of the Beverly Yacht 
Club, has again challenged for the Quincy Cup, 
believe she will be much faster than last year. 
The change from a flat-iron-shaped fin keel with 
her greatest beam of 10 feet at the stern to a 
centerboard “scow” of an extreme beam of 12 
feet 6 inches, has evidently improved both her 
stability and her speed. It should make the 
races decidedly more interesting. It certainly 
was an ingenious idea of her owner to split his 
boat from stem to stern, to spread out the sides 
to a width of 6 feet at the bow while keeping 
them together at the stern, and then to fill in 
the wedge-shaped space thus left with new 
frames and planking. 

Equally clever was the work of her builder, 
Howland, of Monument Beach, in making her 
a stronger and stiffer boat than before. 

Full credit is due also the owner for his ap- 
plication of the idea of a centerboard in each 
bilge, so working together as to have one up 
when the other is down. Combined with the 
rudders under each quarter, which are so placed 
that one is immersed regardless of the boat’s 
angle of heel, and which are worked together 
by a crossbar connecting the tillers, the devices 
that made Mr. Eustis’s 18-foot Capelin a cham- 
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pionship winner in Buzzard’s Bay should in- 
sure a good showing for the Pompano when 
she meets Lookout, Tashmoo and Hostess at 
Quincy, July 16. W. E. Rostnson. 


ON THE GREAT LAKES. 


‘'T season on the Great Lakes has every 
prospect of plenty of racing. The interest in 
the sport is increasing, especially in the small, 
inexpensive classes. 

The Lake Yacht Racing Association of Lake 
Ontario will, in all probability, schedule their 
usual circuit for the latter part of July. This 
circuit embraces Charlotte and Oswego, N. Y.; 
Toronto, Hamilton, Coburg, and, possibly, 
Kingston, Ontario. 

These Association races have been a feature 
for some years, and are extremely popular with 
Lake Ontario men. A circuit pleases every 
one. The cruiser is sure of good company, and 
the racing man has an opportunity in every 
port. 

The Interstate Association will hold its an- 
nual meet at Put-in-Bay, Lake Erie, probably 
in August. It is an event always well attended. 

The Lake Michigan Yachting Association 
will not hold an Association regatta this year. 
but a series of club and open regattas have been 
announced by the Chicago, Milwaukee, Colum- 
bia and Grand Rapids Yacht Clubs. 


Nor many large boats have been built in the 
lake yards, but a number of small craft and 
two or three restricted 21-foot raceabouts have 
been built under the new Lake Michigan rules, 
which are almost identical with these in force 
in Massachusetts and upon the Sound. The 
craft are of a type especially well-adapted to 
our waters. 

In Toronto, they have added seven or eight 
special 16-footers to the fleet, and intend to 
race them twice a week throughout the season. 

J. B. BerryMAN. 


NOTES. 


Tunernc from the vigorous start of yachting 
on Memorial Day the yachting season should 
be successful. Corinthians turned out in num- 
bers, and promptly. The mosquito fleet was 
present in force, and, as small craft constitute 
the bone and sinew of the sport, the signs are 
encouraging. 

To learn the art of boat-sailing in a dory, a 
knockabout or a raceabout, and in later life to 
take up the pursuit of steam yachting when 
you are less fitted to pull and haul on sheet or 
halyard, or to take your trick at the tiller, is a 
proper ambition. Hence the surprising popu- 
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larity of the single-handed, easily-handled 
craft, which never before appeared in such 
numbers on American waters, salt or fresh. 

Beginning with the one-design dories, which 
are admirably adapted for learning the rudi- 
mentary principles of sailing, providing you 
are smart on your pins and can swim well, the 
choice of a craft is by no means limited. In 
fact, Corinthian skippers are required to take 
charge of all boats up to 43ft., racing measure- 
ment, and all the clubs, with a few isolated ex- 
ceptions, realizing the value of young blood, 
encourage the small fry. So, no matter if from 
a sailor’s point of view the scows, monstrosities 
and “pig-troughs” that one falls in with occa- 
sionally may seem hideous, they are excellent 
training vessels in which to acquire the cun- 
ning arts of the sea-jockey. 

The eight new one-design boats of the 
Marine and Field Club, 25ft. 6in. over all, 17ft. 
on the water-line, with 7ft. 6in. beam and 4ft. 
3ia. draught, should furnish some lively con- 
tests, while the New York Canoe Club has 
gone in for a new type of boat in the shape of 
ten one-design boats 28ft. over all, 18ft. on the 
water-line, with 8ft. beam and 2ft. 7in. draught. 
There is nothing of the canoe in these, for 
their displacement is about 4,000 pounds. They 
carry 1,350 pounds of outside ballast and 4209 
square feet of sail. This is mentioned as a sign 
of the times. 

The races of the small craft will be the most 
interesting of all events in both New York and 
Eastern waters, and the new raceabouts and 
knockabouts will attract much attention. The 
Seawanhaka knockabouts, though staunch and 
seaworthy little ships, were not altogether sat- 
isfactory for racing purposes, though nothing 
can be said against their cruising qualities. 


Tue 51-foot class will be livened up consid- 
erably by the competition of the three-new 
boats, Altair, Shark and Hussar II., built spe- 
cially for cup-winning. The first-named two 
are keel craft, by Herreshoff, from the same 
plans, and are owned by Messrs. Cord Meyer, 
Jr., and F. Lothrop Ames respectively. Hussar, 
a centerboard boat, was designed and built by 
Webber, of New Rochelle, for Mr. James 
Baird. She is an improvement on the craft of 
the same name by the same builder. On her 


away her mast. A new one was stepped imme- 
diately. 

English skippers and sailors have been en- 
gaged to man the 70-footers Mineola and Rain- 
bow, much to the chagrin of busybody patriots. 
Surely an American yachtsman should be per- 
mitted to use his own judgment in an affair 
of this kind without being hauled over the 
coals by impertinent outsiders. Next we shall 
hear of a man being abused as unpatriotic for 
hiring a French cook, or a Japanese valet. 
English racing-men do not hesitate to employ 
American jockeys whenever they feel so dis- 
posed, and why should not American yachts- 
men avail themselves of the services of British 
sailing-masters? 

To tell the truth, the presence of a smart 
foreign sea-jockey stirs up a lot of patriotic 
rivalry among the Yankee skippers, and makes 
them keep their weather eyes wide open. Never 
were races more keenly contested than those 
last year between Columbia and Defender, one 
manned by American seamen, the other by 
Scandinavians. The race war between them 
had a rare smartening effect, in every way 
beneficial to the sport. 


YY AcuTsMEN are very eager for the clubs to 
decide upon a definite system of measurement. 
The “girth rule,” which was heralded with 
such a flourish of trumpets when it was 
adopted in America, has been abolished by the 
Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound. The rule was 
unsatisfactory in a marked degree. The load 
water-line length and the sail area are the fac- 
tors which now obtain in all classes governed 
by the association. 

The Y. R. A. has adopted a plan in vogue 
in the Massachusetts Y. R. A., which should 
give a fillip to sport on the Sound. Briefly, 
the scheme is to award at the close of the 
season a championship pennant to the yacht 
in each class in which a Corinthian helmsman 
is required—that is, 43ft. racing measurement 
and under. The system of computing points 
is equitable. In order to prevent professionals 
from masquerading as amateurs, owners of 
winning boats are now required to give the 
names and occupations of the members of their 
crews as well as the usual declaration that all 
the rules of the Y. R. A. have been complied 


trial trip in the Sound, on May 19, she carried _ with. A. J. Kengay. 


GOLF. 


Re eyes are now turning toward the Gar- 
den City links, on which the National 
Amateur Championship for 1900 is to be 


decided in a few days. Garden City is one of 
the few clubs in this country which can lay 
claim to possessing links, in contraJistinction 
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to the scores and scores of golf courses; and 
those who took part in the Metropolitan 
Championship on these links a little over a year 
ago will find a material change in the distances 
of the holes, particularly on the outward jour- 
ney. The lengthening of the first, third, fourth, 
fifth, seventh and eighth holes cannot but be 
considered a very great improvement, and, in 
conjunction with other changes on the 14th, 
15th, 16th, 17th and 18th holes, calls for first- 
class play befitting the occasion. The changes 
make the full playing length now 6,070 yards— 
some 300 or 400 yards more than a year ago. 

Despite the increased length and the addition 
of several new hazards, it will almost assuredly 
be found that the average scoring will be lower, 
so much has the general quality of play im- 
proved. The alterations in length which have 
been made now call for one, two or three good 
shots to reach the green, as the case may be, 
there being practically no opportunity for the 
player foozling a stroke to make it up on the 
next and be on a par with the man who has 
played each shot cleanly. 

Generally speaking, this is true also of the 
Nassau course, on which the Metropolitan 
Championship was recently played, and, there- 
fore, some idea may be gained as to the rela- 
tive standing of the contestants for the leading 
honor from the Metropolitan district, the ma- 
jority of whom participated. Apart from these, 
there are such sterling players as Messrs. Mac- 
donald, Hollins, Pyne, Reid, Stillman and 
Lynch, of New York; Shaw, Hubbard, Lock- 
wood and Thorp, of Boston; Forrest, Bohlen 
and Wright, of Philadelphia, and Coates, of 
Newport, whose claims must be carefully con- 
sidered, with possibly Holabird, of Chicago, 
and a few other Western players of some prom- 
inence. Taking them as a whole, however, and 
entirely eliminating the present writer from 
consideration, I am of the opinion that the 
winner will be found in this group—Douglas, 
Harriman, Shaw, Lockwood, Macdonald and 
Watson. 


[ rt will be noticed that with one exception the 
players mentioned as possibilities are of the 


“Old Guard.” Much has been written ani 
promised concerning the younger players, but 
so far it must be confessed that they have failed 
to assert themselves. It is not so much the pres- 
ent generation to which we may look for cham- 
pionship material as it is to those who are now 
youngsters of from 12 to 15 years of age. In 
a few years the latter will develop into players 
combining length, accuracy and steadiness— 
the steadiness born of playing each stroke me- 
chanically, as it were. In respect to this qual- 


Outing for July. 


ity, the older players seem to possess a marked 
advantage over the present crop of the younger 
element, while they can about hold their own 
on the long game. Whoever the coming cham- 
pion may be, he certainly will have to get dis- 
tance through the green on the majority of the 
holes. Garden City, as it is now, is no place for 
the pawky player, and furnishes a splendid test 
of first-class golf. 

The indications point to a very large entry 
list. With a matter of, say, 150 entrants—75 
pairs—it will be quite a serious problem to ne- 
gotiate the qualifying round the first day. Al- 
lowing four minutes for headway between each 
pair, five hours will be consumed before the 
last couple leave the first tee. Assuming that 
the first pair leave at 7 a. m., it will be just 
about noon before the last pair get started. It 
will occupy about two and one-half hours to 
negotiate the round, consequently they cannot 
finish the first 18 holes until about 2:30 p. m., 
and it will be a little after 5 p. m. before they 
can possibly commence the second round, fin- 
ishing approximately at 7:30 p. m. It will prob- 
ably be found that the estimate of two and one- 
half hours will be nearer three actually. One 
or two slow players will affect the whole chain 
of players following. 


"T HERE are not more than thirty or forty play 
ers in the country who may fairly be regarded 
as standing any chance of reaching the third 
round, and not more than sixty to ninety of 
qualifying. Yet, despite a very clear recognition 
of this fact, many players will enter simply 
from a remote desire to get into the qualifying 
class, and many others just for the fun of get- 
ting somewhere near. On the basis of 36 holes, 
sixteen players are amply sufficient to get all 
the available championship material in. With 
18 holes only, it is quite within the realms of 
possibility for a really good match player to be 
shut out. 

If the good sense of the players generally is 
appealed to, there will be no trouble in working 
off the qualifying round in the forthcoming 
event, or subsequent ones; and for the reputa- 
tion of their respective clubs it is to be hoped 
that the secretaries will use a little moral sua- 
sion where necessary. 

In the Metropolitan district a player’s class 
is pretty well established, and, judging from 
the recent meeting at Nassau, there is little 
likelihood of there being an abnormal entry list 
from this section. There were fifty-two start- 
ers for the Metropolitan Championship out of 
281 eligibles, comprised of those players with 
a handicap limit of ten. It is not probable that 


















this number will be exceeded. With about an 
equal number from the rest of the country, 
there will hardly be any fear of the last few 
pairs finishing by lamplight, as at Morristown 
in 1808. , WALTER J. TRAVIS. 
NOTES. 

C ONCERNING Vardon, Horace Hutchinson, 
the well-known English golfing critic, in a 
letter to the editor, has this to say: “About 
Vardon in America, one of the most interest- 
ing points to us at home is a discovery that 
you seem to have made about him, that the 
secret of his power resides in the method of 
of his grip. It is a quaint grip, fingers of one 
hands locked over fingers of the other. Curi- 
ously, this overlocking is distinctive of the man 
who has just beaten Vardon for the open cham- 
pionship. And this might seem to amount to 
something like moral proof that the virtue is 
in the grip. Yet a further look shows us that 
it is not quite as it seems at first blush, for 
whereas both are gallant, good players, their 
merits are very different. 

“Vardon wins by the length and good direc- 
tion of his long game, by moderate approach- 
ing and putting; Taylor by moderate driving, 
by superlative approaching, and by scarcely 
moderate putting. Now, if the whole gist of 
the matter were in the grip, would not the grip 
give in each case the same result—tremendous 
driving or tremendous approaching? Instead, 
we find it giving the one tremendous thing to 
the one man and the other to the other, so that 
we are not yet arrived at the secret. Probably 
there is no secret—no royal road. Vardon has 
a wonderful sense of timing the stroke—a nat- 
ural faculty and disposition for the game, de- 
veloped by success and practice. Voila tout! 
That is all. But it is a deal.” 


A VERY great authority on golf, speaking of 
Douglas, said that although he thought him 
in a class by himself when playing his best 
game, he did not consider him a first-class 
man. Furthermore, that so long as he played 
for a “hook” on his ball, as he does, he never 
would be first-class, because in a long match 
this effort is bound to tell, and directly he 
begins to tire toward the end he is sure to get 
all his balls off the nose of the club. The 
same authority, on being asked his opinion of 
Harriman, the amateur champion, replied he 
did not consider him so finished a golfer as 
Douglas, but, evidently mindful of Harriman’s 
play out of the bunker going to the seventh 
hole at Atlantic City, added, sententiously, “But 
he certainly does make most wonderful recov- 
eries.” 


Golf. 
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Commenting on Travis’s play the same critic 
said: “I like his style of playing; he is what I 
call a hard-working, steady golfer, with a fine 
nerve, and he will always be there, or there- 
abouts, in any match.” 


W uen asked how he thought the leading 
ten American amateurs compared with the best 
on the other side, he placed the best there at 
one-third better than any one over here, more 
on account of their steadiness than for any 
other reason. He added, however, that some 
of the youngsters here have a style which is 
simply perfection, and that their play is fully 
up to the standard of golfers of the same age 
and experience on the other side. 

One good result of Vardon’s match play over 
our courses has been to arouse club commit- 
tees to an appreciation of the fact that local 
rules are not golf. 

Almost invariably, he insisted that the 
referee announce before the beginning of play 
that “the only rules of golf as laid down by 
the U. S. G. A. are that there are ‘no local 
rules,’ the ball must be played where it lies or 
the hole given up.” 

Anything more patience-trying than some of 
the local rules cannot be imagined. They seem 
made for the express purpose of putting a pre- 
mium on bad play and punishing first-class 
golf, and usually are framed to meet the indi- 
vidual eccentricities of one or two of the club’s 
own players. This is a matter which commit- 
tees ought to think about very seriously. 


Tse length of the course and the placing of 
the bunkers are two other matters to which 
committees should seriously address them- 
selves. 

Now, it is not necessarily the length of the 
course which ought to be considered, although 
a good playing length is most desirable; it 
is the placing of the hazards and the dis- 
tances between tee and green that distinguish 
the good from the poor course. Every hole 
should be laid out with the idea that first-class 
play will enable you to make the hole in a 
given number of strokes. A three hole should 
be a three hole and a four hole a four hole, and 
so on. Hazards and distances should not be 
placed so that it becomes merely a question of 
whether the good player makes his approach 
with his mashie, the second-rate player with 
his iron, the third-rate with his club, and the 
man who has foozled his drive can immediately 
put himself on an equality with the good player 
by taking his brassie and reaching the green in 
the same number of strokes. 





THE THOROUGHBRED. 


IEWING the turf from an international 
standpoint, the most interesting and im- 
portant feature of 1900 is the introduc- 

tion of the starting machine upon the race- 
courses of England. While employed system- 
atically in Australia for several years, the 
“gate’s” previous appearances in England have 
been very infrequent and of only an experi- 
mental nature. 

The results of its systematic use for the En- 
glish two-year-old races of 1900 have been so 
satisfactory, however, especially in the matter 
of obviating delays at the post, that the man- 
agers of several race-courses are openly favor- 
ing its early adoption for all races. Indeed, 
the Epsom executive early gave notice of the 
erection of a machine at the five-furlong start- 
ing point, “to be used at the discretion of the 
starter for any five-furlong races in which un- 
necessary delay is caused at the post.” ‘ 

The starts with the gate in England are ef- 
fected upon the genuine Australian plan with 
absolutely no recall, and to this fact, added to 
the enforcement of thorough discipline over 
the jockeys, is doubtless due the comparatively 
assured success of the new style of starting in 
England. 

In this country the matter has not been han- 
dled as ably. While the English experimented 
with a number of gates and limited their final 
approval to only the very best, the American 
race-courses have for years witnessed the em- 
ployment of some very unsatisfactory barriers. 
Then, too, the English allowed the Carandini 
gate a career of only three or four days, when, 
having on several occasions failed to fly up 
properly on being released, it was virtually 
barred by an official edict. In America, our 
gates frequently fail to operate properly, and 
yet are allowed to remain in permanent use, to 
the great dissatisfaction of horsemen and pub- 
lic alike, as well as to the endangerment of the 
lives and limbs of both horses and jockeys. 


I» the very first English race in which the gate 
was this year employed, the starter put a prompt 
and effectual quietus upon the attempts of some 
jockeys to draw their horses back from the 
barrier and get a running start, whereas these 
tactics are daily employed by one or another of 
fully a majority of our American jockeys. 
Starting with the gate means nothing more nor 
less than “toeing a line,” and no other tactics 
should be for one moment permitted. 

It would hardly be correct, however, to give 
the impression that the gate is universally sat- 


isfactory in England, for it would certainly be 
the inauguration of the millennium were every 
one suited with it—or with anything else, for 
that matter. Its success must nevertheless be 
recorded as considerably more thorough there 
than in America, and the main reasons for this 
would appear to be those stated above, 
Whether or no this “barrier” method of start- 
ing race-horses is calculated to inure to the 
benefit of the thoroughbred is open to genuine 
question, however, and this branch of the 
starting problem will receive consideration in 
these columns at no distant date. 


‘Tse list of winning American stallions for 
1899 was led by imp. Albert (son of Albert 
Victor and Hawthorn Bloom, by Kettledrum) 
with $97,061, earned by twenty-four represen- 
tatives, of whom the two-year-olds were re- 
markably successful, earning no less than 
$85,620 of their sire’s handsome total. It was 
therefore exceedingly appropriate, not to say 
corroborative, that one of this year’s two-year- 
old sons of Albert should have won the 
National Stallion Race of 1900 at the late 
Morris Park meeting. The colt in question, 
Bonnibert, is owned by the sons of the late Mr. 
Charles Fleischmann, who sold virtually all of 
their senior horses early last fall, and began 
the present season with a stable exclusively 
composed of two-year-olds. Having in these 
early weeks furnished such winners as Bonni- 
bert, Irritable and Blues, the “blue, red and 
white sash, white sleeves and cap” bids fair 
to rival in 1900 the record made in 1889 by the 
“white, orange sleeves and cap” of the late 
Hon. W. L. Scott, whose stable, also confined 
to two-year-olds, won in that season the hand- 
some total of $101,815. 

The Fleischmann two-year-olds in training 
number fourteen, of which a majority were 
purchased at public auction as yearlings in 
1899. Their owners’ recent purchases of breed- 
ing stock, however, indicate their intention to 
pay more attention in future to this very 
pleasant and eminently sportsmanlike side of 
turf activity. 


Hon. W. C. Wurrney, who has gone into rac- 
ing with great enthusiasm, began with some 
fifty-five horses in active training for the 
American season of 1900, while his “light blue, 
brown cap” is represented by some twelve or 
fifteen horses in England. The American can- 
didates are divided between Trainers S. C. 
Hildreth, Thomas Welsh and Peter Wimmer, 
while the English contingent are located with 














Mr. 


J. H. Clarkson, at Pimperne, Dorset. 
Whitney’s latest purchase, the $20,000 Kilmar- 
nock, remains in charge of the colt’s late 
owner, Mr. J. E. Madden. Mr. Whitney's 
beneficial influence upon the American turf in 
these late years has been nothing short of in- 
calculable. His liberal purchases and the 
strength of his name and position have alike 
been of the greatest benefit to both the racing 
and breeding branches of the industry; and it 
is one of the most important and welcome fea- 
tures of the season of 1900 that the representa- 
tives of the “light blue, brown cap”’ are now 
running in Mr. Whitney’s own name. 


. HERE is a world of sentiment, to say nothing 
of the abundance of practical considerations, 
in the announcement that Mr. J. H. Musker, 
the well-known English breeder and turfman, 
has sold his two-year-old colt by Melton out 
of Minera to Mr. R. S. Sievier for a sum which 
was. “over £10,000, but less than £11,000.” 
When all England was rushing after the Aus- 
tralian sons of Musket a few years ago, Mr. 
Musker quietly negotiated for the re-purchase 
of the Stockwell-line stallion Melton from 
Italy; and so cleverly did he operate that the 
Derby hero of 1885 was actually located at the 
Westerham Stud before Mr. Musker’s country- 
men had even an inkling of the matter. That 
was in 1896, and now the first of the newer 
generation of English-foaled Meltons have 
simply carried things by storm, no less than six 
having won two-year-old stake events during 
the early weeks of the present season. ‘The 
above-mentioned sentimental as well as prac- 
tical feature @f the sale of the Minera colt 
(since named Toddington) is to be found in 
the fact that the “over £10,000 but less than 
£11,000” phrase is identical with that which was 
employed to denote the equivalent given by Mr. 
Musker for Melton in 1896. 


T HE great English-bred four-year-old Flying 
Fox, who realized the unprecedented sum of 
37,500 guineas at public auction in March last, 
has entered stud life at the Jardy Stud in 
France, where his new owner, M. Edmond 
Blanc, has a splendid collection of some sev- 
enty or eighty brood-mares. The magnificent 
son of Orme was first mated with Princess 
Royal, a daughter of Wellingtonia. Only ten 
mares are on his list for 1900, however, and M. 
Caillut’s Roxelane, by War Dance, enjoys the 
distinction of being the only visiting matron. 
It is noteworthy that M. Blane had no diffi- 
culty whatever in filling Flying Fox’s book for 
1901, ten outside mares at 400 guineas each, 
although this is a record price for the services 
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of an untried stallion. Among the mares for 
1901 is Roxelane, who is also booked for a 
third consecutive season in 1902. M. Blanc’s 
quota of his own mares for Flying Fox in 1901 
will be thirty, and of these a majority will 
doubtless be of the Flying Dutchman blood, 
for which Flying Fox’s pedigree betrays an 
obvious suitability, and of which there is so 
marked a strength in France. Were one asked 
to name an almost ideal mating for Flying 
Fox, however, the answer would inevitably be 
“Musket mares,” by which vague term are 
designated the present generation of mares by 
sons of the great Australian hero. Flying Fox 
is not only by Orme (a son of Angelica, sister 
to St. Simon), but his dam, Vampire, has a 
close doubling of the identical Blacklock male 
line from which comes Galopin, Angelica’s 
sire. When, therefore, we reflect upon St. 
Simon’s success with the blood of Toxopholite 
(sire of Musket), and upon the phenomenal 
successes of the young sons of St. Simon with 
the “Musket mares” in Australia, the suitability 
of Flying Fox for this strain becomes all the 
more unmistakable. It would probably be 
greatly to M. Blanc’s advantage in the long 
run were he to secure some mares of this blood 
for the express purpose of mating with his new 
champion, although one can hardly blame him 
for first relying upon the present members of 
his splendid establishment. 


"THe outcome of the recent “special” between 
Ethelbert and Jean Beraud, at the race-course 
of the Brooklyn Jockey Club, left small room 
for doubt that Hon. Perry Belmont’s horse 
is the champion four-year-old racer of 
America. Such a triumph as Ethelbert 
achieved on that occasion appeared too un- 
equivocal to be reversed, and the weight of evi- 
dence and opinion—at the time of writing— 
tends to the belief that, despite a possible 
chance to improve more or less over his form 
in that race, Jean Beraud’s showing in the 
great struggle indicated his inferiority to Eth- 
elbert in their maturer form, however cleverly 
the result was reversed when they met as two- 
year-olds. 

Ethelbert is no stranger to the winning post, 
and his name is one of the most worthy on the 
list of our Realization winners. His pedigree 
has, therefore, been under discussion in our 
turf literature at previous periods in recent 
history, but it may be doubted if the general 
run of American race-goers and lovers of the 
thoroughbred appreciate how really well-bred 
Mr. Belmont’s great horse is. 


W. H. Rows. 





ANGLING. 


NOTES ON JULY ANGLING. 


es anglers living east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the latitude of 
Virginia, the month of July ushers in 
enjoyable days for angling upon mountain 
streams and lakes. Many are the waters and 
numerous the species of fish that now await the 
fisherman’s lures, be they of living or dead 
things, or so fashioned as to look like nothing 
existent in the air, on land or in the water, for, 
strange to say, these nondescripts are often the 
most killing. 

July is the month when the brook trout (red- 
spotted and native) are at their best. The ice 
water has all run out of the streams; insect life 
is now appearing within and over the waters 
and falling from overhanging alders; an occa- 
sional thunderstorm fills the banks, surface 
food is drifting down the current, and the trout, 
but now thoroughly recovered from their ice- 
bound hibernations, are on the forage for their 
daily bread, alert, keen-sighted and rampant in 
dashes and leaps, a fit fighter each on a four- 
ounce rod and gossamer leader. 


"Trout are, I think, by far more game in the 
month of July than at any other season. In 
April and May the spring brooks still retain a 


remnant of their wintry character, and this, I 
think, affects the trout very much as a damp, 
chilly day does a man; he does not feel the 
atmospheric cold, but is chilled to the bone. I 
have taken a trout on a mild spring day in 
April, and as I lifted it from the water it was 
lifeless as a winter leaf, and gave neither a flap 
of the tail nor an upheaval of the gill cover. 

The angling tourist in July will frequently 
meet with rainbow trout that have been planted 
in the waters east of the Rocky Mountains. This 
fish is the most game of all the trout family, 
frequently leaping from the water when 
hooked, and showing superior vigor of dash 
and resistance. It is fished for with the same 
lures as are used for the red-spotted fish, but 
has no objection to the coarsest of natural baits, 
provided they are fresh when offered. 

On the Pacific coast the rainbows are found 
in their prime in many waters, notably the St. 
Cloud River in California and the Willamette 
in Oregon, and in the- latter the fish run very 
large and are fierce, acrobatic fighters. In the 
St. Cloud River, from whence our Eastern 
stock was taken, the rainbow is only of moder- 
ate size and does not equal the planted Eastern 
fish in game qualities, which are very prominent 
in this fish when found in the Au Sable Rivers 


of Michigan and New York. The angler who 
seeks the rainbow will require only the regular 
stock of standard flies in his book. 


We have with us an imported trout known 
as the German or brown trout, over which 
“much to do” has been made, I think, without 
good angling reasons for it. It is known as 
“the Dutchman” in some sections, and because 
of its rapid growth and large size, is much 
sought by those who want big fish on strong 
hand-over-hand haul-in tackle. It is the trout 
of Izaak Walton’s laudation. The brown trout 
can be taken with any of the standard trout 
flies, and is found in many waters east of the 
Mississippi, notably the Beaverkill in Sullivan 
County, N. Y., where it grows to a large size. 
It is in its prime in the month of July. 

July is a fair month for grayling fishing, al- 
though, being a spring spawner, the grayling is 
in its best condition later in the season. This 
fish is rapidly disappearing, and our fish cul- 
turists have not discovered, as yet, the proper 
method of hatching them artificially. There is 
no difficulty in fertilizing the ova, but the young 
fish die very early. 


Waue the grayling of Michigan is disap- 
pearing, apparently being destroyed by the 
trout, those of Montana waters do not seem to 
be affected by the same cause, as they live and 
thrive in streams swarming with the black- 
spotted trout (Salmo Clarkii) and the Rocky 
Mountain whitefish. During an outing in 1896 
I fished the Gallatin River, Mogtana, and took 
with a fly 125 grayling, whitefish and trout, and 
did not cover a stretch of water more than fifty 
feet in length. Frequently I caught on the one 
and the same cast, a trout, a grayling and a 
whitefish. Needless to say, our big score was 
one of record only, and the pan cooked but few 
of the catch, the balance going their way re- 
joicing through the pools. 

A few grayling can yet be caught in the Au 
Sable River above the town of Grayling, Mich., 
and in the Manistee River on the western side 
of the State and in a few other waters, but not 
many years.will pass before the Michigan gray- 
ling will become extinct. 

The Montana grayling is a tougher fish, and 
can be found in its greatest vigor in the Mad- 
ison, Jefferson and Gallatin Rivers of Montana. 
The best locality, I think, is about fifteen miles 
above the junction of these three rivers, which 
form the head waters of the Missouri. 

The Alaskan or Back’s grayling has doubt- 
less given many a meal to the gold-seekers in 











the territory of Alaska. This grayling is 
typical of the species, the dorsal fin being re- 
splendent in colorations of great- height and 
extenging beyond the adipose or fatty fin. So 
strikingly beautiful is this standard or banner, 
that the specific name of Signifer (standard 
bearer) has been given to the fish when taken 
from some waters. The grayling is caught 
on standard trout flies, dressed on Nos. 10 and 
12 sproat hooks. I had a faint conviction (if 
any at all) that this fish preferred the Beaver- 
kill fly, the body wound with silver tinsel, when 
properly offered to it. 


A xounp Prince Edward Island, in the af- 
fluence of the Bay Chaleurs, the bays of the 
eastern coast of Nova Scotia and a few other 
localities, the sea trout commence to run in 
June—J uly, however, being the best time to lure 
them. These fish run from one pound to six, 
and fight fiercely. The standard salmon flies 
dressed on Nos. 4 to 8 hooks, or, as they are 
sometimes called, “large trout flies,” are the 
proper feathers for them. At times, particularly 
in Bay Chaleurs, they literally swarm, and give 
great sport. In the fresh waters of Newfound- 
land they appear about the middle of July, and 
are found in great numbers. 

The fishing for the so-called golden trout of 
Sunapee Lake is in season during July. This 
fish must not be confused with the typical 
golden trout of the Mount Whitney region, 
California, the aqua-bonita rainbow beauty of 
the Sierras. The former is a charr and the lat- 
ter a pure salmon trout; the one a semi-golden 
trout of great size, the other a small, slender, 
gracefully-formed fish, wearing always an 
overcoat of bright orange-gold coloration. 
Both fish, however, take the same feathers, the 
dressings of which must be varied in size to 
suit the bulk of either fish. 

July is the month when that tiger of the 
waters, the black bass, takes the artificial fly 
most greedily. Volumes have been written on 
the habits, qualities, idiosyncrasies and habitat 
of the black bass, but they can be summed up 
in the terse phrase of Doctor Henshall—“inch 
for inch, pound for pound, the gamest fish that 
swims.” 

The black bass gives the greater sport when 
fished for in running waters with the artificial 
fly, seldom, if, ever, being found in the rapids, 
but often in the eddies at their edges. In stream 
fishing, flies tied on No. 4 sproat hooks, in 
sober colors, notably brown turkey feathers, 
seem to be the most killing, but this fish will 
not halt at rising in proper condition of the 
water to flies of all tints and dressings. In 
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fact, I usually take the first fly that comes 
to hand, particularly if I intend to fish the 
foot of a rapid, where the water is circling in 
little eddies before subsiding into the pool. 


‘Tue cream of the Canadian fishing will be 
found in New Brunswick; along the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence, north of Quebec 
city, so far as and including the great feeders 
of Lake St. John, and along the marvelous 
north shore of Lake Superior. Greatest, per- 
haps, of all these Superior streams is, of course, 
the celebrated Nepigon, but it has many rivals. 
The country for miles east of it is traversed by 
rapid streams too numerous for present men- 
tion, and every one of these is a trout-water. 
Time is, of course, required for a visit to these 
regions, but even should the trip be deferred 
until the heated term, it should be richly ‘re- 
warded. Three and four-pound fish are quite 
common in all of these remoter streams, while 
a pound or so heavier is always among the 
probabilities. 

Apropos of these extensive Canadian fishing 
waters, it is interesting to note the progress of 
a great protective movement, such as that just 
taking form under the name of The Roberval 
Fish and Game Association, with that thor- 
ough sportsman, Lord Minto, the Governor- 
General of Canada, as its chief sponsor. This 
Association, through the purchase of the vast 
fish and game concessions of Mr. H. J. Beemer 
in the Lake St. John region of Quebec. has 
come into control of about thirty thousand 
square miles of hunting and fishing territory, 
and has begun a systematic and scientific 
plan of stocking its waters with salmon and 
other fish. Lord Minto has suggested that the 
preservation of the forests be also undertaken 
by the Association, and very likely this will be 
done. 

With such beneficent purposes as fish, game 
and forest protection added to its remarkable 
natural advantages, it is not surprising to hear 
that much interest is being taken in the Asso- 
ciation among sportsmen both in this country 
and Canada. In point of fact, sportsmen are 
beginning to realize that the salvation of game 
in and out of the water rests with these pre- 
serves. 


WHEN THE FLY FAILS. 


Arnoucu fly-fishing is the true angler’s 
delight, there are conditions when one is com- 
pelled to fall back upon the bait. It may be 
that the natural flies are so abundant that the 
fish cannot be tempted; or it is too hot; or the 
melting snows have unduly chilled the water; 
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or there are mutterings of thunder, or some 
other conditions when the fly is not efficacious ; 
and a few words of advice on the subject of 
bait may not be out of place. 

The most reliable of baits for all-round use 
is a plump angleworm. There is a variety of 
worm, which may be found by the hundred in 
the vicinity of stables and in old manure-piles. 
It is yellowish below, and is marked in alter- 
nating red and yellow rings; its odor is very 
offensive. Avoid this worm. Some people 
use it, but I have yet to take a good fish with 
it. The chief reason for mentioning it at all is 
that a party may be paid to dig worms, and as 
this useless worm is the easiest to obtain, it is 
mighty apt to be offered. The proper worm is 
the common garden worm, which is plentiful in 
rich, damp soil. Secure a generous supply— 
a quart will be none too many for a good day. 
Have them dug the evening before the start, 
and keep the main supply in an old bucket or 
box. Put in a few handfuls of moist earth, 
then the worms, and cover with plenty more 
earth, and the worms will keep in fine condi- 
tion. Fill the small bait-box from the larger, 
as desired. Other reliable baits include natural 
insects—grasshoppers, flies, etc.; white grubs, 
found in rotten logs; larve of bees and wasps; 
the eyes and belly-fins of trout; maggots, 
crickets, and fragments of cooked or raw meat. 


ON RAPID WATERS. 


I» bait fishing in rapid water, I always prefer 
to work down-stream. The trout lie with their 
heads up-stream, eagerly watching for what 
the water may bring, and a bait moving with 
the current looks natural, and, in addition, 
keeps the line taut and ready for instant action. 
A trout seldom hesitates over a bait, but either 
ignores it altogether or lays hold with a vim; 
hence one cannot well strike too soon after a 
nibble is felt. In case the sun casts too pro- 
nounced a shadow ahead when working directly 
down-stream, move along whichever bank will 
enable you to work across and down-stream. 
This, usually, can be easily managed. 

Do not be grudging over the quantity of 
worms put upon the hook. Have a few loops, 
and an end or two, free to wriggle, and so in- 
crease the attractiveness of the morsel. 

Always approach a stream quietly, and, when 
possible, in the shelter of shrubs, or other cover. 
You cannot be too cautious, especiaJly when the 
stream has run low and is very clear. Trout 
sre wary customers, in spite of the head- 
lone dash of their attack upon the bait. Where 
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the stream runs through the open, as across a 
meadow, increased caution is absolutely neces- 
sary. This may appear to a novice like absurd 
overcaution, but it is not, as veteran anglers 
can attest. When wading the stream, move 
slowly and as silently as possible, and care- 
fully avoid all violent and unnecessary action of 
the arms. Take your time, and thoroughly try 
every likely-looking spot before moving on. 
If, after taking, or pricking and losing a fish, 
you have reason to believe that others are near 
by, sit down for a smoke for ten or fifteen min- 
utes, and give the fish time to recover from the 
alarm sure to be caused by the struggle of the 
captive. 

SOME DON'TS. 


Don’ run away with the idea, because you 
don’t at once get a bite, that there are no fish 
in the stream. Keep quiet, and try under the 
banks, and near large boulders, driftwood, and 
the like. Don’t knock stones about with your 
feet when wading; such sounds carry far in 
the water and alarm fish. Don’t handle a rod 
as if it were a club and you had a personal 
grievance against the stream. Don’t try to 
jerk the heads off your fish, and don’t hoist 
them into the branches above you. Don’t mind 
the troublesome insects. They will attend strict- 
ly to business. Don’t act generally as if you 
knew there was a fool at the butt of the rod 
and you wanted another fool at the tip. And, 
above all, don’t keep feeling for your flask! 
Spiritual consolation is a good thing; but leave 
the bulk of your reformation to the sermon of 
streams and stones. It is well preached by our 
best trout waters. 

And lastly—and this is very important— 
don’t try to measure your enjoyment by the 
tally of the fish killed. Such a proceeding will 
surely stamp you as a mere imitation of a 
genuine fisherman. Never fish merely for the 
sake of killing, and never kill a fish for which 
yor do not expect to find a proper use. Un- 
reasonable slaughter is something which a true 
sportsman abhors, and the moment a gentle- 
manly sport is dragged down to the level of 
mere butchery it ceases to be worthy the atten- 
tion of intelligent people. Before speaking of 
your success, first wash your mouth with some 
reliable astringent, so as to talk small. A well- 
known authority long ago remarked that “All 
men are liars.” As exceptions prove the rule, 
do your best to be an exception. The man 
of old knew whereof he spoke—he was some- 
thing of a fisherman himself—he knew! 























TELE-PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS ATTACHMENT 


A NEW 


FOR USE AFIELD. 


XCELLENT in almost every respect as 
are nearly all the better class of hand 
and other small cameras, they have one 

fault in common: their lenses are of too 
short focus, and this results in a violent or 
exaggerated perspective, frequently spoken of 
as “photographic” by those who do not know 
that it is due to the abuse, rather than the 
proper use of the lens. In the May “Review,” 
in the notice of the tele-photo lens, I pointed 
out how exaggerated perspective could be 
avoided, but at the cost of a considerable 
increase in the exposure and other incon- 
veniences. This in turn has been overcome. 
Photographers will welcome the advent of a 
new attachment just patented, of which the 
patentee says: “The object in particular is to 
assist the user of the hand camera and the 
smaller sizes of cameras to avoid exaggerated 
perspective, by enabling the operator to be at a 
greater distance from the foreground of his 
subject and yet maintain a sufficiently large 
image; also to obtain enlarged details in ob- 
jects included in the ordinary lens, and that 
without increase in the exposure.” 

The new tele-photo attachment consists of 
two lenses, a positive or converging, and a nega- 
tive or diverging, fitted each into an end of a 
sliding tube, and placed in front of the ordinary 
lens instead of behind, as in the older arrange- 
ment. Made to screw into the.lens in place of 
the hood, the tele-photo attachment may be put 
on and off almost as easy as the cap; and while 
it may be made to do all that could be done by 
the original form, it will do some things that 
that could not do. 


When the lenses of the new tele-photo at- 
tachment are at their normal distance apart, 
that is, at a distance equal to the difference of 
their focal lengths, parallel rays falling on the 
outer, the converging lens, reach the inner, the 
diverging lens, in a condensed form, and are 
transmitted parallel to the ordinary lens. If 
this has been focussed for parallel rays, or 
if the camera be of the so-called “fixed-focus” 
variety, the image will be formed at its focal 
plane, just where it would have been without 
the tele attachment, but considerably magnified. 

Closer together, the system becomes one of 
varying focal length and varying magnify- 
ing power, but the focus will always be 
beyond the focal plane of the ordinary lens, 
and the possible degree of magnification 
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will depend on the distance beyond that to 
which the camera can be drawn. Separated be- 
yond the normal, the focus will come within 
the distance of the focal plane with consequent 
reduction of the image, although objects near 
enough to the outer or convergent element to 
be transmitted parallel to the ordinary lens will 
be enlarged and come to a focus at its focal 
plane. 

It will thus be seen that while the new tele- 
photo lens is a decided improvement on the 
older form, and of considerable interest to 
photographers generally, it should be especially 
interesting to those who carry the camera along 
with the rod and gun, or to whom reduction of 
both bulk and weight is an object, as it will en- 
able them to get, with such cameras as they are 
able to carry, results as perfect as with larger 
instruments and lenses of longer focus. 

PHOTOGRAPHING AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 
A\S is now well known, while a fee of twenty- 
five francs per day is required to be paid by 
those who wish to employ at the Paris Exposi- 
tion a camera on a stand or other support, and 
that only from the opening hour till an hour 
after noon, the hand camera may be employed 
without let or hindrance all the day, without 
payment other than the ordinary admission fee. 

The hand camera is rather an indefinite term, 
at least so thought the editor of the Photo- 
Gazette, and he applied to the General Commis- 
sioner of the Exposition for further informa- 
tion, with a result that is both satisfactory and 
surprising. On the authority of Monsieur 
Chardon, the general secretary, the restric- 
tion is to be interpreted “absolutely literally.” 
Any camera, whatever be its size or shape, if 
placed on a tripod or other support, entails the 
payment of twenty-five francs per day; while, 
on the other hand, any apparatus, from the 
smallest pocket camera to 10x12, or any other 
size, so long as it is held in the hand, will be 
considered a hand camera and allowed to be 
used without charge. 

Readers of Outinc who take their cameras 
to the Paris Exposition will find that there, as 
well as here, the bane of hand-camera work is 
is under-exposure, and that notwithstanding 
what the platemaker has done for them, if they 
have nothing more rapid than a “Rapid recti- 
linear” working at f-8, they will have cause to 
mourn over many a failure. Those who can 
afford it, then, will do well to furnish their 
cameras with one or other of the modern 
lenses working at f-6, or, better still, f-5. 

: Dr. Joun Nico. 
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YALE’S REMODELED STROKE. 


HE careful, intelligent coaching the Yale 
crew has received at the hands of Doctor 
Gallaudet and Captain Allen this year 

has borne good fruit, and there can be little 
doubt that the rowing is an improvement on 
that of a year ago. The men are better 
grounded in the elements of their work and 
have gradually been brought up to racing form 
by steady progress and with a definite end in 
view. 

The uncertainty that characterized last year’s 
work has been largely eliminated, and as a re- 
sult the individual rowing is better, and the 
oarsmen themselves have a confidence that they 
then lacked. 

Early in their training they mastered the art 
of balancing the shell an‘ running it on an 
even keel, so that practice rows became a pleas- 
ure instead of a drudge, as they were many 
times during the spring of ’99, when a steady 
boat was almost a rarity. The candidates, too, 
have shown a willingness to learn and to do 
hard, uncompromising work, particularly dur- 
ing the past two months, that was not so prom- 
inent in Allen’s first crew. 

All these features have tended to make the 
developing of the present New Haven crew 
more sure and more satisfactory, and there ex- 
ists a strong hope that the rather unsettled 
state of affairs of recent years has been elimi- 
nated. These encouraging features, however, 
cannot be taken to mean that Yale men are sat- 
isfied or over-confident; only that they have 
made a step in the right direction, and that they 
hope to profit by that step, whether fortune 
favors them to the extent of a victory or not. 

Two difficulties confront the coachers who 
are endeavoring to lead Yale back to the sys- 
tem which was successfully in vogue there for 
ten years. The first of these is a rustiness in 
the coachers themselves from lack of recent 
contact with rowing and coaching, and the sec- 
ond is the eradicating of habits which the pres- 
ent oarsmen had contracted under the influence 
of the Henley experience. The latter has 
proved the real stumbling block, and has not 
been surmounted. 


‘T ue coaching until the first of May was left 
almost entirely in the hands of Gallaudet and 
Allen, owing~ to the impossibility of other 
coachers being in New Haven during the win- 
ter months. The rowing and teaching of these 
two had been:so much identified with the newer 
methods that they unconsciously worked into 


their instruction ideas that were fundamen- 
tally at variance with the older method, and had 
their pupils thoroughly grounded in them be- 
fore the difference was discovered. The work 
of the crew up to this point had been in gen- 
eral satisfactory and steadily progressive, and 
the question of making any alteration in style 
of rowing was a delicate one. . 

During the early part of May the older 
coachers returned to New Haven in numbers 
and settled down to earnest work in their en- 
deavors to get round the difficulty. The varia- 
tions in the style in use and the style they de- 
sired did not at first seem sufficiently great to 
prevent a change to the latter, but later they 
proved to be so. 

Captain Allen, with Doctor Gallaudet, felt 
that there was good reason for the alterations 
in the experience of many expert oarsmen, and, 
farther, that this particular crew had advanced 
too far for any deviation from the policy pur- 
sued up to that time. This argument was a 
strong one, and was permitted to stand by the 
advocates of the other system; and so, after all, 
Yale men are not to have the satisfaction of 
seeing the old and the new opposed at New 
London, as many of them had hoped. 

This arrangement has thrown the brunt of 
the work on Gallaudet as coach, since there 
seemed to be no available assistant who felt 
sufficiently sure of the new ground to come to 
his aid. He, however, is well drilled in the art 
of rowing, having had four years’ experience 
in the boat and two years as head coach. He 
has taken up his task ‘with great seriousness 
and determination, and has most carefully 
studied the end to be attained. In addition to 
this, he is more than liked by his men, and 
their early training has been on the lines he is 
now pursuing. Captain Allen and the crew are 
in thorough accord with him, and will do their 
share toward lessening the difficulties of the 
position. 


"T sere is no sport that presents more uncer- 
tainties than rowing when one endeavors to es- 
timate the relative merits of different teams, 
and so any comparison of what Yale is doing 
this year with what she did a year ago on the 
water is at best unsatisfactory. There is a 
strong feeling among boating men that in ’099 
the New Haven crew reached its best skill and 
greatest speed some ten days before the race, 
and that there was a decided break from this 
to race day. It seems improbable that such an 
error can occur again, for the crew themselves 
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are fully aware of its possibility, and every 
effort has been made to prevent it. 

Since early spring the training has been well 
and carefully mapped out from week to week, 
and a too rapid pace has been guarded against 
by much pair-oar work and a slow stroke, weil 
along into June. The make-up of the crew was 
also delayed unusually long, and few of the 
men felt certain of seats up to a late date. 

In short, Yale has made a consistent, strong 
effort to profit by the mistakes of a year ago, 
and with apparently fair success. That she has 
been unable to return completely to the style of 
work that is the idol of many successful Yale 
oarsmen, may prove to be more of a disappoint- 
ment to them than a loss to her; for, if the 
newer method is really better, these same men 
will be the first to relinquish their ideas and 
enjoy them only in the memory of what was 
good until a better was born. 

The make-up 9f the crew, which has long 
been determined on, includes: Cameron, 
stroke; Blagdon, No. 7; Captain Allen, No..6; 
Cross, No. 5; Brock, No. 4; Niederken, No. 3; 
Wickes, No. 2; Mitchell, bow. Of these, Nos. 
6, 5, 4, 3 and 2 were in last year’s ’Varsity. 
Cameron rowed in the four-oar and Blagdon 
in the Freshman. 


BASEBALL, 


‘Tue season’s record of baseball at Yale, in- 
cluding the match with Princeton on June 2, 
gives the annexed table showing runs, hits and 
errors of Yale and her opponents in twenty- 
two games, with their summaries: 
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ae 20 -15 4—N. Y., Univ.. 
Kale...... 14 13 4—Tufts ......% 
Yale...... 12 10 6—Wesleyan ... 
10 10 =5—Fordham .... 
- 7 4—Georgetown.. 
10 5—Maryland ... 
6 4—Boston ...... 
8 6 o—Virginia .... 
5 4—Georgetown.. . 
4 6—Holy Cross... 
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3—Amherst .... 
o—Wesleyan .:. 
5 3—Brown ...... 
9 6—Columbia .... 
6 3—Andover .... 
6 7—Brown ...... 
7 1—Lafayette ... 
8 4—Lehigh ...... 
1—Georgetown.. . 
s—Crescent .... 
4—Brown ...... 
6—Princeton ... 
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Up to the corresponding period last year, in- 
cluding the Princeton game, Yale in twenty- 


five matches had scored 225 runs, 234 hits and . 


98 errors, or approximately 9.4 hits and 4 
errors to a game, as compared with 9.3 hits and 
about 3.9 errors this year. The comparative 
figures on the basis taken show a slightly bet- 
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ter record in fielding and a little better in bat- 
ting than last year, the opposing clubs in each 
year being almost exactly the same. 


Duane what may fitly be called the prelimi- 
nary period of the present season the Yale nine 
passed through three stages. In the first stage 
and during the Eastern trip the nine, as was to 
be expected, showed, at times, pretty “raw” 


play. There followed what seemed to be, un- 


-der the intelligent and earnest management of 


Captain Camp, an encouraging stage of round- 
ing up into championship form, when both bat- 
ting and fielding steadily improved. Then 
came an unlooked-for drop. Captain Camp, 
with a sprained side, was forced to the bench in 
two games, Sullivan’s right arm failed him, 
Barnwell, Brown and Quimby fell away in 
their work, and men, reckoned as substitutes 
early in the season, had to be put on and con- 
siderable training done over again,so far as 
brief time allowed. 

Rut the persistent and obstinate fault, the 
deepest problem which the captain of a nine 
has to front, reappeared this year in weak and 
desultory batting. In spite of some good and 
pretty regular performances at the bat by Cook, 
who rejoined the nine after squaring himself 
in scholarship, the team, as a whole, remained 
erratic and feeble hitters, with occasional spurts 
of brilliancy, as in the Georgetown game, but 
seldom finding the base hard and consecutively. 
The record of hits, indeed, up to the énd of the 
Princeton game would show, could it be an- 
alyzed, a singularly large proportion of 
“scratch,” “drop” and very short base hits, in- 
stead of the hard, swift bat work which has the 
double merit of bringing in runs and inspiring 
a college team—always quickly susceptible to 
stimulus and depression—with confidence. 

This negative trait of infirm batting was dis- 
couragingly exhibited in the first Princeton 
game. How and why it has infected Yale base- 
ball teams of the last two years remains a mys- 
tery. 

It is an experience in which the Yale nine 
has not, in academic baseball annals, stood 
alone. Comforting experience also proves that 
it is subject to abrupt changes. 

At the opening of the season it was a fact 
of expert knowledge that Yale, from her mate- 
rial, could hardly expect to develop batteries of 
the highest university type, and the results of 
the preliminary season have neither risen above 
the forecasts nor fallen below them. But, with 
the hoped-for strength in batting, the mild de- 
faults in pitching, catching and some of the 
field play, could have been offset. The brighter 
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side of the outlook has been the disclosure in 
the second (college) nine and in the Freshman 
team of some excellent material, which will be 
available next year. 


HARVARD'S SUCCESSFUL CLUB ROWING SYSTEM. 


N OTHING half so serious as the loss of Tilton 
at No. 4 has happened to the Harvard crew this 
season, and the extent of that loss will be ap- 
preciated more day by day as the date for the 
race with Yale draws near. If Tilton was in 
this year’s boat, the 1900 crew would, the first 
week in June, have been fully up to its two 
weeks later form of last year’s crew, with an ex- 
cellent prospect of surpassing the final standard 
set in ’99. The loss has not been entirely re- 
paired. This does not mean, however, that 
Harvard will be weak in the waist of the boat, 
nor does it imply that the integrity of the crew 


is to be affected by the absence of Tilton; yet © 


there is no doubting the influence his loss has 
had upon the speed and smooth running of the 
shell, especially in early June. Nor is it true, 
either, that Harvard has lacked for excellent 
substitute material, since the fact is that never 
has Harvard, and never has any other row- 
ing university in America, had such an abund- 
ance of good rowing material as seen at Cam- 
bridge this year. 

The club system has developed oarsmen by 
the score, and the feature of the year has been 
the great number of men who rowed well. 
Such a revolution as that of 1900 seems in- 
credible to those who remember the old days 
when the eight to a dozen ’Varsity candidates 
wended their lonely way to the boat-house 
every afternoon. This year it has not been a 
question of seeking oarsmen; rather has it 
been a question of providing boats for all those 
who, offered themselves at the Weld and the 
Newell Clubs’ floats. 

Harvard’s 1900 ’Varsity is the net result of 
the rowing and racing of twenty-six eights 
that from first to last have trained on the 
Charles River. That five of the chosen crew 
also sat in last year’s boat, indicates the quality 
of these oarsmen, rather than absence of fresh 
and first-class material. In reality, Harvard 
had by the middle of June this year, sixteen 
men of really ’Varsity timber, and the second 
crew was very much nearer the first in gen- 
eral form and in speed than has ever been the 
case in university boating. Herein lies Har- 
vard’s great natural advantage over Yale. 


A\S the men rowed just before going to New 
London, the ’Varsity boat held Captain Hig- 
ginson, stroke; Sheafe, No. 7; H. Bancroft, 
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No. 6; Ladd, No. 5; Lawrence, No. 4; Wood, 
No. 3; Bullard, No. 2, and Biddle, bow. The 
second crew had G. Bancroft, stroke; Goodell, 
No. 7; Shuebruk, No. 6; McConnell, No. 5; 
Henderson, No. 4; Emory, No. 3; Evans, No. 
2, and Harding, bow. Of these, Shuebruk, 
Ladd, Bullard and Goodell rowed on last year’s 
winning Freshmen crew. Biddle was No. 7 
on the ’98 crew, and Higginson, Sheafe, H. 
Bancroft, Wood, Lawrence, Evans and Hard- 
ing were members of the winning ’Varsity of 
’90. 

It is not impossible that in the final shifting 
Harding may find a place in the boat, but Evans 
and Lawrence have not equaled their ’99 form. 
The work in the waist of the boat is not alto- 
gether satisfactory. It may be that a new man 
will be seen at No. 4. Shuebruk and Hender- 
son are both very powerful and promising. 

The crew gets on its power very sharply this 
year at the catch, the emphasizing of which in 
the early part of June made the end of the 
stroke seem neglected. This, in connection with 
the eight being a very strong and heavy one, 
made the work a little rough and sent the boat 
along less smoothly; faults that undoubtedly 
will be corrected before the New London race. 


BASEBALL. 


Tse notable feature of this year’s ’Varsity 
nine as compared with others of recent years, 
was its early season form. 

April 7, Boston College, at Cambridge, 8—7. April 
11, Tufts, at Cambridge, s—4. April 14, Univ. of Vir- 
ginia, at Charlottesville, 7—o. April 27, Dartmouth, 
at Cambridge, 5—1. April 28, Brown, at Cambridge, 
0-—3; 10 innings. May 3, Dartmouth, at Hanover, 
8—o. May 5, Williams, at Cambridge, 12—o. May 8, 
Amherst, at Cambridge, 26—5. May 10, Bowdoin, at 
Cambridge, 7—5. May 12, Columbia, at Cambridge, 
19—4. May 16, Lafayette, at Cambridge, 8—z2. May 
19, Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, 9—5. May 26, 
Princeton, at Cambridge, 4—o. May 29, Georgetown, 
at Cambridge, 2—8. June 2, Brown, at Providence, 
2—3. 

The batting has been rather above the aver- 
age, perhaps not so much in the actual number 
of base hits as in their timeliness. Harvard’s 
strength in the box came as a surprise, and it 
cannot be denied that the development of such 
a pitcher as Freshman Stillman reflects great 
credit upon captain and coaches alike. Indeed, 
to the coaching and to the skilful work of 
Captain Reid behind the bat, must be attributed 
in great measure the showing of this Freshman 
pitcher. 

The cage work, except for.the battery can- 
didates, was much less arduous than had been 
the custom previously, especially in-regard to 
sliding bases. In the past, at least one in- 
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capacitated promising candidate was the re- 
sult of injudicious cage work or base sliding. 
More attention has been given to instruction in 
batting, fielding, and the correct plays to make 
under various conditions. The new baseball 
cage unquestionably aided the early develop- 
ment of the nine. It is of sufficient size to per- 
mit the laying out of the home-plate and any 
other two bases with the correct distances, and, 
being well-lighted, thus gives good practice in 
both fielding and batting. With such ad- 
vantages, the candidates naturally began out- 
door work better grounded in the rudiments of 
baseball than had been the case for some years. 
The candidates that had come out were care- 
fully sifted and tried, and the cry of favoritism, 
or poor judgment in regard to the ultimate 
selection, is yet to be heard at Cambridge this 
year. 

Harvard’s base-running particularly has been 
a great improvement on that of-previous years, 
and the men have played as a unit, with a spirit 
which is refreshing to see, and that augurs well 
for the future. 

In the early games the in-field showed a 
somewhat distracting inability to throw hard 
and accurately, but later in the season this was 
to a considerable extent overcome. 

The batting, as usual, has been the weak 
spot; but in this respect, as in all others, the 
team seems to be better than in recent years. 
Unless improvement is made in this direction, 
however, the nine will have difficulty in win- 
ning the series from Princeton and Yale, for 
Harvard has been compelled to rely upon her 
pitchers holding her opponents down, hoping 
meantime, and somehow, to score enough runs 
to win. This may be putting it rather strongly, 
but, none the less, it is true that when Harvard 
has met really first-class pitchers, as, for ex- 
ample, Hillebrand of Princeton, and Washburn 
of Brown, the batting has been decidedly weak. 

It is impossible to speak of the Harvard ball 
nine of 1900 without commending the work 
of Dr. Edward H. Nichols, who for the first 
time has coached the team. He was graduated 
from Harvard in ’85, and that season had the 
remarkable record of not losing a single game 
in which he pitched. 

Whether or no Harvard wins the Yale and 
Princeton series, at least the nine has made a 
most creditable record in spirit and in play, and 
for this no stinted praise is due the coachers 
and Captain Reid. 


PENNSYLVANIA BASEBALL. 


Pennsyivanta’s baseball season has been 
very successful. Considering the number of 
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new men, the team has consistently played 
good ball, despite a tendency to uncertain work 
at critical moments, as was especially notice- 
able in the Harvard and Michigan games. Lay- 
ton has creditably borne the brunt of the pitch- 
ing, while Leary, who was wild at the begin- 
ning of the season, settled down near its close 
and pitched excellently. Next year he should 
make a record among college pitchers. The 
out-field, consisting of Gamthrop, Heuston and 
White, has done good work all season. Of the 
in-field men, Collier at second has proved fast 
and sure, while Jones at first has done accept- 
able work. As much cannot be said of those 
who have played at third and short. The real 
features of this year’s team have been its strong 
batting and excellent base-running. 

The team’s schedule, which follows, is a very 
creditable one. 


April 4, Fordham, at Fordham, zo—10. April 7, 
Indians, at Franklin Field, 7—6. April 11, Manhat- 
tan, at Franklin Field, 9—9. April 14, Columbia, at 
Franklin Field, 15—z7. April 19, Vermont, at Frank- 
lin Field, 17—o. April 21, Lafayette, at Franklin 
Field, 6—z2. April 23, Virginia, at Charlottesville, 
8—7. April 24, Virginia, at Charlottesville, 4—19. 
April 25, Georgetown, at Washington, 3—4. April 28, 
Annapolis, at Annapolis, 1o—s5. May 2, Syracuse, at 
Franklin Field, 16—9. May 5, Cornell, at Franklin 
Field, s—6. May 12, Cornell, at Ithaca, 6—4. May 
17, Brown, at Franklin Field, 11:—2. May 19, Har- 
vard, at Franklin Field, 5s—9. May 23, Lafayette, at 
Easton, 8—7. May 28, Michigan, at Franklin Field, 
2—7. May 30, Lehigh, at South Bethlehem, 3—o. 
June 2, Georgetown, at Franklin Field, 1—1; game 
stopped in seventh inning by rain. 


BOATING. 


‘Tue crew prospects are considered very 
bright. The different crews have shown grand 
form, and Coach Ward is satisfied with them. 
The ’Varsity’s time, 10 m. 36 sec., in defeating 
Annapolis over the outside course of two 
nautical miles, made a new record for that 
course. The Freshman crew is also a good 
one. It was defeated one-quarter of a boat 
length by Annapolis’s second crew, but the 
next week defeated the Junior eight of the 
Fairmount Boat Club, and on Decoration Day 
it beat a mixed Pennsylvania crew composed 
of ’Varsity men and substitutes. On the 
same day the second crew (with several 
’Varsity men in the boat) defeated the second 
crews of Cornell and Columbia, winning by 
six lengths from Cornell. 

The Pennsylvania crews are looking for a 
hard and close race, and, after last year’s show- 
ing, they are more afraid of Wisconsin’s crew 
than of any of the Eastern eights. The vic- 
tories of the past two seasons have popularized 
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aquatics at Pennsylvania, so that a share of 
honors seems assured for the future. 


CRICKET. 


F or the first time in several years, Pennsyl- 
vania is the Intercollegiate Cricket Champion. 
This is wholly due to conscientious and per- 
sistent practice, to the grand hitting of Jones, 
the Captain, to the fine bowling of Climenson 
and O’Neill, and good all-round play. Climen- 
son’s bowling, in the estimation of several sea- 
soned cricketers, was the best that has been 
seen in any Intercollegiate match since the days 
of Patterson, Ralston and Thayer, and quite as 
good as any done in America last season. 


MIDDLE WESTERN UNIVERSITY BASEBALL. 


In spite of the season having brought out but 
one college team in the Middle West really up 
to the usual standard, in many ways the year 
has been distinctly a success. Interest in the 
game has been above the ordinary, and most 
of the teams have played long schedules. More- 
over, Wisconsin—very backward in this game 
for several seasons—developed a team which 
renewed interest at Madison, and so assures 
good competition in this sport from that quar- 
ter in the future. 

Illinois, by consistent play and even develop- 
ment, seems entitled to first honors in the Mid- 
dle West, although a Michigan team has the 
distinction of breaking even with them. Illinois 
took four straight games from Chicago and de- 
feated Wisconsin, and played consistent, win- 
ning ball throughout the season. It is probably 
the best team Illinois ever had, and one of the 
best that ever represented any college in the 
West. It combines a good out-field, an especial- 
ly fast in-field, a reliable back-stop and a pitch- 
ing staff that, for numbers, versatility and 
strength, perhaps has never been excelled 
among the colleges. 

Michigan, although losing two straight 
games to Wisconsin, is, perhaps, entitled to the 
second position by winning half the games with 
Illinois, taking the Chicago series and defeat- 
ing Cornell. The Ann Arbor team was a 
peculiar one this season. The out-field—Mc- 
Ginnis, Snow and Davies—was far above the 
usual college standard, and one of the best 
Michigan ever had: while the in-field was 
one of considerable ability; but the lack of a 
strong battery made the in-field erratic, and, in 
consequence, the play of the team was very un- 
certain. The same men who played excellent ball 
* all through last season have this year shown 
work generally uneven, and sometimes poor. 

Wisconsin, after a very discouraging start, 
has finished well, and there is no reason why 


it should not attain a rank in baseball equal 
to that held in other branches of sport. This 
year, by winning two games against Michigan, 
the nine has reached the fore rank among the 
Middle Western teams, though defeated by 
both Illinois and Minnesota and tied with Chi- 
cago. With more experience, the team has great 
possibilities. 

Chicago’s nine this season was poorer than 
any Stagg has developed for a number of years ; 
having lost to Illinois and Michigan, and only 
tied with Wisconsin, it cannot be placed in bet- 
ter than fourth position this season, though it 
beat Pennsylvania, 1o—6. Aside from Merri- 
field, who played both in the in-field and in the 
box, and Place, in the out-field, the team in- 
cluded none to rank with the usual maroon 
players of former years. There are a number 
of promising new men, however, notably 
catcher Harper, who may prove of considerable 
value next season. 


MIDDLE WESTERN COLLEGE BASEBALL SCORE. 


| Date. Place. Teams and Scores. 


April 16. 


| 


Michigan 7—Illinois 3. 
. |Chicago. Northwestern 7—Chicago 6. 
4 . |Madison. Wisconsin 7— Michigan 1. 
" . |Evanston. Michigan 8—Northwestern 3. 
.|Champaign. {Illinois 11—Chicago 1. 
. |Evanston. Illinois 4—Northwestern 3. 
. |Madison. Illinois 12—Wisconsin o. 
™.- .|Champaign. Illinois 12—Chicago 2. 
May . |Chicago. Chicago 13—Kansas 7. 
: . |Chicago. | Tlinois 4—Chicago 1. 
.'Ann Arbor. | Michigan 26—Northw’n 2. 
. Ann Arbor. |Chicago 9—Michigan 6. 
. Evanston. |lowa 1o—Northwestern 8. 
. Chicago. |Michigan 18—Chicago 11. 
. Madison. | Wisconsin 12—Northw’n 11. 
. Champaign. | Illinois 12—Michigan 6. 
. Champaign. |Michigan 7—Illinois 3. 
. |Chicago. |Michigan 11—Chicago 11. 
. lowa City. | lowa 11—Minnesota 7, 
. Evanston. Northw’n 7—Wisconsin 2. 
. Grand Rapids. Wisconsin 16—Michigan 13. 
.| Champaign. Illinois o—Chicago 4. 
. Chicago. Wisconsin ar 5. 
. | Ithaca. Michigan 7—Cornell 2. 
. |Chicago. | Illinois ro—Chicago 3. | 
. Minneapolis. | Minnesota 21—Wisconsin 7. 
. Philadelphia. | Michigan 7—Penna. 2. 
. |Madison. Chicago 5—Wisconsin 2. 
30. Detroit. Illinois 6—Michigan 5. 
./Ann Arbor. (Michigan 3—Chicago 2. | 
Madison. Minnesota 12—Wisconsin 2. 


Champaign. 








WESTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


In many respects the track season just closed 
was perhaps the most successful ever seen in 
the Middle West. Competition was close and 
the records comparatively good; best of all, 
bickering was absent, and a great improvement 


in ethics noticeable. Burroughs, of Chicago, 
deserves great credit for refusing to compete in 
the Intercollegiate Championships, in spite of 
his college’s early announced intention of using 
him. Chicago’s course in barring Lord from 
the championships (although he was used in 
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the dual meets) is also to be commended. An- 
other evidence of vigilance along ethical lines 
was shown by the action of Michigan’s Board 
of Control in forbidding the running of 
Leiblee, on account of his scholarship. 

The intercollegiate championship provided 
the most evenly matched teams and most close- 
ly contested events of any previous meeting. 
Only two points separated the leading three. 
Michigan, 31; Chicago, 3044; California, 20. 
The other colleges scored: Wisconsin, 21; 
Notre Dame, 17; Northwestern, 6; Knox, 4%; 
Minnesota, 3; Nebraska, 2. 

This is the first championship for Michigan 
under the present management, and the victory 
is all the more deserving, considering the sud- 
den withdrawal of Leiblee, as he had been de- 
pended on to win both dashes. 


Michigan won: 220 hurdles (McLean, 25 3-5s., equal- 
ing record); pole vault (Dovrak, 11ft. 6in., breakin 
record); high jump (Armstrong, sft. 10%in.); poco | 
in 120-yard hurdles, broad jump, high jump, discus, 
half-mile and quarter-mile. 


Chicago won: 440 yards (W. A. Moloney, 51 2-5s.); 
880 yards (W. A. Moloney, 2:02); 120-yard hurdles 
(F. A. Moloney, 16 ag second in mile run, 220- 
yard hurdles, mile walk, hammer throw, quarter-mile 
bicycle, and divided third in mile bicycle. 

California won: Hammer throw (Plaw, 156ft. 3in.); 
shot put (Plaw, 41ft. 8in.); 100 yards dash (Cadogan, 
10 2-5s.); 220 yards dash (Cadogan, 22 2-5s.); second 
in hammer throw, 220 yards dash and shot put, and 
third in broad jump. 


Other colleges to win firsts were: Wisconsin, in mile 
walk (Bredstein, 7:00 record); broad jump (Schule, 
21ft. 4%in.); discus (Granke, 11oft. 2in.). Nétre 
Dame, ee tap bicycle (Gaffney, 33s.); mile bi- 
cycle (Gaffney, 2:53). Northwestern, mile run (Baker, 
4:33 2-5 record). 

Despite weather not being conducive to 
record-breaking, there were many notable per- 
formances. Dovrak, of Michigan, who as a 
Freshman has set a new western mark in the 
pole vault (11ft. 6in.), gives great promise for 
the future, and has already brought much 
credit both to himself and to his college. 
Raker, of Northwestern, without being pushed 
established a new western record in the mile 
(4:33%). With training ang experience, he 
should become a great distance runner. 

California’s close race with the leaders was 
largely due to circumstances. The withdrawal 
of Burroughs, of Chicago; Leiblee, of Mich- 
igan, and the injury to Corcoran, of Nétre 
Dame, gave the Pacific coast athletes the op- 
portunity of winning 13 points in the sprints. 


CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITY ATHLETICS. 


iy HE only athletics worthy of consideration on 
the Pacific coast, outside: of the schools and 
academies, are the games between Leland Stan- 
ford and the University of California. 

In tennis, California has some of the best 
players on the coast, among cthers Sumner 
Hardy, Harold Braley and Paul Selby, who, 
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in a tournament with leading Eastern players 
last summer at Del Monte, made a very favor- 
able showing. A great deal of attention is given 
to the sport at the State University, where 
bituminous courts are building on the’campus, 
which will still further stimulate the highest 
excellence in play. 


"T xe outlook for football on the Pacific coast 
will be materially im- 
proved if, as the hope 
is, the University of Ore- 
gon and the University 
of Nevada will develop 
strong teams. There is 
a strong movement 
against the continued 
employment of Eastern 
coaches. Probably after 
next year graduate 
coaches only will be tol- 
erated. The danger in 
this move is that the Pa- 
cific coast will shut it- 
self off from the stand- 
ards of play prevailing 
at the East, otherwise 
the move will have only 
healthy results. 

The general undergraduate sentiment is 
strongly averse to any form of professionalism, 
and the spirit of the players in football shows. 
them appreciative of the ideals of good sport. 

The track team has always been the especial 
pride of the University of California. It has 
developed a policy of its own, and has tradi- 
tions of its own to follow. One part of this 
college tradition is that the track captain is the 
coach and trainer of his own team. Every man 
must obey him implicit- 
ly, and on him is thrown 
the duty of regulating 
each man’s work. 
Strangely enough, this 
system has seemed to 
work very well. At any 
rate, the Uni- 
versity of 
California has 
been uniform- 
ly successful 
in its track 
athletics. 

This year’s 
team is said to 
be no better 
than Califor- 
nia has pro- 


J. Hoffmann. 


Roy Woolsey. 
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Bakewell. A. Cadogan. C. R. Broughton. A. Walsh. 


duced each year since 1895. The fact is, the 
teams are uniformly good. Some of the rec- 
ords of the men on the 1900 team recently in 
the East are: Drum, 10 1-5, 23, 51; Cadogan, 
23 I-5, 51 1-5, in the sprints and quarter ; Bake- 
well, 15 4-5, 26 2-5 (hurdles) ; Woolsey, shot, 
40 feet; Plaw, shot, 39 feet; hammer, 147 feet ; 
Hoffmann, pole vault, 11 feet; high jump, 5 
feet, 11 inches; Broughton, broad jump, 23 feet 
4 inches. 


] mportant changes. are now pending in the 
athletic management. A constitution which 
the students have prepared and are proposing 
to adopt provides that the control of all stu- 
dent athletics shall be in-the hands of one com- 
mittee of seven, 
composed as fol- 
lows: President, 
vice-president and 
secretary of theAs- 
sociated Students, 
a student at large 
from the senior 
class, an alumnus, 
a faculty member 
to be appointed by 
the President of 
the University, 
and a graduate 
secretary. The 
manager is to be 
appointed by the 
Executive Com- 
mittee every two 
years. The gradu- 
ate secretary is to 
receive a_ salary, 
and will have the 


Albert Plaw. direction and su- 


pervision of the business affairs of the students. 
A great deal of loose business management in 
the past has resulted in leaving the Associated 
Students burdened with debt. 

In general the outlook is favorable. In track 
sports and in tennis the standard is especially 
excellent. It is a disappointment that, with the 
Bay of San Francisco stretching out so entic- 
ingly before the University of California cam- 
pus, there is practically no rawing. There is a 
boat club, but no eight-oared crew. 


NAVAL ACADEMY ATHLETICS. 


‘Tue Naval Academy baseball team of 1900 
had abundant energy and snap, as the game 
with Pennsylvania showed, and the quality of 
the cadet pitcher was evidenced by Penn getting 
but eight hits, while the cadets got sixteen off 
the visitors. 

Better material could not be had at any col- 
lege than was found at the Academy this year, 
but hindrances to baseball at the national insti- 
tution are such as to make it well-nigh impos- 
sible to develop a team to the limit of its possi- 
bilities. Daily until four o’clock in the after- 
noon the cadets are busy with their studies. At 
four they have two hours at infantry, artillery 
or seamanship drill; following this, when they 
are naturally somewhat tired, they have thirty 
minutes for baseball. 

Saturday is the only day of the week on 
which they can play a game. Nor are the cadets 
permitted to journey from the home grounds. 
The season closes for the cadets when it is 
just at its height elsewhere ;whey take.annual 
examinations the latter part of May, and are 
at sea during June, July and Angust. 

Taking into consideration the fact that there 
was no baseball at the Academy during the sea- 
sons of ’97 and ’o8, and that a coach has never 
been employed, the nine deserves much credit 
for its excellent* work this year. Ellis filled 
the box ably, and pitched strong ball, greatiy 
aided by Barthalow at the other end of the 
delivery. 

In the seven games of this season, only two 
visitors were allowed to steal second. 

Short and second base caused little worry, 
owing to the good work of Childs or Berrien 
respectively, while Weaver covered first well. 
The right wing of the in-field was very strong 
all through. Hamner showed a cool head at 
the bat and clever work in center, which gave 
him a fielding average of 1,000. He will pilot 
the team through next season, with Norris as 
manager. 

The team was worked hard all season in 
the net, as the number of hits suggested, but 











the base-running was below standard. Bar- 
thalow’s hits came at the proper time, two of 
which were good for four bags. He led his 
team in batting with an average of 407, Ber- 
rien coming second with 400. Weaver led 
with the stick last year, having 438, Barthalow 
following with 384. 

Berrien, Ellis, Dodd and Barthalow gradu- 
ate this year, thus taking away the battery, and 
weakening second considerably; but Rauden- 
bush, a new man, showed good pitching quali- 
ties in two games this season. 

Games are already being considered for next 
year with Harvard, Yale, Princeton, George- 
town, Lehigh, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Penn- 
sylvania State, Lafayette University of West 
Virginia and University of Maryland. 


Consierinc the very limited time Cadets 
have for training, the four new records as the 
result of the annual track meet (May 26) were 
very gratifying. McNair changed the figures 
in the one-mile run from 5m. 3s. to 4m. 45 
1-5s.; Wainwright and Blackburn in the high 
jump tied at sft. 74in., which broke the old 
record by a quarter of an inch. Both of these 
men are good for better performances. Wain- 
wright has already cleared sft. 9in., and Black- 
burn is improving at such a rate that he is 
pretty sure to clear 6ft. before the end of an- 
other year. 

Willson broad-jumped 2oft. 7in., which broke 
the old record by 5in. In addition to this, Will- 
son won also the quarter and 100 yards; he is 
anew man, who by the time he reaches his first 
class should be very promising in academy 
athletics. 

Berrien, one of the academy’s noted athletes, 
did the 120-yard hurdle in 16 2-5s., which is 
several seconds better than the old record, and 
an especially good performance considering the 
heavy track. Perhaps the most absorbing event 
of the meeting was the class relay race, won by 
the first class with Landenberger, Berrien, Noa 
and Huff. 


The academy records are: 


100 yards, 1os.; 120-yard hurdles, 16 2-5s.; 440-yard 
run, 538.5 880- yard run, 2m. II 2-5s.; one- -mile run, 4m. 
45 1-5s.; high jump, ‘sft. 7¥%in.; broad jump, ‘20ft. 
7in. ; 16 Ib. shot, 35ft. 9%in.; 16-lb. hammer, g2ft. 
7in.; pole vault, ae Yin. 


MILITARY ACADEMY ATHLETICS. 


[s November, 1892, the officers stationed at 
West Point saw the necessity for bringing un- 
der organized control such athletics as were 
permitted the cadets. Thus was organized the 
Army Officers’ Athletic Association. Up to that 
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time, a few games of football and baseball had 
been played with students of other institutions, 
notably two football games with Annapolis. 
The Officers’ Association proceeded at once to 
put athletics upon a substantial basis, appoint- 
ing one member to look after each sport, and 
to do all in his power to promote that particu- 
lar branch of athletics. 

Football, of course, has from the first been 
the favored game, although baseball was played 
before football was thought of. Up to 1890, 
there was little of athletics of any description ; 
there were occasional baseball games between 
the different classes—the first was played in 
dress-coats, and cadets who unbuttoned them 
were reported! Orders were then issued that 
cadets would be permitted to play in “shell 
jackets.” Later they were allowed to appear 
in white shirts and the ordinary gray trousers. 
Finally the authorities were persuaded to per- 
mit the regulation baseball suit. Baseball has 
never received much encouragement at West 
Point, because time for practice is so limited 
that it has been impossible to sufficiently de- 
velop the little material which presents itself to 
play other than an ordinary game. Then, too, 
West Point seems not to get its share of ex- 
perienced material. 

Track games were inaugurated in April, 
1893, but as cadets are not permitted to com- 
pete with other institutions, class team compe- 
tition has been the sole means at West Point, 
as it is also at Annapolis, of keeping interest 
alive. 

When the limited preparation period is con- 
sidered, it is remarkable that performances are 
as creditable as they are. Conditions existing 
at the Military and Naval Academies would 
make athletics at any other institution impos- 
sible. At no other place in the world must a 
student make such sacrifices of comfort and 
pleasure as at the national academies, in order 
to indulge in athletics. It is only immediately 
after rising in the morning, a few minutes after 
dinner and supper, and such odd minutes as he 
may find between drills, that the cadet has 
time to give his sport. 

There is no cinder path at West Point, and 
track games are held on the ordinary drill 
ground, which is not specially prepared. Tak- 
ing this into consideration, the records are 
creditable: 


1o0-yard dash, 10 1-5s., Connor—Barlow, 1897; pole 
vault, r1oft. 9in., Peek, 1901; broad jump, 2rft. 7in., 
McNally, 1899; shot, 37ft. 11%4in., Romeyn, 1899; 220- 
yard hurdle, 22 4-s5s., Barlow, 1897—Clark, 1901; 120- 
yard hurdle, 16%s., McNally, 1899; 440-yard hurdle, 
52%s., Saltzman, 1896. 









NOTABLE PERFORMANCES AND RECORDS. 
Conducted by William B. Curtis. 


HE annual Intercollegiate Athletic Cham- 
pionship Meeting usually makes work 
for compilers and correctors of record 

tables, and this year’s competitors were fully 
up to the standard; but bad weather interfered 
so seriously with good performances that no 
American records were broken, and in only 
four events were previous collegiate perform- 
ances equaled or beaten. A storm during the 
forenoon of the first day left the track soft 
and the field slippery, while the rain which 
fell drearily the afternoon of next day made 
matters worse. 

Published comment on this meeting shows 
that the distinction between a collegiate record 
and an intercollegiate record is not generally 
understood. The laws of the Intercollegiate 
Association of Amateur Athletes of America 
provide that an intercollegiate record can be 
made only at the annual championship meeting, 
whereas a collegiate record may be made by a 
collegian at any amateur games. Intercollegiate 
records are, therefore, necessarily collegiate 
records, but many collegiate records are not in- 
tercollegiate records. 

During the preliminary trials on Friday, F. 
Beck, of Yale, despite the slippery ground, put 
the 16-lb. shot 44ft. 3in., thus establishing new 
intercollegiate and collegiate records, the pre- 
vious best having been 43ft. 8%in., by J. C. 
McCracken, Pennsylvania, in 1898, and 44ft. 
1%4in., by O. Hickok, Yale, at the Yale-Harvard 
match, Cambridge, Mass., May 18, 1895. Beck, 
although comparatively a small man, has a fine 
style, and will, no doubt, do still better. 


Ow the same afternoon, A. Plaw, University 
of California, threw the 16-lb. hammer 154ft. 


4Y%in., thus supplanting former intercolle- 
giate and collegiate records, which were r14oft. 
Sin., by J. C. McCracken, in 1898, and 153ft. 
8in., by the same athlete, May 30, 1808, in the 
games of the N. J. A. C., at Bergen Point, N. J. 

Plaw, a genial young giant of 19 years, 
looks more like a gentleman of leisure than an 
athlete, and shows no evidence of training. He 
was taught by Carroll, of San Francisco, one 
of the most skilful professionals in the world. 
Plaw moves with surprising quickness, and 
makes three turns, which naturally tend to pull 
him out of the ring, so that many of his at- 
tempts are foul, but he is likely to get in one or 
two fair throws in every competition. 

At the match between the Universities of 
California and Pennsylvania, held on Franklin 


Field, Philadelphia, Pa., May 28, Plaw length- 
ened his collegiate record by winning the ham- 
mer-throwing at 165ft. %in., and also cleared 
170ft. 7in., in an informal trial, before the com- 
petition. 


‘T we most remarkable performance of the 
meeting was the final heat of the 120 yards 
hurdle race. A drizzling rain was falling, the 
track was so soft that the runner’s foot slipped 
back a little at each take-off for a hurdle, and a 
light east wind blew against the men. A. C. 
Kraenzlein, University of Pennsylvania, did 
not touch any hurdle, and won in 15%s. The 
previous intercollegiate record was 15%s., by 
Kraenzlein, last year. At the fifty-fifth annual 
games of the N. Y. A. C., held September 28, 
1895, on Travers Island, N. Y., S. Chase, of 
Dartmouth College, won the 120 yards hurdle 
race in 15%s., which shares the collegiate 
honors with Kraenzlein’s two performances. 
The world’s best record is 15%s., by Kraenz- 
lein, at Chicago, Ill., June 18, 1898. That he 
could, under the circumstances described 
above, equal the best performance by any other 
man, and come within a fifth of a second of his 
own world’s record, proves that he has not yet 
reached his limit, and, whenever all conditions 
are favorable, it is likely he will run the race 


* in ISs. 


At the annual Decoration Day games of the 
Knickerbocker Athletic Club, held on their 
grounds at Bayonne, N. J., J. Flanagan, N. Y. 
A. C., won the hammer-throwing at 15oft. 
10in., and in an exhibition cleared 171ft., which 
would, if regularly made, have become a new 
world’s record. R. Sheldon, of the same club, 
won the discus-throwing at 121ft. 8'%4in., which 
is better than all previous performances, but 
the record cannot be allowed, because the 
throwing-ground was a trifle larger than al- 
lowed by the rules. 

Sheldon has been peculiarly unfortunate at 
this game. In the annual amateur champion- 
ship meeting, at Riverside, Mass., last fall, 
he cleared a distance greater than the world’s 
record, but the implement proved to be an 
ounce short of the required weight. In each 
of these cases the fault was with the manage- 
ment, and not with the athlete. 


‘T 8 chief event of the Olympic Games at 
Athens, Greece, in 1896, was a race over ordi- 
nary roads, from Marathon to Athens—q2 kilo- 
meters, which is a trifle over 26 miles. In com- 





Notable Performances and Records. 


memoration of the honors won by their ath- 
letes at these games, the Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation founded an American Marathon race, 
from the bridge above Ashland, Mass., to the 
Boston A. A. club-house, Blagden and Exeter 
streets, Boston, Mass. The roads are well 
made and well kept, but the route, although 
surmounting no great hills, has many ups and 
downs, some of which are steep enough to hin- 
der a runner. 

In the fourth annual race, held April 19th, 
the first third of the course had several muddy 
stretches which compelled the contestants to 
run on the side-paths. There were 29 starters, 
of whom 26 finished the whole distance. John 
Caffrey, of the St. Patrick’s Athletic Club, 
Hamilton, Ontario, finished first, in 2h. 39m. 
44%s., beating the best former American per- 
formance (2h. 42m.), over the same course. 
W. Sherring, Hamilton Young Men’s Christian 
Association, was second, in 2h. 41m. 31 3-5s. 


.¢ HE sixth annual relay race meeting promo- 
ted by the Athletic Association of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania was held April 28th, on 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia, Pa. The weather 
was warm and hazy, while a shifty wind, vary- 
ing from time to time in both speed and direc- 
tion, blew down the field against the regular 
finish. So, after the University 100 yards race, 
the competitors in the special 100 yards and the 
220 yards races unanimously petitioned the 
referee to run the other sprints from the lower 
end of the path, as it was hard work to struggle 
against the wind. This was done, and in the 
100 yards special A. J. Duffey, of Georgetown 
University, amateur 100 yards champion of 
America, won in 9 4-5s., two of the seven 
watches recording 9 3-5s. No claim for record 
will be made, but it is probable that Duffey 
would have finished easily in 10s. if there 
had been no wind; and whenever, during the 
coming season, he meets good day and good 
track, his name will no doubt be added to the 
list of American sprinters who have traveled 
100 yards in 9 4-5s. 


‘T BE special running broad jump had six en- 
tries, but the actual competitors were only two, 
Myer Prinstein, Syracuse University, and A. 
C. Kraenzlein, University of Pennsylvania. 
The runway is smooth, hard and level, the 
take-off in accord with the rules, and the alight- 
ing-place on the same level as the take-off. 
The take-off plank, five inches in width, has 
warped slightly, so that the face of the plank at 
the left end slopes up from the starting side a 
little; but the other end is level, and the slope, 
in the middle, where the jumpers take off, is 


4601 


near enough to a water level to make the jumps 
acceptable as records. Kraenzlein, ill with 
malaria, seemed to have no ambition, and 
jumped miserably, for him, although many 
well men would like to duplicate his perform- 
ance. Prinstein also was awkward at the start, 
touching the plank but once, and then taking 
off about one inch behind the line. His three 
attempts were 23ft. 2in., 24ft. 7in. and 23ft. 
434in. His second jump was longer than 
Kraenzlein’s world’s record, but will hardly be 
allowed, as the wind was with the jumpers. 
Some onlookers were indignant that any one 
should dare to question the record; but a wind 
which kept all the high jumpers from one to 
two inches below their ability, blew down one 
of the pole-vaulting standards, and drove the 
sprinters to petition for a change in the direc- 
tion of their races, must certainly have been a 
factor in the running broad jump, where a fol- 
lowing breeze helps the jumper, not only in the 
run up to the mark, but in the subsequent flight 
through the air. During the hour following the 
jump, the referee asked about twenty spec- 
tators, all either officials or athletic experts, 
how much they thought the wind had helped 
the jumper; and their answers, running all the 
way from nothing to a foot, prove that the ef- 
fect of a following wind on a running broad 
jump is not as yet scientifically determined. 


Important recent decisions : 

Cross-Country Running Metropolitan Championship, 
8 miles over Jerome Park course, April 22; 41 starters 
—Won by M. J. McGarry, Pastime A. C., 51m. 8s. 

English Amateur Golf Championship at Sandwich, 
Eng.—Won by H. H. Hilton, Liverpool Golf Club, 79. 

New England Intercollegiate Tennis Association 
Championship, Longwood Court, May 16-18. Doubles 
—Won by Bates College team (Summerbell and Wil- 
lis), who defeated Dartmouth (Hildreth and Moulton), 
10o—8, 6—3, 1—6, 6—2. Singles—Won by Gross, of 
Brown University, over Hildreth, of Dartmouth, 6—1, 
6—4, 6—1. 

Fourteenth Annual Championship New England In- 
tercollegiate Athletic Association, at Worcester, May 
19—Won by Williams 33%, Brown 29%, Bowdoin 2s, 
Dartmouth 20%. 

New England Intercollegiate Cycling Association 
Championship, at Charles River Park, May 21—Won 
by Ray Murray, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, in 4m. 38 3-5s. B. L. Wells (Williams) second, 
H. M. Brown (Brown) third. 

Southern Lawn Tennis Championship, Bachelors’ 
Club Courts, Washington, D. C., May 23-29. Singles 
—Won by J. Parmley Paret, from John C. Davidson 
5—7, 8—10, 6—2, 6—o, 6—3. Doubles—Won by 
J. Parmley Paret and J. C. Davidson over R. D. Little 
and F. B. Alexander by 2—6, 12—10, 7—5, 6—8, 6—4. 

Golf, Championship of the Metropolitan Association 
over the Nassau Links, L. I., May 23-26—Won ‘by WwW. 
J. Travis over H. M. Harriman, 3 up and 2 to play. 

Open Golf Championship of Great Britain, at St. 
Andrews, Scotland, June 7-9—Won by J. H. Taylor, 
309 strokes, over Harry Vardon, 317. 
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ROBERVAL FISH AND GAME ASSOCIATION. 


By HERBERT S. HOUSTON, 


bec, the Roberval Fish and Game Associa- 

tion has been formed under the direct pat- 
ronage of that thorough sportsman, His Excel- 
lency, Lord Minto, the Governor-General of 
Canada. The attractions and advantages of 
the association are so marked as to have gained 
to its membership some of the best-known 
sportsmen in the United States and Canada, 
even before its formal incorporation by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

The capping attraction, and one so strong 
that it alone would offer a sufficient reason for 
a great club, is the fact that the association’s 
waterways are those of the noblest game fish 
that swims. There is certainly no more allur- 
ing music to a sportsman’s ear than the trip- 
ping syllables that form the name, Ouananiche. 
Every angler longs to whip the clear, cold 
waters where this noble fish awaits a struggle 
with any one worthy his hardy spirit. To feel 
the taut line which the ouananiche draws in de- 
fiance, as some knight might a sword, is to 
thrill with never-to-be-forgotten joy. 

A great fish and game club, therefore, with 
thirty thousand miles of waterways and forest 
preserves, constituting, virtually, all the waters 
in which the ouananiche is found, is an organi- 
zation that is surely calculated to be a veritable 
“ultima thule’ of sportsmen’s desires. The 
Roberval Fish and Game Association is just 
such aclub. It controls, through the vast con- 
cessions and leases of its founder, Mr. Horace 
J. Beemer, which it has purchased, fishing priv- 
ileges in the whole of Lake St. John, the 
Grande Dé charge and the best of the ouan- 
aniche fishing in the Saguenay, the Metabet- 
chouan, the Ouiatchouan and the Ouiatchou- 
aniche and all its lakes and head-waters, the 
Ashuapmouchouan, the Mistassini. and the 
Peribonca and all their tributaries. 

Already over four hundred thousand dollars 
have been expended in the work of develop- 
ment. This has been under the far-sighted di- 
rection of the founder of the association, Mr. 
H. J. Beemer. As a result of his work, the 
association has already provided for it the 
Hotel Roberval and the Island House for its 
central headquarters, several steamboats for 
transportation on the lake and a very complete 
equipment of canoes, camping outfits and all 
the other essential accessories of a great game 
and fish club. 

The membership shares are of the par value 
of $500.00 each, and 1,250 shares are now of- 
fered to subscribers. Life membership and 
better in the association is secured by each sub- 
scriber to one share, and each share is trans- 
ferable. Members of the association, under 
the terms of its charter and by-laws, cannot be 
held liable for any other payments except the 
annual membership fee of $25, payable on the 
Ist of January in each year. 

The Prospectus of the association has re- 
cently been issued, and in it the privileges of 
members ship are given as follows: 


|‘ the beautiful Lake St. John region of Que- 


Free Fishing: Free fishing in all the waters of 


the preserve, which include almost all the waters 
hereabouts in which one hopes to find a ouana- 
niche. 

Guides Provided: Guides with canoes, to be at 
all times provided for members on two weeks’ no- 
tice of their intended arrival at Hotel Roberval, 
and at the lowest possible price. 

Camp Rates at Hotels: The special low rate of 
board accorded during fishing and camping trips, 
and covering the complete outfit for same, to be 
extended to members of the Club and their guest 
at the hotels. 

Exemption from Government License Fees 
English, American and other non-resident certifi 
cate holders will enjoy immunity from all licens 
charges levied by the Provincial Government upon 
fishing and hunting by other non-resident sports 
men. 

Special Railroad Rates: Special rates will* be 
granted to members and their guests over the Lake 
St. John Railway from Quebec to Roberval and 
return. 

Introduction of Salmon and Hatcheries: Salmon 
are now being introduced into the Club waters. 
Rigid protection will be enforced for the preserva- 
tion of all game-fish, and hatcheries and rearing 
ponds of the most approved kind will be under- 
taken, in order that yearling salmon, ouananiche 
and trout may be deposited in the proper waters 
in such quantities as to satisfy all the members 
of the Club that the supply is properly maintained. 

Establishment of Parks: It is proposed to locate 
and secure game areas in the best localities; where 
game is known to be plentiful, and create parks for 
the growing and preserving of game. 

Among those who have already become 
members of the association, in addition to His 
Excellency the Governor-General, are the 
Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Premier of 
Canada; Hon. A. G. Blair, Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals; Mr. Thomas G. Shaugh- 
nessy; Mr. Charles M. Hayes; Senator For- 
get, of Montreal; Mr. Frank Ross, of Quebec; 
Mr. R. G. Reid, St. Johns, Nfld.; Col. Turner. 
U. S. Consul-General at Ottawa; Hon. Charles 
Fitzpatrick, Solicitor-General of Canada: Hon. 
Charles H. Mackintosh, ex-Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the Northwest Territories; Mr. Stew- 
art Hartshorn, Short Hills, N. J.; Mr. J. H. 
Melville, Boston; Col. B. A. Scott, ere: 
Maj. E. F. W urtele, Quebec; Mr. & 
Chambers, Quebec, and many other pot 
Americans and Lnglishmen. 

The officers chosen for the association for 
the first year are: President, Mr. H. J. Beemer, 
Montreal; vice-president, Col. B. A. Scott, 
Roberval; managing director, Mr. E. T. D. 
Chambers, Quebec; secretary and treasurer, 
Maj. E. F. Wurtele, Quebec. 

Offices of the association for the United 
States have been established in New York City 
at 37 East Thirty-third street, and are in charge 
of Mr. E. T. D. Chambers, the managing di- 
rector. Mr. Chambers, who is the author of 
“The Ouananiche and its Canadian Environ- 
ment,” which was brought out by Harper & 
Brothers, and is the recognized authority on 
the subject, will be glad to give interested 
sportsmen who call at the New York offices, 
any information about the association that they 
may desire. He will also answer promptly 
letters of inquirv. and will mail a prospectus 
of the association and an illustrated booklet 
describing its vast fish and game territory to 
anv one who writes to him requesting them. 
The association’s Canada offices are in the 
CanaJa Life Building, Montreal. 





FOR THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


“The Book of Golf and Golfers,” by Horace 
G. Hutchinson. Longmans, Green & Co, 
‘Tue fertile pen of Mr. Hutchinson, backed 
by wide experience and intimate knowledge of 
links in many countries, has been a source 
of delight to golfers these many years past. 
The object he has set for himself this time is 
educational, by a new method, not aiming at 
the purely didactic ends of elementary instruc- 
tion, which are the professed aims of several 
previously published volumes, but rather set- 
ting before the world a gallery of golfing pic- 
tures, literal and literary, exhibiting eminent 
players engaged in those strokes which seem to 
be most characteristic, and to have served them 
best in attaining their eminence. He has suc- 
ceeded beyond question, and has produced a 
valuable collection of poses and observations, 
and deductions therefrom. 


‘Bird Studies with a Camera.’ Withintro- 

ductory chapters on the Outlay and Methods of 
the Bird Photographer, by Frank M. Chapman. 
Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co. 
A\ssurepiy for the sportsman’s library is Mr. 
Chapman’s “Bird Studies with a Camera,” for 
it is “still-hunting” -of the most alluring kind. 
The demands on the skill and patience of the 
bird and wild-beast photographer are endless. 
His pleasure is intensified in proportion to the 
nature of the difficulties to be overcome, and 
he rejoices in the possession of trophies which 
are eloquent tokens of his prowess as a hunter 
of the best kind. There is no close season to 
the sportsman afield with a camera, and his are 
contributions to the sportsman’s lore that will, 
by the spread of a better knowledge and a 
greater love of nature, materially tend to the 
creation of a spirit of preservation of game 
both in feather and fur. The story which the 
author tells of his ventures after birds is ex- 
cellently told, and the photographic technical 
knowledge which he imparts is valuable. The 
illustrations he gives, over a wide range of 
subjects, are the revelation of a new pastime 
afield, in the enjoyment of which many will de- 
sire to participate. 

‘‘Bird Homes,” by A. Radclyffe Dugmore ; 
the nests, eggs and breeding habits of the land 
birds breeding in the Eastern United States. 
Doubleday & McClure Co. 


IF for no other reason, the current publish- 
ing year is notable for the remarkably beautiful 
and realistic books being put forth for the 
nature-lover, and for the exceedingly moderate 


price put upon them. “Bird Homes” is full to 
overflowing with instructive and interesting 
reading concerning the birds with which every 


one is familiar; we learn the peculiarities, the 
mating period, the character of the egg and 
nest—when the last is built, and how and why_ 
and there are upwards of fifty full-page plates, 
many colored, which have been reproduced 
from the author’s instantaneous photographs in 
the field. We have never read a book which con- 
tained so much imstruction, simply and interest- 
ingly given, as this one; nor has there yet come 
to our notice a volume so necessary Or so pleas- 
ure-giving to the nature-lover or the student. 


‘*The Green Flag,’ and other stories of War 
and Sport, by A. Conan Doyle, author of Sher- 
lock Holmes, etc.,etc. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
Wrat with Africa and the Philippines, and 
the international athletic struggles making in 
London and Paris, Dr. Doyle’s volume reaches 
the public very opportunely. And the public, 
whether its taste be for war or for sport, will 
find it well worth reading. Some of the stories, 
indeed, are the best the author has recently 
written. The titular story, especially, is very 
strongly done—while the “Crime of the Briga- 
dier,” which takes off the hunting virtues and 
foibles of the English and French, is delight- 
fully and sympathetically portrayed. Then 
there are some stirring tales of piracy—par- 
ticularly that of “The Slapping Sail’”—while the 
“Three Correspondents” will arouse war mem- 
ories in some, as “The Croxley Master” will 
bestir recollections of sport in others of us. It’s 
a good, healthy, interesting volume. 


“ Beasts,’ thumb-nail studies in pets, by 
Wardlaw Kennedy. Macmillan & Co. 
"T se methods of the author of “Thumb-nail 
Studies in Pets,” in gathering his material, are 
somewhat novel. Most writers go to the fields 
and waste places of the earth for their lessons 
—to the river, the pond, the seashore or the 
woods, of home and foreign lands; but Mr. 
Kennedy has had his little pets sent to him, and 
in captivity he watched them, as it were, at a 
continuous performance. There is much to be 
said in favor of this method when applied to 
the smaller animals, because by it the period 
of observation is extended from the minutes or 
hours ordinarily available, into days, weeks and 
months, and many most interesting facts are 
developed. He kept the lizards, newts, croco- 
dile, armadillo and mongoose, the subjects of 
his story, as household pets; and they have 
yielded up most interesting matter, especially 
for those for vhom the chapters were original- 
ly written, our boys and girls. It is a stimulat- 
ing and encouraging book, is “Thumb-nail 
Studies in Pets.” 





